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PEEFACE. 

Those who have long known the poetry of Wordsworth 
will be no strangera to the existence of this Journal of hia 
eister, which is now for the first time pablished entire. 
They will have by heart those few wonderful sen- 
tences &oni it which here and there stand at the head . 
of tiie Poet's ' Memorials of a Tour in Scotland in 1 803.' 
Especially they will remember that ' Extract from the 
Journal of my Companion ' which preludes the ' Address to 
Kilchum Castle upon Loch Awe,' and th^ may sometimes 
have asked themselves whether the prose of the sister is not 
as truly poetic and as memorable as her brother's verse. 
If they have read the Memoirs of the Poet published by his 
nephew the Bishop of Lincoln, they will have found there 
fiiller extracts from the Journal, which quite maintain 
the impression made by the first brief sentences. AH true 
Wordsworthians then will welcome, I believe, the present 
publication. They will find in it not only new and 
illustrative light on those Scottish poems which they have 
so long known, but a faithful commentary on the character 
of the poet, his mode of life, and the manner of his poetry. 
Those who from close study of Wordsworth's poetry know 
both the poet and his sister, and what they were to each 
b 
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other, will need nothing more than the Journal itself. If 
it were likely to &11 only into their hands, it might be left 
without one word of comment or illuatration. But as it 
may reach some who have never read Wordsworth, and 
others who having read do not relish him, for the in- 
formation of these something more must be said. The 
Journal now published does not borrow all its worth from 
its bearing on the great poet It has merit and value of its 
own, which may commend it to some who have no heart 
for WordsworUi's poetiy. For the writer of it was in herself 
no common woman, and might have secured for herself an 
independent reputation, had she not chosen rather that 
other part, to forget and merge herself entirely in the 
work and reputation of her brother. 

DOKOTHY WoBDSWORTH was the only sister of the 
poet, a year and a half yonnger, having been bom on 
Christmas Day 1771. The five children who composed 
the family, four sons and one daughter, lost their mother in 
1778, when William was eight, and Dorothy six yeais old. 
The father died five years afterwards, at the close of 1783, 
and the family home at Cockermouth was broken up and 
the children scattered. Before his father's death, William, in 
his ninth year, had gone with his elder brother to school at 
Hawkshead, by the lake of Esthwaite, and after the father 
died Dorothy was brought up by a cousin on her mother's 
side, Miss Threlkeld, aftierwards Mrs. Rawson, who lived in 
Halifax. During the eight years which Wordsworth spent 
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at school, or, at any rate, &om the time of his father's death, 
he and his sister seem seldom, if ever, to have met. 

The first college vacation in thesummerof 1788 brought 
him back to his old school in the vale of Esthwaite, and 
either this or the nea:t of hia undergraduate summers 
restored him to the society of His sister at PenritiL This 
meeting is thus described in the ' Prelude : ' — 

' In aommer, mskiiig qaest for worka of art. 
Or BceuoB reuowned for besnty, I explored 
That atreamlet whose blue entreat works its way 
Between romantio Dovedsle's spitj rooka ; 
Fried into Yorkshire d&les, or hidden tnwta 
Of my own nativs region, and waa bleat 
Between theae Bandiy wanderings with a joy 
Above nQ joya, that teemed anothet mom 
JUsen on mid-noon ; bleat with the preoenoe. Friend I 
Of that sole aiater, her who hath been long 
Dear to thee alao, thy tms friend and mine. 
Now, after aeparstion desolate 
Beatored to me— each abaence that she seemed 
A gift then firat beatowed.' 

They then together vandered by the htaikB of Emont, 
among the woods of Lowther, and ' climbing the Border 
Beacon looked wistfiilly towards the dim regions of Scot- 
land.' Then «id there too Wordsworth first met that 
young kiDswoman who was his wife to be. 

During the following summers the Poet was busy with 
walking tours in Switzerland and North Italy, his resid- 
ence in France, his absorption in the French Revolution, 
which kept him some years longer apart from his sister. 
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During tbose years Miss Wordsworth lived much with her 
uncle Dr. Cookson, who was a canon of Windsor and a 
favourite with the Court, and there met with people of 
more learning and refinement, but not of greater worth, 
than those she had left in her northern home. 

In the beginning of 1794 Wordsworth, returned from his 
wanderings, came to visit his sister at Halifax, his head 
still in a whirl with revolutionary fervours. He wa» 
wandering about among his friends with no certain dwelling- 
place, no fixed plan of life, his practical purposes and his 
opinions, political, philosophical, and religious, all alike at 
sea. But whatever else might remain unsettled, the bread- 
and-butter question, as Coleridge calls it, could not. The 
thought of orders, for which his friends intended him, had 
been abandoned ; law he abominated ; writing for the news- 
paper press seemed the only resource. In this seething 
state of mind he sought once more his sister's calming 
society, and the two travelled together on foot from Kendal 
to Grasmere, from Grasmere to Keswick, ' through the most 
delightful country that was ever seen,' 

Towards the close of this year (1794) Wordsworth would 
probably have gone to London to take up the trade of a 
writer for the newspapers. From this however he was 
held back for a time by the duty of nursing his friend 
Saisley Calvert, who lay dying at Penrith. Early in 
1795 the young man died, leaving to his friend, the young 
Poet, a legacy of £900. The world did not then hold 
Wordsworth for a poet, and had received with coldness his 
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first attempt, ' Descriptive Sketches and an Erening Walk,' 
publisbed two yean before. But tke dying youth had 
seen £Eirther than the world, and felt convinced that his 
friend, if he had leigiu-e given him to put forth his powers, 
would do something which wonld make the world his 
debtor. With this view he bequeathed him the small sum 
above named. And seldom has such a bequest borne 
ampler fruit. ' Upon the interest of Uie £900, £400 being 
laid out in annuity, with £200 deducted from the principal, 
and £100 a legacy tomy sister, and £100 more which "The 
Lyrical Ballads " have brought me, my sister and I have 
contrived to live seven years, nearly eight.' So wrote 
Wordsworth in 1805 to hia friend Sir George Beau- 
mont. ThuB at this juncture of the Poet's fate, when to 
onlookers he must have seemed both outwardly and in- 
wardly well-nigh bankrupt, Kaisley Calvert's bequest came 
to supply his material needs, and to his inward needs his 
sister became the best earthly minister. For his mind was 
ill at ease. The high hopes awakened in him by the French 
Bevolution had been dashed, and his spirit, darkened and 
depressed, was on the verge of despair. He might have be- 
come such a man as he has pictured in the character of 
' The Solitary.' But a good Providence brought his sister 
to his side and saved him. She discerned bis real need and 
divined the remedy. By her cheerful society, fine tact, and 
vivid lore for nature she turned him, depressed and h&- 
wildered, alike from the abstract speculations and the con- 
temporaty politics in which he had got immersed, and 
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directed bis thoaghts towards truth of poetiy, and tlie face 
of nature, and the healing that for him lay in these. 

' Then it wai 
That the beloved sigter in whoie eight 
Those d»ya were pwaed — 
Maintained foe me & spring intercounia 
With my true self ; for though bedimmed and changed 
Maoh, M it seemed, I wiu no further changed 
Than as a clouded or a waning moon : 
She whispered still that brightness would retarn. 
She, in the midat of tl\ preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name. 
And that alone, my office upon earth.' 

Sy interconrse with her and wanderings together in 
ilelightfiil places of his native country, he was gradually 
led back 

■ To thoaa sweet cotmaels between head and heart 
Whence geunine knowledge grew.' 

The brother and sister, having thus cast in their lots 
together, settled at £acedown Lodge in Dorsetshire in the 
autumn of 1795. They had there a pleasant house, with a 
good garden, and around them charming walks and a 
delightfid country looking out on the distant sea. The 
place was rery retired, with little or no society, and the post 
only once a week. But of employment there was no lack. 
The brother now settled steadily to poetic work; the sister 
engaged in household duties and reading, and then when 
work was over, there were endless walks and wanderings. 
Long years afterwards Miss Wordsworth spoke of Eacedown 
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as ttie place she looked book to with moBt affection. ' It 
. was,' she said, ' the first home I had.' 

The poems which Wordsworth there composed were not 
among hie best, — ' The Borderers,' ' Guilt ot Sorrow,' 
and others. He was yet only groping to find his true 
subjects and his own proper manner. But. there was one 
piece there compoBed wliich will stand comparison with 
any tale he ever wrote. It was 'The Euined Cottage,' 
which, under the title of the 'Story of Maigaret,' he 
afterwards incorporated in the first Book of ' The 
Excursion.' It was when they had been nearly two years 
at Bacedown that they received a guest who was destined 
to exercise more influence on the 8elf-KX>atained Wordsworth 
than any other man ever did. This was S. T. Coleridge. 
One can imagine how he would talk, interrupted only by 
their mutually reading aloud their respective Tragedies, both 
of which are now well-nigh forgotten, and by Wordsworth 
reading his 'Buined Cottage,' which is not forgotten. 
Miss Wordsworth describes S. T. C, as he then was, in 
words that are well known. And he describes her thus, 
in words less known, — ' She is a woman indeed, in mind I 
mean, and in heart ; for her person is such that if you 
expected to see a pretty woman, you would think her 
ordinary ; if you expected to see an ordinary woman you 
would think her pretty, but her manners are simple, 
ardent, impressive. In every motion her innocent soul 
out-beams so brightly, that who saw her would say, " Guilt 
was a thing impossible with her." Her information various. 
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her eye watchful iu mmutest observation of nature, and 
her taste a perfect electrometer.' 

The result of this meeting of the two poets was that 
the Wordsworths shifted their abode from Bacedown to 
Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey, in' Somersetshire, to be 
near Coleridge. Alfoxden was a laige fiimished mansion, 
which the brother and aster had to themselves. ' We are 
three miles from Stowey,* the then abode of Coleridge, 
writes the sister, * and two miles from the sea. Wherever 
we turn we have woods, smooth downs, and valleys, with 
small brooks running down them, through green meadows, 
hardly ever intersected with hedgerows, bat scattered over 
with trees. The hills that cradle these valleys are either 
covered with fern and bilberries, or oak voods, which 
are cut for charcoaL Walks extend for miles over the 
hill-tops, the great beauty of which is their wild sim- 
plicity — they are perfectly smooth, without rooks.' It 
was in this neighbourhood, as the two poets loitered in the 
silvan combs or walked along the smooth Qnantook hill- 
tops, looking seaward, with the ' sole sister,' the companion 
of their walks, that they struck each from the other his finest 
tones. It was with both of them the heyday of poetic 
creation. In these walks it was that Coleridge, with slight 
hints from Wordsworth, first chaunted the vision of the 
Ancient Mariner, and then ^one, ' The rueful woes of Lady 
ChristabeL' This, too, was the birthday of some of the 
finest of the Lyrical Ballads, of ' We are Seven,' ' Simon 
Lee,' ' Expostulation and Reply,' and ' The Tables Turned,' 
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PREFACE. xrii 

' It is the first mild day in March,' and ' I Heard a thoosand 
blended notes.' Coleridge never knew again such a season 
of poetic creation, and Wordawortli's tardier, if stronger, 
natnre, received from contact with Coleridge that quicken- 
ing impulse which it needed, and which it retained during 
all its most creative years. 

But if Coleridge, with his occasional intercourse and 
wonderful talk, did much for Wordsworth, his sister, hy 
her continual companionship, did far more. After the 
great revnluon from the excesses of the French Revolution, 
she was with him a continually sanative influence. That 
whole period, which ranged from 1795 till his settling at 
Grasmere at the opening of the next century, and of which 
the residence at Racedown and Alfoxdeu formed a large 
part, was the healing time of his spirit And in that heal- 
ing time she was the chief human minister. Somewhere 
in the ' Prelude ' he tells that in early youth there was a too 
great sternness of spirit about him, a high but too severe 
moral ideal by which he judged men and things, insensible 
to gentler and humbler influences. He compares his soul 
to a high, hare craig, without any crannies in which 
flowers may lurk, untouched by the mellowing influences 
of sun and shower. His sister came with her softening 
influence, and sowed in it the needed flowers, and touched 
it with mellowing colours. 

' She gave me ^e», she gave me ears. 
And liuinble cares and delicate feara, 
A heart, the fonntoin of Bweet tears 
And love, and thooght and joy.' 
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Elaevhere in the * Prelude ' lie describes Eow at one time 
his soul hod got too much under the dominion of the eye, 
ao that he kept comparing scene with scene, instead of 
ety'oying each for itself — craving new forms, novelties of 
colour or proportion, and insensible to the spirit of each 
place and the affections which each awakens. In contrast 
with this temporary mood of his own he turns to one of 
another temper : — 

' I knew a maid, 
A youug enthuBiast irho escaped these bonds. 
Her e;e wu not the mistress of her heart, 
She welcomed nhat wm given, tad craved oo more ; 
Whate'er the ec«iie presented to her view. 
That was the be«t, to that she wM attuned 
By her benign simplicity of life. 
Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green fidd. 
Could the; have known her, would have loved ; methought 
Her veiy presence such a sweetness breathed, . 
That flowers, and trees, and even the silent hills, 
And everything she looked on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them and to all creatures. Ood delights 
In such a being ; for her common thoughts 
Are piety, her life is gratitude.' 

But it was not his sister the Poet speaks of here, but of 
his first meeting with her who afterwards became his wife. 

The results of the residence at Kacedotm, but especially 
at Alfoxden, appeared in the shape of the first volume of 
the ' Lyrical Ballads,' which were published in the autumn 
of 1798 by Mr. Cottle at Bristol This small volume 
opens with Coleridge's ' Bime of the Ancyent Marinere,' 
and is followed by Wordsworth's short but exquisite poems 
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of the AlfoxdeQ time, and is closed by the weD-fenown 
lines on Tintem Abbey. WordBworth reaches about the 
highest pitch of his inspii^tion in this latter poem, vhich 
contains more rememberable lines than any other of his, 
of equal length, save perhaps the Immortality Ode. It 
vas the result of a ramble of four or five days made by 
him and his sister fh>m Alfozden in July 1798, and was 
composed under circumstances 'most pleasant,' he says, 
' for me to remember.' He began it upon leaving Tintern, 
after crossing the Wye, and concluded it as he was entering 
Bristol in the evening. 

Every one will recollect how, after its high reflections 
he turns at the close to her, 'his dearest Friend,' 'his 
dear, dear Friend,' and speaks of his delight to have her by 
his side, and of the former pleasures which he read in ' the 
shooting lights of her wild eyes,' and then the t^ost 
prophetic words with which he forebodes, too surely, 
that time when ' solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief should 
be her portion.' 

That September (1798) saw the break-up of the brief, 
bright companionship near Nether Stowey. Coleridge went 
with Wordsworth and his sister to G«rmany, but soon 
parted from them and passed on alone to Gottingen, 
there to study German, and lose himself in the labyrinth 
of Gierman metaphysics. Wordsworth and Dorothy re- 
mained at Goslar, and, making no acquaintances, spent 
the winter — said to have been the coldest of the century 
— by the German stoves, Wordsworth writing more 
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lyrical poems in the same vein whicli had been opened 
BO happily at Alfoxden. There is in theae poems no 
tincture of their German surroundings, they deal entirely 
with those which they had left on Engliah ground. Early 
in spring they returned to England, to spend the summer 
with their Mends the Hntchinsons at Sockbum-upon-Tees. 
There Dorothy remained, while in September Wordsworth 
made with Coleridge the walking tour through the lakes of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, which issued in his choice 
of a home at Orasmere for himself and his sister. 

At the close of the year Wordsworth and his Sister set 
off and walked, driven forward by the cold, frosty winds 
blowing from behind, from Wensleydale over Sedbergh's 
naked heights and the high range that divides the Yorkshire 
dales from the lake country. On the shortest day of the 
year (St Thomas's Day) tbey reached the small two-story 
cottage at the Townend of Grasmore, which, for the next 
eight years, was to be the poet's borne, immortalized by 
the Work he did in it That cottage has behind it a small 
orchard-plot or garden ground shelving upwards toward the 
woody mountains above, and in front it looks across the 
peaceful lake with its one green island, to the steeps 
of Silver-how on the farther side. Westward it looks 
on Helm Craig, and up the long folds of Easedale 
towards the range that divides Easedale tVom Borrow- 
' dale. In this cottage they two lived on their income 
of a hundred pounds a year, Dorothy doing all the 
household work, for they had then, it has been stud. 
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no serrant. Besides this, she had time to write out 
all his poems — for Wordaworth himBelF could never bear 
the Btrain of transcribing — to read aloud to him of an 
afternoon or evening — at one such reading by her of 
Milton's Sonnets it was that his soul took fire and rolled 
off his first sonnets — and to accompany him on his endless 
valks. Nor these alone — her eye and imagination fed 
him, not only with subjects for his poetry, but even with 
images and thoughts. What we are told of the poem of 
the ' Beggars ' might be said of I know not how many more. 
* The sister's eye was ever on the watch to provide for the 
poet's pen.' He had a moat observant eye, and she also 
for him j and his poems are sometimes little more than 
poetic versions of her descriptions of the objects which 
she had seen ; and which he treated as seen by himsel£ 
Look at the poem on the ' Daffodils ' and compare with it 
these words taken from the sister's Journal, ' When we 
were in the woods below Gowbarrow Park, we aaw a few 
daffodils dose by the water side. As we went along there 
were more and yet more ; and at last, under the boughs of 
the trees, we saw there were a long belt of them along the 
shore. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew 
among the mossy atones about them. Some rested their 
heads on the stones, as on a pillow ; the rest tossed, and 
reeled, and danced, and seemed as if they verily laughed 
with the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.' It may 
also be noted that the Poet's future wife contributed to 
this poem these two beat lines — 
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Or take another description from Misa Wordsworth's 
Journal of a birch-tree, ' the lady of the woods,' which her 
brother has not versified :— •' As we were going along we 
were stopped at once, at the distance, perhaps, of fifty 
yards from our favourite birch-tree : it was yielding to the 
gust of the wind, with all its tender twigs ; the sun shone 
upon it, and it glanced in the wind like a flying sunshiny 
shower. It was a tree in shape, with stem and branches, 
but it was like a spirit of water.' 

The life which the Poet and his sister lived during the 
eight years at the Townend of Grasmere stands out with 
a marked individuality which it is delightful ever so 
often to recur to. It was aa unlike the lives of most 
literary or other men, as the most original of his poems are 
unlike the ordinary run of even good poetry. Their 
outward life was exactly like that of the dalesmen or 
'statesmen' — for so the native yeomen proprietors are 
called — with whom they lived on the most friendly 
footing, and among whom they found their chief society. 
Outwardly their life was so, but inwardly it was cheered 
by imaginative visitings to which these were strangers. 
Sheltered as they then were from the agitations of the 
world, the severe frugality of the life they led ministered 
in more than one way to feed that poetry which in- 
troduced a new element into KngUsh thought. It kept 
the mind cool, and the eye clear, to feel once more that 
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PREFACE. xxui 

kinship between the oatward world and the soul of man, 
to perceire that impassioned expression in the countenance 
of all nature, which, if felt by primeTol men, ages 
of cultivation hare long forgotten. It also made them 
wise to pnwtise the same frugality in emotional enjojrment 
which they exercised in household economy. It has been 
well noted* that this is one of Wordsworth's chief charac- 
teristics. It is the temptation of the poetic temperament 
to be prodigal of passion, to demand a life i^ways strung 
to the highest pitch of emotional excitement, to be never 
content unless when passing from fervour to fervour. No 
life can long endure this strain. This is specially seen 
in such poets as Byron and Shelley, who speedily fell 
&om the heights of passion to the depths of languor and 
despondency. The same quick using up of the power 
of enjoyment produces the too common product of ^le: 
blasi man and the cynic. Wordsworth early perceived 
that all, even the richest, n&tures have but a very limited 
capacity of uninterrupted enjoyment, and that nothing is 
easier than to exhaust this capacity. Hence he set himself 
to husband it, to draw upon it sparingly, to employ it only 
on the pnrest, most natural, and most enduring objects, and 
not to speedily dismiss or throw them by and demand 
more, but to detain them till they had yielded him their 
utmost. From this in part it came that the commonest 
sights of earth and sky — a fine spring day, a sunset, even 
a chance trav^er met on a moor, any ordinary sorrow of 
■ See Essays of B. H. Hatton, Esq., vol. IL 
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man's life — yielded to him an amotittt of iniaginatiTe in- 
terest inconceivable to more mundane spirita. The simple 
healthiness and strict frugality of his household life 
suited well, and must hare greatly assisted that wholesome 
frugality of emotion which he exercised. 

During those seven or eight Grasmere years, the spring 
of poetry which burst forth at Alfoxden, and produced the 
first volume of 'Lyrical Ballads,' flowed steadily on and 
found expression in other poems of like quality and spirit, — 
' Hartleap Well,' ' The Brothers,' ' Michael,' which, with 
others of the same order, written in Grermany, appeared in 
the second volume of ' Lyrical Ballads.' And after these 
two volumes had gone forth, Graamere still gave more of 
the same high order, — ' The Daffodils,' 'The Leech-Gatherer,' 
and above all the ' Ode on Immortality.' It saw too the 
conclusion of the ' Prelude,' and the beginning of the 
' Excursion.' So that it may be said that those Grasmere 
years, from 1800 to 1807, mark the period when Words- 
worth's genius was in its zenith. During all this time, 
sister Dorothy was by his side, ministering to him, equally 
in body and in mind — doing the part of household servant, 
and not less that of prompter and inspirer of his highest 
songs. 

But ^s life of theirs, retired and uneventful as it seems, 
was not without its own incidents. Such was the home- 
coming of their younger sailor-brother John, who, in the 
first year of their residence at Grasmere— 

' TJader th^ cottage roof, had gladlj come 
From the wild sea a cherish«d visitaab' 
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He voB, what his brother calls him, ' a sileat poet,' and 
had the heart and aeose to fed the sterling quality of hia 
brother's poema, and to foretell with perfect confidence 
their ultimate acceptance, at the time when the critic wits 
who ruled the hour treated them with contempt The 
two brothers were congenial spirits, and William's poetry 
has many affecting allusions to his brother John, whose 
intention it was, when his last voyage was over, to settle 
in ' Grasmere's happy rale,' and to devote the surplus of his 
fdrtnne to his brother's use. On his last voyage he sailed 
as capt^ of the 'Earl of Abergavenny' East-Indiaman, 
at the opening of February 1806 ; and on the Gth of that 
month, the ill-foted ship atruclc on the Shambles of the Bill 
of Portland, and the captain and most of the crew went 
down with her. To the brother and sister this became a 
permanent household sorrow. But in time they found 
comfort in that thought with which the Poet closes a re- 
markable letter on his brother's loss, — ' So good must be 
better ; so high must be destined to be higher.' 

Another lesser incident was a short tour to the Continent, 
in which, as the brother and sister crossed Westminster 
Bri^[e, outside the Dover coach, both witnessed that sun- 
rise which remEuns fixed for ever in the famous sonnet. 
Another incident, and more important, was Wordsworth's 
marriage in October 1802, when he brought home hia 
young wife, Mary Hutchinson, his sister'a long-time friend, 
to their cottage at Townend. This is she whom he has 
eong in the lines — 'She was a phantom of delight;' of 
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whom he atud in plain prose, ' She has a sweetaesa all 
but angelic, simplicity the moat entire, womanly self- 
respect and purity of heart speaking through all her looks, 
acts, and morements.' The advent of Mrs. Wordsworth 
brou^t no change to Dorothy. She BtiU continued to fill 
to her brother and his wife the same place which she had 
filled when her brother was alone, sharing in all the house- 
hold duties and family interests, and still accompanying 
him in his rambles when Mrs. Wordswortii was detained 
at home. The year after the marriage, that is, in the 
fourth year of the Grasmere residence, after the first son 
was bom, the brother and sister, accompanied by Coleridge, 
set out on that tour the Journal of which is here published. 
Portions of it have already appeared in the 'Memoirs' of 
Wordsworth, but it is now for the first time given in AiU, 
just as it came from the pen of Miss Wordsworth, seventy 
years ago. As I shall have to speak of it again, I may now 
pass on and note the few facts that still remain to be told 
in illustration of the writer's character. 

In the years which followed the tour in Scotland, other 
children were added to Wordsworth's family, till the small 
cottage at the Townend could no longer acconmiodate the 
household. The second child was the poet's only daughter, 
whom after his sist«r he called Dorothy, generally known 
as Dora, for, as he tells Lady Beaumont, he could not find 
it in his heart to call her by another name. This second 
Dora occupies in Wordsworth's later poetry the same 
place which the fiist Dorothy held in his earlier. Annt 
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Dorothy's love, as it expanded to tahe in each new 
comer, did not lose any of its intensity tovards her 
brother. While the uneasiness which the act of writing 
had atways occafdoned him was not diminished, weakness 
of eyesight increased. Then she had to write for him, she 
read to him, she walked with him as of old, besides sharing 
in all household cares. In November 1806, Wordsworth 
removed with his family to Coleorton, in Leicestershire, to 
spend the winter there in a honse of Sir George Beaumont's ; 
' Our own cottage,' he writes, ' being far too small for our 
femily to winter in, though we manage well enough in it 
daring the summer.' In the spring of 1807, Wordsworth 
and his wife visited London. Dorothy, who was left with 
the diildren, wrote the poem called ' The Mother's Eetnm,' 
as a welcome to Mrs. Wordaworth when she came back. 
Tbis with two other poems, written by her for the children, 
one on ' The Wind,' the other called ' The Cottager to her 
In&nt,' aftowarda appeared in an edition of her brother's 
poems. 

This seems the proper place to give the acconnt of Mies 
Wordsworth, as she ^)peared to De Quincey, when in 1 80T 
he first made the acqnidntance of Wordsworth, just before 
the Poet and his family quitted their old home in the 
cott^e at Graamere Ttfwnend. After speaking of Mrs. 
Wordsworth, he continnes : — 

' Immediately behind her moved a lady, shorter, slighter, 
and perhaps, in all other respects, as different &om hw in 
personal characteristics as could have been wished for tita 
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most effective contrast. " B.ec face was of Egyptian 
brown;" rarely, in a woman of English birth, had I seen a 
more determinate g^psy tan. Her eyes were not soft as 
Mrs. Wordsworth's, nor were they fierce or bold ; but they 
were wild and startling, and hurried in their motion. 
Her manner was wum, and even ardent ; her sensibility 
seemed constitutionally deep; aud some subtle fire of 
impa^ioned intellect apparently burned within her, which 
— ^being alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous 
expression by the irresistible instincts of her temperament, 
uid then immediately checked in obedience to the decorum 
of her sex and age and her maidenly condition — gave to 
her whole demeanour, and to her conversation, an air ot 
embarrassment, and even of self^MJuflict, that was almost 
distressing to witness. Even her very utterance aud 
ennnciation often suffered in point of cleamees aud steadi- 
ness, from the agitation of her excessive organic sensibility. 
At times the self- counteraction aud self-baffling of her 
feelings caused her even to stammer. But the greatest 
deductions from Miss Wordsworth's attractions, and from 
the exceeding interest which surrounded her, iu right of 
her character, of her history, and of the relation which she 
fulfilled towards her brother, were the glancing quickness 
of her motions, and other circumstances in her deportment 
(such as her stooping attitude when walking), which gave 
an ungraceful character to her appearance when out of 
doors. . . . 

' Her knowledge of literature was irregular aud thoroughly 
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nnej^tematic She wae content to be ignorant of nany 
things ; but vhat she knew, and had really mastered, lay 
where it could not be disturbed — in the temple of her own 
most fervid heart.' 

It may not be amiss here to add from the same gossipy 
but grapbic pen, a description of the Townend home, and 
of the way of life there, which has often before been 
quoted : — 

'A little semi-vestibule between two doors prefaced 
the entnince into what mi^t be considered the principal 
room of the cottage. It was an oblong square, not above 
eight and a half feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve 
broad; very prettily wainscoted from the floor to the 
ceihng with dark polished oak, slightly embellished with 
carving. One window there was — a perfect and unpre- 
tending cottage window — ^with little diamond panes, 
embowered at almost every seaaon of the year with roses, 
and, in the summer and autumn, with a profusion of 
jasmine and other fragrant shrubs. From the exuberant 
luxuriance of the vegetation around it, this window, 
though tolerably large, did not furnish a very powerful 
light to one who entered &om the open air. ... I was 
ushered up a little flight of stairs, fourteen in all, to a 
little drawing-room, or whatever the reader chooses to 
call it. Wordsworth himself has described the fire-place 
of this room as his 

" Half kitchen, and half parloiir fire." 
It was not fully seven feet six inches high, and in other 
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respects pretty nearly of the eame dimensions as the rustic 
hall below. There was, however, in a small recess, a 
library of perhaps three hundred volumefl, which seemed 
to consecrate this room as the poet's study and composing- 
room, and such occasionally it was. 

' About four o'clock it might be when we arrived. At 
that hour in November the daylight soon declined, and 
in an hour and a half we were all collected about the tea- 
toUe. 

'This witli the Wordsworths, under the simple rustic 
system of habits which they cherished then and for twenty 
years after, was the most delightful meal of the day, just 
as dinner is in great cities, and for the same reason, 
because it was prolonged into a meal of leisure and con- 
versation. That night I found myself, about eleven at 
night, in a pretty bedroom, about fourteen feet by twelve. 
Much I feared that this might turn out the best room in 
the house ; and it illustrates the hospitality of my new 
friends to mention that it was. . . . 

'Next morning Miss Wordsworth I found making 
breakfast in tiie little sitting-room. No one was there, no 
glittering breakfast service ; a kettle boiled upon the fire ; 
and everything was in harmony with these unpretending 
arrangements. 

' I rarely had seen so humble a manage ; and, contrasting 
the dignity of the man with this honourable poverty, and 
this courageous avowal of it, his utter absence of all effort 
to disguise the simple truth of tlte case, I felt my admira- 
tion increased. 
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' Throughout the day, vhich traa rainy, the same style 
of modest hospitality prevailed. Wordsworth and his 
eiater, myself being of the party, walked out in spite of the 
rain, and made the circuit of the two lakes, Orasmere and 
its dependency Rydal, a walk of about six miles. 

' On the third morning after my arrival in Grasmere, I 
found the whole iamily, except the two children, prepared 
for the expedition across the mountains. I had heard of 
no horses, and took it for granted that we were to walk ; 
however, at the moment of starting, a cart, the common 
farmer's cart of the country, made its appearance, and the 
driver was a bonny young woman of the vala Accord- 
ingly we were all carted along to the little town or lai^ 
village of Ambleside, three and a half miles distant. Our 
style of travelling occasioued no astonishment; on the 
contruy, we met a smiling salutation wherever we ap- 
peared; Miss Wordsworth being, as I observed, the 
person most familiarly known of our party, and the one 
who took upon herself the whole expenses of the flying 
colloquies exchanged with stra^era on the road.' 

When the family had to leave this cottage home at 
Townend, they migrated to Allan Bank in 1 808, and there 
remained for three years. In the spring of 1811 they 
moved to the Parsonage of Grasmere, and thence, in the 
spring of 1813, to Eydal Mount, their final abode. Their 
sojourn in the Parsonage was saddened by the loss of two 
children, who died within six months of each other, and 
were laid side by side in the churchyard of Grasmere. 
The Parsonage looks ri^t across the road on that burial- 
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place, and the continnal sight of this was more than 
they could bear. They were glad therefore to withdraw 
from it, and to exchange the vale of Grasmere, now filled 
for them with too mournful recollections, for the sweet 
retirement of Bydal. 

Through all these changes sister Dorothy went of course 
with them, and shared the affliction of the bereaved 
parents, as she had formerly shared their happiness. In 
1814, the year of the publication of the 'Excursion,' all 
of which Miss Wordsworth had transcribed, her brother 
made another tour in Scotland, and this time Yarrow was 
not unvisited. His wife and her sister went with him, but 
Dorothy, having stayed at home probably to tend the 
children, did not form one of the party, a circumstance 
which her brother always remembered with regret 

In the summer of 1820, however, she visited the Con- 
tinent with her brother and Mrs. Wordsworth, but of this 
tour no record remains. Another visit, the last but one, 
Wordsworth made to Scotland in 1831, accompanied by 
his daughter Dora. This time Yarrow was revisited in 
company with Sir Walter Scott, just before his last going 
from Tweedside. Wordsworth has chronicled his parting 
with Scott in two affecting Poems, which if any reader 
does not know by heart, I would recommend him to read 
them in the Appendix to this Journal.* 

But by the time this expedition was made, Dorothy was 
an invalid confined to a sick-room. In the year 1829 she 
' See Appeadix, pp. SCH, 307. 
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Tas seized by a severe iUnesB, which so prostrated ber, 
body and miud, that she never recovered from it. The 
UQceasiDg str^n of years had at last worn ont that 
buoyant frame and fervid spirit. She bad given herself 
to one work, and that work was done. To some it may 
seem a commonplace one, — to live in and for her brother, 
to do by him a sistei^e duty. With original powers which, 
had she chosen to set up on her own account, might 
have won for her high literary &me, she was content 
to foi^t herself, to merge all her gifts and all ber interests 
in those of her brother. She thus made him other and 
higher than he could have been had he stood alone, and 
enabled him to render better service to the world than 
without her ministry he could hare done. With this she 
was well content. It is sad to think that when the world 
at last knew him for what he was, the great original poet 
of this century, she who had helped to make him so was 
almost past rejoicing in it. It is said that during those 
latter years he never spoke of her without his voice being 
sensibly softened and saddened. The return of the day 
when they two first came to Grasmere was to him a solemn 
anniversary. Bat though so enfeebled, she still lived on, 
and survived her brother by nearly five years. Her death 
took place at Bydal Mount in Januaiy 1856, at the age 
of eighty-three. And now, beside her brother and his wife 
and others of that household, she rests in the' green Gras- 
mere churchyard, with the clear waters of £otha murmur- 
ing by. 
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To tetom to blie JourmiL Aa we read it, let us bear 
idways in mind that it was not meant for us, for tlie 
world, or 'the general reader,' but to be listened to by 
a small family circle, gathered round the winter fire. We 
should therefore remember that in reading it we are, as it 
were, allowed, after seventy years, to overhear what was not 
primarUy meant for our ears at all. Tiaa will account for 
a fulness and minuteness of detail which to unsympa- 
thetic persons may perhaps appear tedious. But the writer 
was telling her atoiy, not for unsympathetic persons, not 
for ' general readers,' much less for literary critics, but for 
'the household hearts that were her own,' on whose 
sympathy she could reckon, even down to the minutest 
circumstances of this journey. And so there is no attempt 
at fiue or sensational writing, as we now call it, no attempt 
at that modem artifice which they call word-painting. 
But there is the most absolute sincerity, the most per- 
fect fidelity to her own experience the most single-minded 
endeavour to set down precisely the things they saw and 
heard and felt, just as they saw and felt and heard 
them, while moving on their quiet way. And hence 
perhaps the observant reader who submits himself to the 
spirit that pervades this Journal may fiud in it« efibrtless 
narrative a truthfiilness, a tenderness of observation, a 
'vivid exactness,' a far-reaching and suggestive insight, 
for which he might look in vain in more studied pro- 
ductions. 

Another thing to note is the historic value that now 
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attacliea to this Journal. It marks the state of Scotland, 
and the feeling with which the most finely gifted English- 
men came to it seventy years since, at a time before the flood 
of English interest and 'tourism' had set in across the 
Border. The Wordswortha were of course not average 
English people. They came with an eye awake and trained 
for nature, and a heart in sympathy with nature and with 
man in a degree not common either in that or in any other 
age. They were north-country English too, and between 
these and the Lowland Scots there was leas difference of 
fibre and of feeling than there generally is between Cam- 
brians and Londoners. AH their lives they had been wont 
to gaze across the Solway on the dimly-outlined mountains of 
the Scottish Border. This alone and their love of scenery 
and of wandering were enough, apart from other inducement, 
to have lured them northward. But that tide of sentiment, 
which in oar day has culminated in our annual tourist 
inundation, was already setting in. It 'had been growing 
ever since * The Forty-five,' when the sudden descent of 
the Highland host on England, arrested only by the disas- 
trous pause at Derby, had frightened the Londoners from 
their propriety, and all but scared the Second Geoi^ be- 
yond seas. This terror in time subsided, but the interest 
in the northern savages still survived, and was further 
stimulated when, about fifteen years after, the portent of 
Mai^herson's Ossian burst on the astonished world of 
literature. Then about eleven years later, in 1773, the 
burly and bigoted English Lexicographer buttoned his 
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great-coat up to the throat and set out on a Highland 
eheltie from Invemesa, on that wonderful 'Tour to the 
Hebrides,' by which he detennined to extinguish for ever 
Macpheraon and his impudent forgeriea. Such a tour 
Beemed at that day ae adventurous as would now be a 
journey to the heart of Africa, and the stories which 
Johnson told of the Hebrideans and their lives let in on 
his Cockney readers the impression of a world as strange 
as any which Livingstone could now report of. Then, in 
1786, came Bums, whose poetry, if it did not reach the 
ordinary Englishman of the literary class, at least thrilled 
the hearts of English poets. That Wordsworth had felt 
his power we know, for, independent as he stood, and 
little wont to acknowledge his indebtedness to any, he 
yet confesses in one place that it was Bums who first set 
him on the right track. This series of surprises coming 
from beyond the Tweed had drawn the eyes of Englishmen 
towards Scotland. Especially two such voices — Ossian 
speaking from the heart of the Highlands, Bums concentrat- 
ing in his song the whole strength and the weakness also 
of Lowland character — seemed to call across the Borders on 
Wordsworth to come and look on their land. And dur- 
ing all the first days of that joumey the thought of Bums 
and his untimely end, then so recent, lay heavy on his 
heart. 

Again, it were well, as we read, to remember the time 
when this Diary was written. It was before Scott was 
known as an original poet, before he had given anything 
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to the world save ' The Border MinBtrelsy.' We are accus- 
tomed to credit Scott irith whatever ench&otinent invests 
Scotland in the eyes of the English, and of foreigners. 
And doubtless a large portion of it is due to him, but 
p^haps not quite so much as we are apt to fancy. We 
commonly suppose that it was he who firet discoTered 
the Trossachs and Loch Katrine, and revealed them to the 
world in 'The Lady of the Lake.' Yet they must have had 
some earlier renown, enough to make Wordsworth, travel- 
ling two years before the appearance even of Scott's ' Li^,' 
turn aside to go in search of them. 

To Dorothy Wordsworth and Coleridge this was the first 
time they had set foot on Scottish ground. Wordsworth 
himself seems to have crossed the Border two years before 
this, though of that journey there is no record remaining. 
As they set forth from Keswick on that August morning 
one can well believe that 



Xone of the three paid much regard to the outward man. 
Coleridge, perhaps, in soiled nankeen trousers, and with 
the blue and brass in which he used to appear in TTni- 
tarian pulpits, bnttoned round his growing corpulency; 
Wordsworth in a suit of russet, not to say dingy, brown, 
with a broad flapping straw hat to protect his weak eye- 
sight. And as for Miss Wordsworth, we may well 
believe that in her dress she thought more of use than 
of ornament. These three, mounted on their outlandish 
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Irish cat, with a horse, now gibbing and backing over 
a bank, sow redaced to a walk, with one of the poets 
leading him by the head, must have cot but a sorry 
figure, and wakened many a smile and gibe in passers- 
by. As they wound their way up Nithsdale, one can 
well imagine how some Border lord or laird, riding, or 
driving past in smart equipage, would look on them 
askance, taking them for what Bums calls a 'wheea 
gangrel bodies,' or for a set of Dominie Sampsons from the 
other side the Border, or for some offshoot of the ' Anld 
Licht ' Secedera. Poor Coleridge, ill at ease, and in t^e 
dumps all the way, stretched asleep on the car cushions, 
while the other two were admiring the scenery, could not 
have added to their hilarity. And it must have been a 
relief to Wordsworth and his sister, though the Journal 
hints it not, when he left them at Loch Lomond. But 
however grotesque their appearance may have heen, they 
bore within them that which mcide their jonmey rich in 
delist to themselves, not to say to others. They were 
then both in their prime, Wordsworth and his sister 
being just past thirty. They had the observant eye 
and the feeling heart which money cannot buy. THo 
donbt to them, accustomed to the cleanness and comfort 
of the farms and cottages of Westmoreland, those ' homes 
of ancient peace,' with their w^nn stone porches and 
their shelter of household sycamores, the dirt and disoom- 
fort of the inns and of the humbler abodes they entered 
must have been repulsive enough. Ereu the gentlemen's 
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seats had to them an air of neglect and desolation, and 
the new plantations of larch and fir with wMch they 
had then began to be snirounded, gave an impression of raw- 
nees, barrenness, and lack of geniality. Xor less in large 
towns, as in Glasgow, were tbey struck by the dulness and 
dreariness in the aspect and demeanour of the ' dim com- 
mon populations.' They saw and felt these things as keenly 
as any could do. But, unlike ordinaiy travellers, they were 
not scared or disgusted by them. They did not think that 
the first appearance was all. They felt and saw that there 
was more behind. With lively interest they note the 
healthy young women travelling barefoot, though well 
dressed, the children without shoes or stockings, the bare- 
foot boys, some with their caps wreathed with wild flowers, 
others who could read Yirgil or Homer. They pass, aa 
&iends, beneath the humble cottage roofs, look with sym- 
pathy on tbe countenances of the inmates, partake, when 
bidden, of their homely fare, enter feelingly into their 
pathetic human histories. They came there not to criticise, 
but to know and feel. 

Aguu, their intense love for their Westmoreland dales 
and meres did not send them to look on those of Scotland 
with a sense of rivalry, bnt of brotherhood. They were 
altogether free from that vulgar habit of comparing scene 
with scene which so poisons the eye to all true perception 
of natural beauty, — aa though the one great end were to 
graduate all the various scenes of nature in the list of « 
competitive examination. Hence whatev^ new they met 
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with, they were ready to welcome and enjoy. They could 
appreciate the long, bare, houseless, treeless glens, not lees 
than the well-wooded lakes. And yet Miss Wordsworth's 
home-heartedaesB makes her long for some touches of home 
and human habitation to break the long bleak solitudes 
she passed throu^ The absolute desolation of the Moor 
of Sannoch, so stirring to some, was evidently too much 
for her. 

' The lonelinetg 
Loaded her ha&rt, tbe desert tired her eye.' 

Again, throughout the Journal we see how to her eye 
man and nature interact on each other. That deep feeling, 
BO Btjx>ng in her brother's poetry, of the interest that man 
gives to nature, and still more the dignity that nature gives 
to man, is not less strongly felt by her. It is man seen 
against a great background of nature and solitude that 
most stirs her imagination. Tho woman sitting sole by 
the margin of Daer Water, or the old man alone in the 
corn-field, or the boy solitary on the Moor of Oawford- 
john — these in her prose are pictures quite akin and 
equal to many a one that occurs in her brother's verse. 
This sense of man with 'grandeur circumfused,' 'the 
sanctity of nature given to man,' is as primary in her as in 
her brother. I cannot believe that she merely learnt it 
from hiuL It must have been innate in both, derived by 
both ftom one original source. 

One b struck throughout by the absence of all effort at 
fine or imaginative writing. Bat this only makes more 
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effective those natural gleams that come iinbicldeiL After 
the dulness of Glasgow and the Yale of Leven comes that 
wakening up to vei; ec^>asy among the islands of Loch 
Lomond, — that new world, magical, enchanting. And then 
that plunge into the heart of the Highlands, when they 
find themselves b^ the shores of Loch Katrine, alone with 
the native people there, — ^the amell of the peat-reek within, 
and the scent of the bog-myrtle without ; those ' gentle 
ardours' that awake, as they move along Lochawe-side 
and look into the core of Oraachan, or catch that Appin 
gjen by Loch Linnhe, at the bright sunset hour, enlivened 
by the haymaking people ; or that new rapture they drink 
in at the first glimpse, from Loch Etive shores, of the 
blue Atlantic Isles. And then what a fitting close to such 
a tour was that meeting with Walter Scott; the two great 
poets of their time, both in the morning of their power, 
and both still unknown, joining hands of friendship which 
was to last for life I 

But I have said more than enough. Those who care 
for the things which the Wordsworths cared for will find 
in this quiet narrative much to their mind. And they 
will find from it some new light shed on those delightful 
poems, memorial of that tour, which remain as an undying 
track of glory illuminating the path these two trod. These 
poems are printed in the Appendix, that those who know 
them weU may read them once again, and that those who 
do not know them, except by Guide-book extracts, may turn 
to them, after reading the Journal, and try whether they 
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cannot find in them something wbidi tliejr never found 
elsewhere. 



Thne is one entry, the last in the Joamal, nude as Ute 
as 1832, which alludes to a fact which, but for this note, 
might hare been left without comment* Throu^out the 
whole tour no distinction seems to have been made between 
Saturday and Sunday. One would have thought that, if 
nothing else, aympathy at leaat, which they did not lack, 
would have led Wordsworth' and his sister to turn aside 
and share the Sabbath wor^ip of the n&tive people. 
Even the tired jade might: have put in his elaim for 
his Sabbath rest; not to mention the scandal which the 
sight of Simday travellers ' in lonely paols of Scotland 
must then have caused, and the name, they must many a 
lime have earned for themselves, of 'Sabbath-breakera.' 
This last entry of 1832, however, marks a change, which, 
if it came to Dorothy, came not less decidedly' to her 
brother. This change has been often remarked on, and has 
been stigmatized by ' the enlightened ones ' as ' the reaction.' 
They say that the earlier nature- worship, which they call 

• The following Is the entry referred to; — 

' October Uh, 1832.— I find that this tont was hoth begun and ended on 
a Sunday. I Bin aorry that it should hsia been bo, thoogh I hope and 
trust that onj thoughts and feelings were not seldom as pious and serious 
as if we had dul;^ attendsd a place devoted to public worship. Hy senti. 
mqnts tuiTe nndaigone a great ahange since 1803 respecting the absolute 
necessity of keeping the Sabbath by a regular attendance at church. 

'D. W/ 
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Pantheistic, speaks the true and genuine man ; the latep and 
more consciously Chrietian mood they r^ard as the pro- 
duct, not of deepened experience, but of timidity, or at 
least as the sign of decreasing insight. It is not bo that I 
, would interpret it. Wordsworth and his siater, with their 
rare gift of soul and eye, saw further into nature, and felt it 
more profoundly than common men can, and had no doubt' 
fbund' there eometMng which tbegroaaworld dreams not o£ 
Theyrecovered thence a higher teaching, which mrai for 
ages- had lost. They leamt to think of God as b^g 
actually very near to theminall they saw and heard ; not 
as- the meohani'cal' Artificer, who makes a world and then 
dwells aloof from it^ but as 

' Thb Being that is in tlie clouds and air, 
' . . "Rail ii in the green leares amcing the groves.' 

^ naturej wMdh to most eyed is but a dull lifeless mass, 
impelled' l^ dead mechanic movements, their finer spirits 
Were aware" of a breathing life, a living Presence, distinct, 
yet not alien from, their own spirits, and thence they drank 
Ufe, and strength, and joy. Abd not is nature alone, but 
fh>m their oWn hearts, from the deep places 'of their moral 
nature, and frOm their minglings with their fellow-men, 
tfiey could oftentimes overhear 

'The still sad musio of hnmitiuty, 

Nor harsh noi gratiiig, though of ample power ' 

To. chasten and snbdue.' 

And through this they learned to feel for themselves, and 
not conventionally, the upholding presence of One on whom 
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the souI'b ' du-k foundations reat.' Likely enongh in the 
prime of their strength they may have imagined that 
these teachings coming from nature and from man were 
in themselyes enough. 

But when sorrow and bereavement came, and with them 
the deepened sense of sin and of utter need, they learned 
that in nature alone was nothing which in the end they could 
abide by. They had been true to the lights they had, and 
they were led on to higher. They were led to go beyond 
nature and man for their ultimate support, and to overhear 
from that higher region another, diviner ' tone, into which 
all die strains of this world's music are ultimately to be 
resolved.' The Poet, nor less his sister, came at length to 
feel, what philosophers find bo hard to believe, — that The 
Being whom he had long known as near him in the 
solitudes of nature, aa close to the beatings of his own 
heart, was He who had eo loved him as to die for him. 
True it is that this later and more distinctly Christian 
experience is but faintly reflected in Wordsworth's poetry 
compared with the earlier naturalistic mood. But this is 
exphuned by the fact that before the later experience 
became prominent, the early fervour of poetic creation 
had already passed. Not the less for this, however, was 
the poet's later conviction a riper, more advanced wisdom 
— not a I 
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EECOLLECTIONS 



A TOUR MADE IN SCOTLAND. 

A.D. 1B03. 



FIRST WEElt. 

William and I parted from Mary on Sunday afternoon, 
August 14th, 1803; and William, Coleridge, and I left 
KeBwick on Monday morning, the 16 th, at twenty minates 
after eleven o'clock. The day was very hot ; we walked 
up the hilla, and along all the rough road, which made our 
walking half the day's journey. Travelled under the foot 
of Carrock, a mountain covered with stones on the lower 
part; above, it is veiy rocky, but sheep pasture there; 
we saw several where there seemed to be no grass to tempt 
them. Passed Uie foot of Grisdale and Mosedale, both 
pastoral valleys, narrow, and soon terminating in the moun- 
tains — green, with scattered trees and houses, and each a 
beantifiil stream. At Grisdale our horse backed upon a 
steep bank where the road was not fenced, just above a 
pretty mill at the foot of the valley ; and we had a second 
threatening of a diaaater in crossing a narrow bridge 
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between the two dales ; but this was not the fault of either 
man or horse. Slept at Mr. Younghusband's public-house, 
Hesket Newmarket. In the evening walked to Caldbeck 
Falls, a delicious spot in which to breathe out a sununer's 
day — ^limestone rocks, hanging trees, pools, and water 
breaks — caves and caldrons which have been honoured 
with fidiy names, and no doubt continue in the fancy of 
the nei^bourbood to resound with faiiy TSTels, 

Tuesday, Augud l^th. — Passed Eose Castle upon the 
Caldew, an ancient building of red stone, with sloping 
gardens, an ivied gateway, velvet lawns, old garden walls, 
trim flower-borders with stately and luxuriant flowers. 
We walked up to the house and stood some minutes 
watching the swallows that flew about restlessly, and flung 
their shadows upon the sunbright walls of the old build- 
ing ; the shadows glanced and twinkled, interchanged and 
' crossed each other, expanded and shrunk up, appeared and 
disappeared every instant ; as I observed to William and 
Coleridge, seeming more like living things than the birds 
themselves. Dined at Carlisle ; the town in a bustle with 
the assizes ; so many strange faces known in former times 
and recognised, that it half seemed as if I ought to know 
them all, and, together with the noise, the fine ladies, etc., 
they put me into confusion. This day Hatfield was con- 
demned.' I stood at the door of the gaoler's house, where 
he was; William entered the house, and Coleridge saw 
him ; I fell into conversation with a debtor, who told me 
in a dry way that be was ' fiir over-learned,' and another 
man observed to William that we might learn from 
Hatfield's &te 'not to meddle with pen and ink.' We 
gave a shilling to my companion, whom we found out to be 
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a friend of the family, a fellow-sailor witli my brother John' 
'in Captain Wordsworth's ship.' Walked upon the city 
waUs, which are broken down in places and cmmbling 
away, and most disgusting from filth. The city and 
neighbourhood of Carlisle disappointed me ; the banks of 
the river quite flat, and, though the holms are rich, there 
is not much beauty in the vale from the want of trees — at 
least to the eye of a person coming from En^and, and, 
I scarcely know bow, but to me , the holms ha<i not 
a wiiwrQl look; there was something townish in their 
appearance, a dnlnesa in their strong deep green. To 
Longtown — not very interesting, except from the long views 
over the flat country; the road rough, chiefly newly mended. 
Beached Longtown after sunset, a town of brick houses 
belonging chiefly to the Graham famUy. Being in the form 
of a cross and not long, it had been better called Crosatown. 
There are several shops, and it is not a very small place ; 
but I could not meet with a silver thimble, and bought a 
halfpenny brass one. Slept at the Graham's Arms, a large 
inn. Here, as everywhere else, the people seemed utterly 
Insensible of the enormity of Hatfield's offences ; tlie ostler 
told William that he was quite a gentleman, paid every 
one genteelly, etc. etc. He and 'Mary' had walked together 
to Gretna Green ; a heavy rain came on when they were 
there ; a returned chaise happened to pass, and the driver 
would have taken them up; but 'Mr. Hope's' carriage was 
to be sent for; he did not choose to accept the chaise- 
driver's offer, 

Wednesday, Au^l \1lk. — Left Longtown after break- 
fast About half-a-mile from the town a guide-post and 
two roads, to Edinbui^b and Glasgow ; we took the left- 
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hand road, to Glasgow. Here sair a specimen of the 
luxuriance of the heath-plant, as it grows in Scotland ; it 
was in the enclosed plantations — perhaps sheltered by 
them. These plantations appeared to be not well grown 
for their age ; the trees were stunted. Afterwards the 
road, treeless, over a peat-moss common — the Solway 
Mobs ; here and there an earth-built hut with its peat 
stack, a scanty growing willow hedge round the kail- 
garth, perhaps the cow pasturing near, — a little lass 
watching it, — the dreary waste cheered by the endless 
ringing of larks. 

We enter Scotland by crossing the river Sark ; on the 
Scotch side of the bridge the ground is unenclosed pastur- 
age ; it was very green, and scattered over with that yellow 
flowered plant which we call grunsel ; the hills heave and 
swell prettily enough ; cattle feeding ; a few com-^elds near 
the river. At the top of the hill opposite is Springfield, 
a vOlage built by Sir William Maxwell — a dull uniformity 
in the houses, as is usual when all built at one time, or 
belonging to one individual, each just big enough for two 
people to live in, and in which a family, large or small as it 
may happen, is crammed. There the marriages are performed. 
Further on, though almost contiguous, is Gretna Green, 
upon a hill and among trees. This sounds well, but it 
is a dreary place ; the stone houses dirty and miserable, 
with broken windows. There is a pleasant view from the 
churchyard over Solway Firth to the Cumberland monn- 
t^ns. Dined at Annan. On our left as we travelled along 
appeared the Solway Firth and the mountains beyond, but 
the near country dreary. Those bouses by the roadside 
which are built of stone are comfortless and dirty; but 
we peeped into & clay ' biggin' that was very ' canny,' and 
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I daresay will be as warm as a swallow's nest in winter. 
The town of Annan made me think of France and Germany; 
many of the houses large and gloomy, the size of them 
outrunnii^ the comforts. One thing which was like 
Germany pleased me : the shopkeepers express their 
calling by some device or painting; bread-bakers have 
biscuits, loaves, cakes painted on their window-shatters; 
blacksmiths horses' shoes, iron tools, etc eta ; and so on 
through all trades. 

Beached Dumfries at about nine o'clock — market-day ; 
met crowds of people on the road and every one had a 
smile for us and our car. . . . The inn was a large 
house, and tolerably comfortable; Mr, Eogers and his 
sister, whom we had seen at our own cottage at Gras- 
mere a few days before, had arrived there that same 
afternoon on their way to the Highlands; but we did 
not see them till the next morning, and only for about a 
quarter of an hour. 

Thursday, August ISth. — Went to Uie churchyard where 
Bums is buried. A bookseller accompanied us. He 
showed us die outside of Bums's house, where he had lived 
the last three years of his life, and where he died. It has 
a mean appearance, and is in a bye situation, whitewashed ; 
dirty about the doors, aa almost all Scotch houses are; 
flowering plants in the windows. 

Went on to visit his grava He lies at a comer of the 
churchyard, and his second son, Francis Wallace, beside 
him. There is no stone to mark the spot ;' but a hundred 
guineas have been collected, to be expended on some sort 
of monument ' There,' said the bookseller, pointing to a 
pompous monument, ' there lies Mr. Such-arone ' — I have 
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ten hia name,- — 'a remarkably clever man; he was 
an attorney, and liardly ever lost a cause he undertook. 
Bums made many a lampoon upon him, and there they reat, 
as you see.' We looked at the grave vith melancholy and 
painAiI reflections, repeating to each other his own verses : — 

' Is there a man whose judgment clear 
Ctm others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life's mad career 

Wild as the wave I— 
Here let him pause, and throoRh a tear 

Survey this grave. 
The poor Inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stain'd his name.' 
The churchyard is full of grave-stonea and expensive 
monuments in all sorts of &ntastic shapes — obelisk-wise, 
pillar-wise, etc. In speaking of Gretna Green, I forgot to 
mention that we visited the churchyard. The church is 
like a huge house ; indeed, bo are all the churches, with a 
steeple, not a square tower or spire, — a sort of thing more 
like a glass-house chimney than a Church of England 
steeple ; grave-stones in abundance, few verses, yet there 
were some— no texts. Over the graves of married women 
the maiden name instead of that of the husband, ' spouse' 
instead of 'wife,' and the place of abode preceded by 
'in' instead of 'of.' When our guide had left us, we 
turned again to Buma's house. Mrs. Bums was gone to 
spend some time by the sea-shore with her children. We 
spoke to the servant-maid at the door, who invited us 
forward, and we sat down in the parlour. The walls were 
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coloured with a blue irash ; on oae Bide of the fire was a 
mahogany desk, opposite to the window a clock, and over 
the desk a print from the ' Cotter's Saturday Night,' 
which Boms mentions in one of his letters having received 
as a present. The house was cleanly and neat in the 
inside, the stairs of stone, scoured white, the kitchen on 
the right dde of the passage, the parlour on the left. In 
the room above the parlour the Poet died, and his son 
after him in the same room. The servant told us she had 
lived five yeara with Mrs. Bnrns, who was now in great 
sorrow for the death of 'Wallace.' She stud that Mrs. 
Soms's youngest son was at Christ's Hospital. 

We were glad to leave DnmMes, which is no agreeable 
place to them who do not love the bustle of a town that 
seems to be rising up to wealth. We could think of little else 
but poor Bums, and his moving about on that nnpoetic 
ground. In our road to Brownhilt, the next stage, we 
passed EUisIand at a little distance on our right, his farm- 
house. We might there have had more pleasure in looking 
round, if we had been nearer to the spot ; but there is no 
thought surviving in connexion with Bums's dtdly life 
that is not heart-depressing. Travelled through the vale 
of Mth, here little like a vale, it is so broad, with irregular 
hills rising up on each side, in outline resembling the 
old-fashioned valances of a bed. There is a great deal of 
arable land ; the com ripe ; trees here and there— planta- 
tions, clumps, coppices, and a newness in everything. 
So much of the gorse and broom rooted out that you 
wonder why it is not all gone, and yet there seems to be 
almost as much gorse and broom as com ; and they grow 
one among another you know not how. Grossed the 
Nith ; the vale becomes narrow, and very pleasant ; com 
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fields, green hills, clay cottageB ; the river's bed rock;, with 
voody bauka Left the Nith about a mile and a half, and 
reached Brownhill, a lonely inn, where we slept. The view 
from the windows was pleasing, though some travellers 
might have been disposed to quarrel wiUi it for its general 
nakedness; yet there was abundance of com. It is an 
open country — open, yet all over hills. At a little distance 
were many cottages among trees, that looked very pretty. 
Brownhill is about seven or eight miles from Ellisland. 
I fancied to myself, while I was sitting in the parlour, that 
Bums might have caroused there, for most likely his 
rounds extended so far, and this thought gave a melan- 
choly interest to the smoky walls. It was as pretty a 
room as a thoroughly dirty one could be — a squu« parlour 
painted green, but so covered over with smoke and dirt 
that it looked not unlike green seen through black gauze. 
There were three windows, looking three ways, a buffet 
ornamented with tea-cups, a superfine largeish looking- 
glass with gilt ornaments spreading far and wide, the glass 
spotted with dirt, some ordinary alehouse pictures, and 
above the chimney-piece a print in a much better style 
— as William guessed, taken from a painting by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds — of some lady of quality, in the character of 
Euphrosyne, ' Ay,' said the servant girl, seeing that we 
looked at it, 'there's many travellers would give a deal for 
that, it's more admired than any in the house.' We 
could not but smOe ; for the rest were such as may be found 
in the basket of any Italian image and picture hawker. 

William and I walked out after dinner; Coleridge 
was not well, and slept upon the carriage cushions. We 
mode our way to the cottages among the little hills and 
knots of wood, and then saw what a delightful country 
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this part of Scotland migbt be made by planting forest 
trees. The ground all over heavea and stoUb like a ae&; 
but for miles there are neither trees nor hedgerows, only 
'motiiid' fences and tracts ; or slips of com, potatoes, clover 
— ^with hay between, and banen land; but near the 
cottages many hills and hillocks covered with wood. We 
parsed some line trees, and paused under tbe shade of one 
dose by an old mansion that seemed from its neglected 
state to be inhabited by farmers. But I must say 
that many of the 'gentlemen's' honses which we have 
passed in Scotland have an air of neglect, and even of 
desolation. It was a beech, in the full glory of complete 
and perfect growth, very tall, with one thick stem mounting 
to a considerable height, which was split into four ' thighs,' 
ae Coleridge afterwards called them, each in size a fine tree. 
Passed another mansion, now tenanted by a schoolmaster; 
many boys playing upon the lawn. I cannot take leave of 
the country which we passed through to-day, without men- 
tioning that we saw the Cumberland mountains within half 
a mile of £llisland, Bums's house, the last view we had of 
them. Drayton has prettily described the connexion which 
this neighbourhood has with onrs when he makes Skiddaw 
say — 

' Scnrfell* from the sky, 
That Anadalet doth crown, with a moat amorous eye. 
Salutes me every day, or at my pride looks gtim, 
Oft thieatning me with clouds, as I oft threatniug him.' 

These lines recurred to William's memory, and we talked 
of Bums, and of the prospect he must have had, perhaps 
&om his own door, of Skiddaw and his companions, indulg- 
ing ourselves in the fancy that we m^hi have been 
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personally known to each other, and he have looked upon 
those objects with more pleasure for our sakes. We talked 
of Coleridge's children and family, then at the foot of 
Skiddaw, and our own new-bom John a few miles behind 
it ; while the grave of Bums's son, which we had just seen 
by the side of his &ther, and some stories heard at Dumfries 
respecting the dangers his surviving children were exposed 
to, filled ns with melancholy concern, which had a kind of 
connexion with ourselyes. In recollection of this, William 
long afterwards wrote the following Address to the sons of 
tbe ill-fated poet : — 

Ye now are panting up life's hill, 
Tis twilight time of good and ill, 
And more than common strength and skill 

Mnat ye display, 
If ye would give the better will 

Its lawfhl Bway. 

StroDg-bodied if ye be to bear 
Intemperance with less hann, beware, 
Bnt if your Father's wit ye share. 

Then, then indeed, 
Ye Sons of Bums, for watchful care 

There will be need. 

For honest men delight will take 
To shew you favour for his sake. 
Will flatter you, and Fool and Bake 

Your steps pursue. 
And of your Father's name will make 
A ouure for you. 
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Let no mean hope your Bonis enslave, 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Yonr Fftther sucli example gave. 

And aacb revere, 
Bat be admooished by his grave, 

And think and fear.* 

Friday, ^u^isi Idlh. — Open country for a considerable 
Tvay. Paaaed through the villi^ of Thomhill, built by the 
Dake of Queenaberry ; the ' brother-houses ' so Hmall that 
Uiey might have been built to stamp a character of insol^t 
pride on hia own huge mansion of Dmmlanrigg, which is 
full in view on the opposite side of the Nith. This man- 
sion is indeed very large ; bat to ns it appeared like a 
gathering together of little things. The roof is broken into 
a hundred pieces, cupolas, etc., in the shape of casters, con- 
juror's balls, cups, and the like. The situation would be 
noble if the woods had been left standing ; but they have 
been cut down not long ago, and the hills above and be- 
low the house are qnite bare. About a mile and a half 
from Dmmlanrigg is a turnpike gate at the top of a hill 
We left our car with the man, and turned aside into a field 
where we looked down upon the Nith, which runs &r be- 
low in a deep and rocky channel ; the banks woody ; the 
view pleasant down the river towards Thomhill, an open 
country — com fields, pastures, and scattered trees. Returned 
to the turnpike house, a cold spot upon a common, black 
cattle feeding close to the door. Our road led us down 
the hill to the side of the Nith, and we travelled along its 
banks for some mUea. Here were clay cottages perhaps 
every half or quarter of a mile. The bed of the stream 
rough with rocks; banks irregular, now woody, now bate; 
* See Appendix A. 
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here a patch of broom, there of com, then of pasturage; 
and hillfi green or heathy above. We were to have given 
our horse meal and water at a public-bouae in one of the 
hamleta we passed through, but missed the house, for, as 
is common in Scotland, it was without a sign-board. . 
Travelled on, still beside the Nith, till we came to a turnpike 
house, which stood rather high on the bill-side, and &om 
the door we looked a long way up and down the river. 
The air coldish, the wind strong. 

We asked the turnpike man to let us have some meal and 
water. He had no meal, but luckily we had part of a feed 
of com brought from Keswick, and he procured some hay 
at a neighbouring house. In the meautime I went into the 
house, where was an old man with a grey plaid over his 
shoulders, reading a newspaper. On the shelf lay a volume 
of the Scotch Encyclopiedia, a History of England, and some 
other hooks. The old man was a caller by the way. The 
man of the house came back, and we began to talk. He was 
very intelligent ; had travelled all over England, Scotland, 
and Ireland as a gentleman's servant, and now lived alone in 
that lonesome place. He said he was tired of bis bargain, 
for he feared he should lose by it. And he had indeed 
a troublesome office, for coal-carte without number were 
passing by, and the drivers seemed to do their utmost to 
cheat him. There is always something peculiar in the 
house of a man living alone. This was but half-fumished, 
yet nothing seemed wanting for Au comfort, though a female 
who had travelled half as far would have needed fifty other 
things. He had no other meat oi drink in the house but 
oat bread and cheese — the cheese was made with the addi- 
tion of seeds — and some skimmed milk. He gave us of 
his bread and cheese, and milk, which proved to be sonr. 
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We had yet ten or eleven miles to trarel, and no food 
with UH. William lay under the wind in a corn-field be- 
low the house, beii^ not well enough to partake of the 
milk and bread. Coleridge gave our host a pamphlet, 
' The Crisis of the Sugar Colonies ;' he waa well acquainted 
with Buma'a poema. There was a politeness and a manly 
ireedom in this man's manners which pleased me veiy 
much. He told us that he had served a gentleman, a 
captain in the army — ^be did not know who he waa, for 
none of his relations had ever come to see him, but be used 
to receive many lettere — that he had lived near Dumfries 
till they woold let bim stay no longer, he made such havoc 
with the game ; hia whole delight from morning till night, 
and the long year through, was in field sporta ; be would 
be on bis feet the worst days in winter, and wade through 
snow up to the middle after hie game. If be had company 
be was in tortures till they were gone ; be would then throw 
off hia coat and put on an old jacket not worth balf-a-crown. 
He drank his bottle of wine every day, and two if he bad 
better sport than usuaL Ladies sometimes came to stay 
with his wife, and he oflen carried them out in an Irish 
jaunting-car, and if they vexed him be would choose the 
dirtiest roads poaaible, and spoil their clothea by jumping 
in and out of tbe car, and treading upon them. ' But for 
all that ' — and ao be ended all — ' he was a good fellow, and 
a clever fellow, and he liked bim well.' He would have 
ten or a dozen hares in the larder at once, be half main- 
tained bis family with game, and be himself waa very fond 
of eating of the spoil — unusual with true heart-and-soul 
sportsmen. 

The man gave ua an account of his farm where he had 
lived, which was so cheap and pleasant that we thought 
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we should have liked to have had it ourselves. Soon 
after leaving the turnpike house we turned up a hill to 
the right, the road for a little way very steep, bare hills, 
with sheep. 

Afber ascending a little while we heard the murmur of a 
stream far below ub, and saw it flowing downwards on 
our left, towards the Nith, and before us, between steep 
green hills, coming along a windii^ valley. The simplicity 
of the prospect impressed us very much. There was a 
nngle cottage by the brook side ; the dell was not heathy, 
but it w&s impossible not to think of Peter Bell's High- 
land GirL 

We now felt indeed that we were in Scotland ; there 
was a natural peculiarity in this place. In the scenes 
of the Nith it had not been the same as England, but 
yet not simple, naked Scotland. The road led us down 
the hill) and now there was no room in the vale but for 
the river and tiie road ; we had sometimes the stream to 
the right, sometimes to the left. The hills were pastoral, 
but we did not see many sheep ; green smooth turf on the 
left, no ferns. On the right the heath-plant grew in abun- 
dance, of the most exquisite colour ; it covered a whole hill- 
side, or it was in streams and patches. We travelled along 
the vale without appearing to ascend for some miles ; all 
the reaches were beautiful, in exquisite proportion, the hills 
seeming very high &am being so near to us. It might have 
seemed a valley which nature had kept to herself for pen- 
sive thoughts and tender feelings, but that we were reminded 
at every turning of the road of something beyond by the 
coal-carts which were travelling towards us. Though these 
carts broke in upon the tranquillity of the glen, they added 
much to the picturesque effect of the different views, which 
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indeed wanted nothing, though perfectly bare, houseless, 
and treeless. 

AiW some time our road took us upwards towards 
the end of the valley. Now the steeps were heathy 
all around. Just as we began to climb the hill, we saw 
three boys who came down the cleft of a brow on our left ; 
one carried a fishing-rod, and the hats of all were braided 
with honeysuckles j they ran after one another as wanton 
as the wind. I cannot express what a character of beauty 
those few honeyBuckles in the hats of the three boys gave 
to the place : what bower could they have come &om1 We 
walked up the hill, met two well-dressed travellers, the 
woman barefoot. Our little lads before they had gone £sr 
were joined by some half-dozen of their companions, all 
without shoes and stockings. They told us they lived at 
Wanlockhead, the village above, pointing to the top of 
the hill ; they went to school and learned Latin, Virgil, 
and some of them Greek, Homer, but when Coleridge 
began to inquire further, off they ran, poor things! I 
suppose a&aid of being examined. 

When, after a steep ascent, we had reached the top of 
the hill, we saw a vill^;e about half a mile before us, 
on the side of another hill, which rose up above the 
spot where we were, after a descent, a sort of valley or 
hollow. Nothing grew upon this ground, or the hills 
above or below, but heather, yet round about the village 
— which consisted of a great number of huts, all alike, 
and all thatched, with a few larger slated houses among 
them, and a single modem built one of a considerable 
size — were a hundred patdies of cultivated ground, 
potatoes, oats, bay, and grass. We were strack with 
the sight of haycock fastened down with aprons, sheets, 
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pieces of sacking — as we supposed, to prevent the wind 
fWtm blowing them awa^. We aftenrarda found that 
this practice was very general in Scotland. Every cottage 
seemed to have its little plot of ground, fenced hy a 
ridge of earth j this plot contained two or three differ- 
ent divisions, k^, potatoes, oata, hay ; the houses all 
standing in lines, or never far apart ; the cultivated ground 
was all together also, and made a very Strang appearance 
with its many greens among the dark brown hills, neither 
tree nor shrub growing; yet the grass and the potatoes 
looked greener than elsewhere, owing to the bareness of the 
neighbouring hills; it was indeed a wild and singular 
spot — to use a woman's illustration, like a collection of 
patchwork, made of pieces as they might have chanced to 
have been cut by the mantua-maker, only just smoothed to 
fit each other, the different sorts of produce being in such 
a multitude of plots, and those so small and of such irregu- 
lar shapes. Add to the strangeness of the village itself, 
that we had been climbing upwards, though gently, for 
many miles, and for the last mile and a half up a steep 
ascent, and did not know of any village till we saw the 
boys who had come out to play. The air was very cold, 
and one could not help thinking what it must be in winter, 
when those hills, now 'red brown,' should have their 
three months' covering of snow. 

The village, as we guessed, is inhabited by miners ; the 
mines belong to the Duke of Queensbeny. The road to the 
village, down which the lads scampered away, was straight 
forward. I must mention that we met, just after we had 
parted from th^n, another little fellow, about six years 
old, carrying a bundle over his shoulder ; he seemed poor 
and half-starved, and was scratching his fingers, which were 
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covered with the itch. He was a miner's son, and lived at 
Waulockhead ; did not go to school, but this was probably 
on account of his youth. I mention him because he seemed 
to be a proof that there was poverty and wretchedneee 
among these people, though we saw no other symptom of 
it ; and afterwards we met scorea of the inhabitants of this 
aame village. Our road turned to the right, and we saw, 
at the distance of less than a mile, a tall upright building 
of grey stone, with several men standing upon the roo^ as 
if they were looking out over battlements. It stood 
beyond the vill^e, upon higher ground, as if presiding over 
it,— a kind of enchanter's castle, which it might have been, 
a place where Don Quixote would have gloried in. When 
ve drew nearer we saw, coming out of the side of the 
building, a large machine or lever, in appearance like a 
great forge-hammer, as we supposed for nusing water out 
of the mines. It heaved upwards once in half a minute 
with a alow motion, and seemed to rest to take breath 
at the bottom, its motion being accompanied with a sound 
between a groan and ' jike.' There would have been some- 
thing in this object very striking in any place, as it was 
impossible not to invest the machine with some faculty 
of intellect ; it seemed to have made the first step from 
btute matter to life and purpose, showing its progress 
by great power. William made a remark to this effect, 
and Coleridge observed that it was like a giant with 
one idea. At all events, the object produced a striking 
effect in that place, where everything was in unison with it 
— ^particularly the building itself which was turret-shaped, 
and with the figures upon it resembled much one of the 
fortresses in the wooden cuts of Bunyan's ' Holy War.' 
After ascending a considerable way we began to descend 
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agun ; itud now we met a team of bones dn^^ng 
an immenae tree to the lead mines, to repair or add 
to the building, and presently a^r we came to a cart, 
with another large tree, and one boree left in it, right in 
the middle of the highway. We were a little out of 
humour, thinking we must wait till the team came back. 
There were men and boys without number all staring at 
us ; after a little conaultation they set their shoulders to 
the cart, and with a good heave all at once they moved it, 
and we passed along. These people were decently dressed, 
and their manners decent ; there was no hooting or im- 
pudent laughter. Leadhills, another mining village, was 
the place of our destination for the night ; and soon aSust 
we had passed the cart we came in sight of it. This 
village and the mines belong to Lord Hopetoun ; it has 
more atone houses than Wanlockhead, one large old man- 
sion, and a considerable number of old trees — beeches, I 
believe. The trees told of the coldness of the climate ; 
they were more brown than green — far browner than the 
ripe grass of the little hay-garths. Here, as at Wanlockhead, 
were haycocks, hay-stacks, potato-beda, and kail-gutbs in 
every possible variety of shape, but, I suppose &om the ir^ 
regularity of the ground, it looked iar less artificial — indeed, 
I should think that a painter might make several beauti- 
ful pictures in this village. It straggles down both sides 
of a mountain glen. As I have said, there is a large man- 
sion. There is also a stone building that looks like a 
school, and the houses are single, or in cluaters, or rows 
as it may chance. 

We passed a decent-looking inn, the Hopetoun Arms ; 
but the house of Mrs. Otto, a widow, had been recom- 
mended to us with high encomiums. We did not then 
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ODderatand Scotch ums, and were not quite satisfied at 
first with our accommodations, bat all things were smoothed 
over by degrees; we had a fire lighted in our dirty 
parlour, tea came after a reasonable waiting ; and the fire 
with the gentle aid of twilight, burnished up the room 
into cheerful oomfi>rt. Coleridge was weary ; but WiUiam 
and I walked out after tea. We talked with one of the 
miners, who informed us that the building which we had 
supposed to be a school was a libraiy belonging to the 
villaga He said they had got a book into it a few weeks 
ago, which had cost thirty pounds, and that they had all 
sorts of books. ' What I have you Shakespeare 1 ' ' Yes, 
we have that,' and we found, on further inquiry, that they 
had a Urge library,* of long standing, that Lord Hopetoua 
had subscribed liberally to it, and that gentlemen who 
came with him were in the habit of making larger or 
smaller donations. Each man who had the benefit of it 
paid a small sum monthly — I think about fourpence. 

The man we talked with spoke much of the comfort and 
quiet in which they lived one among another ; he made use 
of a noticeable expression, saying that they were 'very 
peaceable people considering they lived so much under- 
ground;' — wages were about thirty pounds a year; they 
had land for potatoes, warm houses, plenty of coals, and 
only six hours' work each day, so that they had leisure for 
readily if they chose. He said the place was healthy, that 
the inhabitants lived to a great age ; and indeed we saw 
no appearance of ill-health in their countenances ; but it is 
not common for people working in lead mines to be healthy ; 
and I have since heard that it is not a healthy place. How- 
ever this may be, they are unwilling to allow it ; for the 
landlady the next morning, when I said to her * You have 
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a cold climate,' replied, ' Ay, but it ia earra Aa/esomc.' 
We inquired of the man respecting the lai^ mansion ; 
he told UB that it was built, as ve might see, in the form, 
of an H, and belonged to the Hopetouns, and they took 
their title from thence,* and tliat part of it waa lued as a 
chapel. We went close to it, and were a good deal amused 
with the building itself, standing forth in bold contradiction 
of the story which I daresay every man of Leadhills tells, 
and every man believes, that it is in the shape of an H ; it 
is but half an H, and one must be very accommodatii^ to 
allow it even so much, for the legs are far too short. 

We visited the burying-ground, a plot of land not veiy 
small, crowded with graves, and upright grave-atones, over- 
looking the village and the delL It was now the closing in 
of evening. Women and children were gathering in the 
linen for the night, which was bleaching by the hum-side ; 
— the graves overgrown with grass, such as, by industrious 
cnltnre, had been raised up about the houses ; but there 
were bunches of heather here and there, and with the 
blue-bells that grew among the grass the small plot of 
ground had a beautiliil and wild appearance. 

William left me, and I went to a shop to purchase some 
thread ; the woman had none that suited me ; bat she would 
send a ' wm lad ' to the other shop. In the meantime I 
sat with the mother, and was much pleased with her 
manner and conversation. She had an excellent fire, and her 
cottage, though very small, looked comfortable and cleanly ; 
but remember I eaw it only by firelight She continned 
what the man had told us of the quiet manner in which 
they lived ; and indeed her house and fireside seemed to need 
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nothing to make it a cheerfiil happy spot, but health and good 
humour. There was a bookishness, a certain formality in 
this woman's language, which was very remarkable. She 
had a dark complexion, dark eyes, and wore a very 
white cap, much orer her face, which gave her the 
look of a French woman, and Indeed afi^rwards the 
women on the roads frequently reminded us of French 
women, partly from the extremely white caps of the elder 
women, and still more perhaps from a certain gaiety and 
party-coloured appearance in their dress in general. White 
bed-gowns are very common, and you rarely meet a young 
girl with either hat or cap ; they buckle up their hair often 
in a graceful manner. 

I returned to the inn, and went into the kitchen 
to speak with the landlady; she had made a hundred 
hesitations when I told her we wanted three beds. At 
last she confessed she had three beds, and showed me 
into a parlour which looked damp and cold, but she as- 
sured me in a tone that showed she was unwilling to be 
questioned further, that all A«r beds were well aired. I sat 
a while by the kitchen fire with the landlady, and began 
to talk to her ; but, mnch as I had heard in her pndse — for 
the shopkeeper had told me she was a varra discreet 
woman — I cannot say that her manners pleased me much. 
But her servant made amends, for she was as pleasant and 
cheerful a lass as was ever seen \ and when we asked her 
to do anythii^ she answered, 'Oh yes,' with a meny 
smile, and almost ran to get us what we wanted. She was 
abont sixteen years old : wore shoes and stockings, and 
had her hair tucked up with a comb. The servant at 
Brownhill was a coarse-looking wench, barefoot and bare- 
legged. I examined the kitchen round about; it was 
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crowded with fiimituTe, diawers, cupboards, diah-covers, 
pictures, pans, and pots, arranged without order, except 
that the plates were on shelves, and the dish-covers hung 
in rows ; these were very dean, but floors, passages, stair- 
case, everything else dirty. There were two beds in 
recesses in the wall ; above one of than I noticed a shelf 
with some books : — it made me think of Chaacer's Gierke 
of Oxenforde : — 

' Liever had he at hit) bed's head 
Twenty books clothed in black and red.' 

They were baking oat-bread, which they cut into quar- 
ters, and half-baked over the fire, and half-toasted before 
it. There was a suspiciousness about Mrs. Otto, almost 
like ill-nature ; she was very jealous of any inquiries that 
might appear to be made with the fiuntest idea of a com- 
parison between Leadhills and any other place, except the 
advantage was evidently on the side of Leadhills. We 
had nice honey to breakfast. When ready to depart, we 
learned that we might have seen the library, which we had 
not thought of till it was too late, and we were very sorry 
to go away without seeing it. 

Saturday, August 2Qth. — Left Leadhills at nine o'clock, 
r^^retting much that we could not stay another day, that 
we might have made more minute inquiries respecting the 
manner of living of the miners, and been able to form 
an estimate, from onr own observation, of the degree of 
knowledge, health, and comfort that there was among them. 
The air was keen and cold ; we might have supposed it to 
be three months later in the season and two hours earlier 
in the day. The landlady had not lighted us a fire ; so 
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I nw oUiged to get myself toasted in the Idtdien, and 
when we set off I put on both grey cloak and spencer. 

Our road carried us down the voUe^, and we soon lost 
sight of Leadhills, for the valley nubde a turn almost 
immediately, and we saw two miles, perhaps, before us ; 
the glen sloped somewhat rapidly — ^heathy, bare, no hut or 
house. Passed by a shepherd, who was sitting upon the 
ground, reading, with the book on his knee, screened &om 
the wind by his plaid, while a flock of sheep were feeding 
near him among the rushes and coarse grass — for, as we 
descended we came among lands where grass grew with 
the heather. Travelled through several reaches of the 
glen, which somewhat resembled the valley of Meuock on 
the other side of Wanlockhead ; hut it was not near so 
beautiful; the forms of the mountains did not melt so 
exquisitely into each other, and there was a coldness, and, 
if I may so speak, a want of simplicity in the surface of 
the earth ; the heather was poor, not covering a whole hill- 
side; not in luxuriant streams and beds interveined with 
rich verdure ; but patchy and stunted, with here and there 
coarse grass and rushes. But we soon came in sight of a 
spot that impressed us very mucL At the lower end of 
this new reach of the vale was a decayed tree, beside a 
decayed cottage, the vale spreading ont into a level area 
which was one large field, without fence and without 
division, of a dull yellow colour ; the vale seemed to par- 
take of the desolation of the cottage, and to participate in 
its decay. And yet the spot was in its nature so dreary 
that one would rather have wondered how it ever came to 
be tenanted by man, than lament that it was left to waste 
and solitude. Yet tiie encircling hills were so exquisitely 
formed that it was impossible to conceive anything more 
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lovely than this place would have been if the valley and 
hill-HideB had been interspersed with trees, cottages, green 
fields, and bedgerowB. But all was desol&te ; the one large 
field which filled up the area of the valley appeared, as I 
hare said, in decay, and seemed to retain the memory of 
its connexion with man in some way analogous to the 
mined building ; for it was as much of a field as Mr. King's 
best pasture scattered over with hia fattest cattle. 

We went on, looking before us, the pkce losing nothing 
of its hold upon our minds, when we discovered a woman 
sitting right in the middle of the field, alone, wrapped 
up in a grey cloak or plaid. She sat motionless all the 
time we looked at her, which might be nearly half an 
hour. We could not conceive why she sat there, for 
there Were neither sheep nor cattle in the field ; her ap- 
pearance was very melancholy. In the meantime our road 
carried ua nearer to the cottage, though we were crossing 
over the hill to the let^, leaving the valley below us, and 
we perceived that a part of the building was inhabited, and 
that what we had supposed to be on« blaated tree was 
eight trees, four of which were entirely blasted ; the others 
partly so, and round about the place was a little potato 
and cabbage garth, fenced with earth. No doubt, that 
woman had been an inhabitant of the cottage. However 
this might be, there was so much obscurity and nncertainty 
about her, and her figure agreed so well with the desolation 
of the place, that we were indebted to the chance of her 
being there for some of the most interesting feelings that 
we bad ever had &om natural objects connected with man 
in dreary solitariness. 

We had been advised to go along the new road, which 
would have carried us down the vale ; but we met some 
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traTelleTB who recommended us to climb tlie hill, and go 
by the Tillage of Crawfordjohn as being much nearer. 
We had a long hill, and after having reached the top, steep 
and bad roads, so ve continued to walk for a considerable 
way. The air was cold and dear — the sky blue. We 
walked cheerfully along in the sunshine, each of us alone, 
only William had the chaige of the horse and car, so he 
sometimes took a ride, which did but poorly recompense 
him for the trouble of driving, I never travelled with 
more cheerful spirits than this day. Our road was along 
the side of a high moor. I can always walk over a moor 
with a light foot; I seem to be drawn more closely to 
nature in such places than anywhere else; or rather I feel . 
more strongly the power of nature over me, and am better 
satisfied with myself for being able to find enjoyment in 
what unfortunately to many persona is either dismal or 
insipid. This moor, however, was more than commonly 
interesting ; we could see a long way, and on every side of 
us were larger or smaller tracts of cultivated land. Some 
were extensive farms, yet in so large a waste they did but 
look small, with farm-houses, bams, etc., others like little 
cottages, with enough to feed a cow, and supply the family 
with vegetables. In looking at these farms we had always 
one feeling. Why did the plough stop there 1 Why 
might not they as well have carried it twice as far 1 There 
were no hedgerows near the farms, and very few trees. As 
we were passing along, we saw an old man, the first we 
had seen in a Highland bonnet, walking with a staff at a 
very slow pace by the edge of one of the moorland corn- 
fields ; he wore a grey plaid, and a dog waa by his side. 
There was a scriptural solemnity in this man's figure, a 
sober simplicity which was most impresave. Scotland 
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is the countiy above all othera tliat I have seen, in which 
a man of imagination ma; caire out his own pleasures. 
"There are bo many tnhaUted aolitudes, and the employments 
of the people ore so immediately connected with the places 
where you find them, and their dreaseg so simple, so much 
alike, yet, from their being folding garments, admitting of 
an endless variety, and falling o^n so gracefully. 

After some time we descended towards a broad vale, 
passed one fann-honse, sheltered by fir trees, with a bum 
dose to it J children playing, linen bleaching. The vale 
was open pastures and corn-fields unfenced, the land poor. 
The village of Grawfordjohn on the slope of a hill a long 
way before us to the left. Asked about our road of a man 
who was driving a cart ; he told us to go through the vil- 
lage, then along some fields, and we should come to a 
' herd's house by the bum side.' The highway was right 
through the vale, unfenced on either side ; the people of 
the village, who were making hay, all stared at us and oar 
carriage. We inqnired the road of a middle-aged man, 
dressed in a shabby black coat, at work in one of the hay 
fields; he looked like the minister of the place, and when 
he spoke we felt assured that he was so, for he was not 
sparing of hard words, which, however, he used with great 
propriety, and be spoke like one who had been accustomed 
to dictate. Our car wanted mending in the wheel, and we 
asked him if there was a blacksmith in the village. ' Yes,' 
he replied, but when we showed him the wheel he told 
William that he might mend it himself without a black- 
smith, and he would put him in the way ; so he fetched 
hammer and nails and gave his directions, which William 
obeyed, and repaired the damage entirely to his own satis- 
faction and the priest's, who did not ofier to lend any 
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asBiatance himself; not as if he would not hare been willing 
in caae of ne^ ; but as if it were more natural for hjm to 
dictate, and because he thou^t it more fit that William 
should do it himself. He spoke much about the propriety 
of every mui's lending all the assistance in his power to 
travellers, and with some ostentation or self-praise. Here 
I observed a honey-snckle and some flowers growing in a 
garden, the first I had seen in Scotland. It is a pretty 
cheerful-looking village, but must b^ very cold in winter ; 
it stands on a hillside, and the vale itself is very high 
ground, unsheltered by trees. 

Left the village behind us, and our road led through 
arable ground for a considerable way, on which were grow- 
ing very good crops of com and potatoes. Onr friend 
accompanied us to show na the way, and Coleridge and he 
had a scientific conversation concerning the uses and pro- 
perties of lime and other manures. He seemed to be a 
well-informed man; somewhat pedantic in hie manners; 
but this might be only the difference between Scotch and 



Soon after he had parted &om us, we came upon a stony, 
rough road over a black moor ; and presently to the ' herd's 
hoose by the bum side.* We could hardly cross the bum 
diy-shod, over which was the only road to the cottage. In 
England there would have been stepping-stones or a bridge; 
but the Scotch need not be a&aid of wetting their bare feet 
The hut had its little kail-garth fenced with earth ; there 
was no other enclosure — but the common, heathy with 
coarse grass. Travelled along the common for some miles, 
before we joined the great road from Longtown to Glasgow 
— saw on tihe bare hill-sides at a distance, sometimes a 
* Proljablr the Rev. John Aird, minuter of the pBriBh, 1801-1816. 
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solitary farm, now and tlien a plantation, and one very- 
large wood, with an appearance of richer ground above ; 
but it was 80 very high we could not think it possible. 
Having descended considerably, the common was no longer 
of a peat-mossy brown heath colour, but grass with rushes 
was its chief produce ; there was sometimes a solitary hut, 
no enclosures except the kail-garth, and sheep pasturing in 
flocks, with shepherd-boys tending them. I remember one 
boy in particular ; he had no hat on, and only had a grey 
plaid wrapped about him. It is nothing to describe, but on 
a bare moor, alone with his sheep, standing, as he did, in 
utter quietness and silence, there was something uncom- 
monly impressive in his appearance, a solemnity which re- 
called to our minds the old man in the corn-field. We 
passed many people who were mowing, or raking the grass 
of the common; it was little better than rushes; but they 
did not mow straight forward, only here and there, where it 
was the best ; in such a place hay-cocks had an uncommon 
appearance to us. 

After a long descent we came to some plantations which 
were not far from Douglas MilL The country for some 
time had been growing into cultivation, and now it was a 
wide vale with large tracts of com ; trees in clumps, no 
hedgerows, which always make a country look bare and 
unlovely. For my part, I was better pleased with ' the 
desert places we had left behind, though no doubt the in- 
habitants of this place think it ' a varra bonny spot,' for the 
Scotch are always pleased with their own abode, be it what 
it may ; and afterwards at Edinburgh, when we were talking 
with a bookseller of our travels, he observed that it was ' a 
fine country near Dou^as Miii' Douglas Mill is a single 
house, a large in", being one of the regular stages between 
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Longbown and Glasgow, and therefore a fair specimen of 
the best of the country inns of Scotland. Ab soon as our 
car stopped at the door we felt the difference. At an Engheh 
inn of this size, a waiter, or the master or mistress, would 
hare been at the door immediately, but we remained some 
. time before anybody came ; then a barefooted lass made 
her appearance, but she only looked at us and went away. 
The mistresB, a remarkably handsome woman, showed ua 
into a large parlour j we ordered mutton-chops, and I 
finished my letter to Mary ; writing on the same window- 
ledge on which William had written to me two years before. 
After dinner, William and I sat by a little mill-race in 
the garden. We had left Leadhills and Wautockhead 
far above us, and now were come into a warmer climate ; 
but there was no richness ia the face of the country. The 
shrubs looked cold and poor, and yet there were some very 
fine trees within a little distance of Douglas Mill, so that 
the reason, perhaps, why the few low Bhrubs and trees 
which were growing in the gardens seemed to be so un- 
luxuriant, might be, that there being no hedgerows, the 
general appearance of the country was naked, and I could 
not help seeing the same coldness where, perhaps, it did not 
exist in itself to any great degree, for the com crops are 
abundant, and I should think the soil is not bad. While we 
were sitting at the door, two of the landlady's children came 
out ; the elder, a boy about six years old, was running away 
from his little brother, in petticoats ; the ostler called out, 
' Sandy, tak' your wee brither wi' you ; ' another voice from 
the window, ' Sawny, dinna leave your wee brither;' the 
mother then came, ' Alexander, tak' your wee brother by the 
band ;' Alexander obeyed, and the two went off in peace 
together. We were charged eightpeuce for hay at this inn, 
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another BTmptom of our being in Scotland. Left Douglas 
Mill at about three o'clock ; travelled through an open com 
country, the tracts of com laige and unenclosed. We often 
passed women or children vbo were watching a single cow 
while it fed upon the slips of grass between the com. 
William asked a strong woman, about thirty years of age, 
who looked like the mistress of a family — I suppose moved 
by some sentimettt of compassion for her being so employed, 
— if the cow would eat the com if it were left to itself : she 
smiled at his simplicity. It is indeed a melaucholy thing 
to see a fnll-grown woman thus waiting, as it were, body 
and soul devoted to the poor beast ; yet even this is better 
than working in a manufactory the day through. 

We came to a moorish tract ; saw before ns the hills of 
Loch Ijomond, Ben Lomond and another, distinct each by 
itself. Not far from the roadside were some benches 
placed in rows in the middle of a large field, with a sort of 
covered shed like a seutry-box, but much more like those 
boxes which the Italian puppet-showmen in London use. 
We guessed that it was a pulpit or tent for preaching, and 
were told that a sect met there occasionally, who held that 
toleration was nnscriptural, and would have all religions 
but their own eztemiinated. I have foigotten what name 
the man gave to this sect ; we could not learn that it dif- 
fered in any other respect from the Church of Scotland. 
Travelled for some miles along the open country, which 
was all without hedgerows, sometimes arable, sometimes 
moorish, and often whole tracts covered with gmnseL* 
There was one field, which one might have believed had 
been sown with grunsel, it was so regularly covered with 
it — a large square field upon a slope, its boundary marked to 
■BagwBcd. 
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our eyes only by the tenninatioD of the bright yellow ; 
contiguous to it were oth^ fields of the same size and 
shape, one of clover, the other of potatoes, all equally 
regnlar crops. The oddnesa of this appearance, the gruosel 
being unconunonly luxuriant, and Uie field as yellow as 
gold, made William laagh. Coleridge was melancholy upon 
it^ observing that there was land enough wasted to rear a 
healthy child. 

We left behind us, considerably to the i%ht, a single high 
mountun;' I have foi^otten its name; we had had it long in 
view. Saw before us the river Clyde, its course at right 
angles to oar road, which now made a turn, running parallel 
with the river ; the town of Lanerk in sight long before 
we came to it. I was somewhat disappointed with the 
£rat view of the Clyde :' the banks, though swelling and 
varied, had a poverty in their appearance, chiefly fiom the 
want of wood and hedgerows. Crossed the river and 
ascended towards Lanerk, which stands upon a hill. When 
we were within about a mile of the town, William parted 
from Coleridge and me, to go to the celebrated waterfalls. 
Coleridge did not attempt to drive the horse ; but led him 
all the way. We inquired for the best inn, and were told 
that the New Inn was the best ; but that they had very 
' genteel apartments ' at the Black Bull, and made less 
chaises, and the Black Bull was at the entrance of the 
town, so we thought we would stop there, as the horse was 
obstinate and weaty. But when we came to the Black Bull 
we bad no wish to enter the apartments ; for it seemed the 
abode of dirt and poverty, yet it was a large building. 
The town showed a sort of French iace, and would have 
done much more, had it not been for the true British tinge 
•Unto. 
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of coal-smoke ; the doors and windowB dirty, the shops 
dull, the women too seemed to be reiy dirty in their dress. 
The town itself is not ugly ; the houses are of grey stone, 
the streets not very narrow, and the market-place decent. 
The New Inn is a haudsome old atone building, formerly a 
gentleman's house. We were conducted into a parlour, 
where people had been drinking ; the tables were unwiped, 
chairs in disorder', the floor dirty, and the smell of liquors 
was most offensiva We were tired, however, and rejoiced 
in our tea. 

The evening sun was now sending a, glorious light through 
the street, which ran from west to east ; the houses were of 
a fire red, and the faces of the people as they walked west- 
ward were almost like a blacksmith when he is at work 
by night. I longed to be out, and meet with William, that 
we might see the Falls before the day was gone. Poor 
Coleridge was unwell, and could not go, I inquired my 
road, and a little girl told me she would go with me to the 
porter's lodge, where I might be admitted, I was grieved 
to hear that the Falls of the Clyde were shut up in a 
gentleman's grounds, and to be viewed only by means of 
lock and key- Much, however, as the pure feeling with 
which one would desire to visit such places is disturbed by 
useless, impertinent, or even unnecessary interference with 
nature, yet when I was there the next morning I seemed 
to feel it a less disagreeable thing than in smaller and more 
delicate spots, if I may use the phrase. My guide, a sen- 
sible httle g^l, answered my inquiries very prettily. She 
was eight years old, read in the ' Collection,' a hook 
which all the Scotch children whom I have questioned 
read in. I found it was a collection of hymns ; she could 
repeat several of Dr. Watts'. We passed through a great 
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part of die town, tlien turned down a steep hill, and came 
in view of a long range of cotton milb,* the largest and 
loftiest I had ever seen ; climbed upwards again, our road 
leading us along the top of the left banlc of the river ; both 
banks verj steep and richly wooded. The girl left me at 
the porter's lodge. Having asked after William, I was 
told that no person had been there, or could enter but by 
the gate. The night was coming on, therefore 1 did not 
venture to go in, as I had no hope of meeting William. I 
had a delicious walk alone through the wood ; the sound 
of the water was very solemn, and even the cotton mills in 
the fading light of evening had somewhat of the majesty 
and BtillneBS of the natural objects. It was nearly dark 
when I reached the inn. I found Coleridge sitting by a 
good fire, which always makes an inn room look comfort- 
able. In a few minutes William arrived ; he had heard 
of me at the gate, and fallowed as quickly as he could, 
shouting after me. He was pale and exceedingly tired. 

After he had left us he had taken a wrong road, and 
while looking about to set himself right had met with a 
barefooted boy, who said he would go with him. The little 
fellow carried him by a wild path to the upper of the Falls, 
the Boniton Linn, and coming down unexpectedly upon 
it, he was exceedingly afiected by the solemn grandeur of 
the place. This fall is not much admired or spoken of by 
travellers ; you have never a fall, breast view of it ; it does 
not make a complete self-satisfying place, an abode of its 
own, as a perfect water&ll seems to me to do ; but the river, 
down which you look through a long vista of steep and 
ruin-like rocks, the roaring of the waterfall, and the solemn 
evening lights, must have been most impressive. One of 
the rocks on the near bank, even in broad daylight, as we 
■ New Luiark, Bobert Owan'a mills. 
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tiKv it the next moming, ia exactly like the fractured arch 
of an abhey. With the lights and shadoTS of evening upon 
it, the resemblance must have been much more striking. 

William's guide was a pretty bay, and he was exceedingly 
pleaaed with him. Just as they were quitting the vaterMl, 
William's mind being full of the majesty of the scene, the 
little fellow pointed to the top of a rock, ' There 's a fine 
ilae-bush there.' 'Ay,' said William, 'but there are no 
sUhs upon it,' which was true enough ; but I suppose the 
child remembered the slaes of another stunmer, thoagh, as 
he said, he was but ' half seven years old,' namely, six and 
a half. He conducted William to the other fall, and as they 
were going along a narrow path, they came to a small cavern, 
where William lost him, and looking about, saw his pretty 
figure in a sort of natural niche fitted for a statue, from 
which the boy jumped out laughing, delighted with the 
success of his trick, William told us a great deal about 
him, while he sat by the fire, and of the pleasure of his 
walk, often repeating, 'I wish you had been with me.' 
Having no change, he gave the boy sixpence, which was 
certainly, if he had formed any expectations at all, far be- 
yond them ; but he received it with iJie utmost indifference, 
wiiJiout any remark of surprise or pleasure ; most likely he 
did not know how many halfpence he could get for it, and 
twopence would have pleased him more. My little girl 
was delighted with the sixpence I gave her, and said she 
would buy a book with it on Monday moming. Wbat a 
difference between the manner of living and education of 
boys and of girls among the lower classes of people in towns I 
she had never seen the Falls of the Clyde, nor had ever been 
further than the porter's lodge ; the boy, I daresay, knew 
eveiy hiding-place in every accessible rock, as well as the 
fine ' slae bushes ' and the nut trees. 
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SECOND WEEK. 



Smday, August 21st. — ^The momiiig waa very hot, a 
morning to tempt ua to linger by the v^ter-sida I wished 
to have had the day before ns, expecting bo much from 
what William had seen ; but when we went there, I did 
not desire to stay longer than till the hour which we had 
prescribed to ouraelveB ; for it was a rule not to be broken in 
upon, that the person who conducted us to the Falls was to 
remain by our side till we chose to depart. We left our inn 
immediately after breakfast. The lanes were full of people 
going to chnrch ; many of the middle-aged women wore long 
scarlet cardinals, and were without hats : they brought to 
my mind the women of Goslar as they used to go to chnrch 
in their sUver or gold caps, with their long cloaks, black or 
coloured. 

The banks of the Clyde from Lanerk to the Falls rise 
immediately from the river ; they are lofty and steep, and 
covered with wood. The road to the Falls is along the top 
of one of the banks, and to the left you have a prospect of 
tiie open country, com fields and scattered houses. To the 
right, over the river, the country spreads out, as it were, 
into a plain covered over with hills, no one hill much 
higher than another, but hills all over ; there were endless 
pastures overgrown with broom, and scattered treea, with- 
out hedges or fences of any kind, and no distinct footpaths. 
It was delightful to see the lasses in gay dresses running 
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like cattle among the broom, making their way strai^t 
forward towards the river, here and there aa it might 
chance. They waded across the stream, and, when they 
bad readied the top of the opposite bank, sat down by the 
road-side, abont half a mile from the town, to pub on their 
shoes and cotton stockings, which they brought tied np in 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The porter's lodge is about a mile 
from Lanerk, and the lady's house — for the whole belongs 
to a lady, whose name I haye forgotten* — is upon a hill at 
a little distance. We walked, after we had entered the 
private grounds, perhaps two hundred yards along a gravel 
carriage-road, then came to a little side gate, which opened 
upon a narrow gravel path under trees, and in a minute 
and a half, or less, were directly opposite to the great water- 
fall. I was much affected by the first view of it The 
majesty and strength of the water, for I had never before 
seen so large a cataract, struck me with astonishment, 
whi«^ died away, giving place to more deli^tful feelings ; 
though there were some buildings that I could have wished 
had not been there, though at first unnoticed. The chief 
of them was a neat, white, lady-like house.t very near to 
the waterfall. William and Ckileridge however were in a 
better and perhaps wiser humour, and did not dislike the 
houses indeed, it was a very nice-looking place, with a 
moderate-sized garden, leaving the green fiields free and 
open. This house is on the side of the river opposite 
to the grand bouse and the pleasure-grounds. The water- 
fall Cora Linn X is composed of two falls, with a sloping 
space, which aip^taTS to be about twenty yards between, 
but is much more. The basin which receives the fall is 
enclosed by noble rocks, with trees, chiefly hazels, birch, 
* \a&j Muy itoBs. -f- CorehouM. X See Appendix B. 
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and ash growing out of their sides whenever there id any 
hold for them; and a magnificent resting-place it is for 
sach a riyer ; I think more grand than the Falls themsetTes. 

After having stayed some time, we returned by the same 
fbotpath into the main carri^;e-road, and soon came upon 
what WiUiam calls «a ell-wide gravel walk, from which we 
had different views of the Linn. We sat upon a bench, 
placed for the sake of one of these views, whence we looked 
down upon the waterfall, and over the open country, and 
saw a mined tower, called Wallace's Tower, which stands at 
a very little distance from the fall, and is an interesting 
object. A lady and gentleman, more expeditious tourists 
than ourselves, came to the spot j they left us at the seat, 
and we found them again at another station above the Falls. 
Coleridge, who is always good-natured enough to enter into 
conversation with anybody whom he meets in his way, 
bc^an to talk with the gentleman, who observed that it 
was B majestic waterfalL Coleridge was delighted with the 
accuracy of the epithet, particularly as he had been 
settling in his own mind the precise meaning of the words 
grand, majestic, sublime, etc, and had discussed the subject 
with William at some length the day before. ' Yes, sir,' 
says Coleridge, ' it u a majestic waterfall.' ' Sublime and 
beaotifiil,' replied his friend. Poor Coleridge could make 
no answer, and, not very desirous to continue the conver- 
sation, came to us and related the story, laughing heartily. 

The distance from one Linn to the other may be half a 
mile or more, along the same ell-wide walk. We came to 
a pleasure-house, of which the little girl had the key ; she 
said it was called the Fog-house, because it was lined with 
' fog,' namely moss. On the outside it resembled some of 
the huts in the prints belonging to Captain Cook's Voyages 
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and within vas like a hay-etack scooped ont. It Tras cir- 
cular, with a dome-like roof, a seat all round fixed to the 
wall, and a table in the middle,-— seat, wall, roof, and table 
all covered with moss in the neatest manner possible. It 
was as snug as a bird's nest ; I wish we had such a one at 
the top of our orchard, only a great deal smaller. We 
afterwards found that huts of the same kind were common 
in the pleasure-grounds of Scotlsjid ; but we aerer saw any 
that were so beautifully wrought as this. It had, however, 
little else to recommend it, the situation being chosen 
without judgm^it ; there was no prospect from it, nor was 
it a place of seclusion asA retirement, for it stood close to 
the ell-wide gravel walk. We wished we could have 
shoved it about a hundred yards further on, when we arrived 
at a bench which was also close to the walk, for just below 
the bench, the walk elbowing out into a circle, there was a 
beautiftil spring of clear water, which we could see rise up 
continually, at the bottom of a round stone basin full to the 
brim, the water gushing out at a little outlet and passing 
away under the walk. A reason was wanted for placing 
the hut where it is ; what a good one would this little 
sprii^ have furnished for bringing it hither I Along the 
whole of the path were openings at intervals for views of 
the river, but, as almost always happens in gentlemen's 
gronnde, they were injudiciously managed ; yon were pre- 
pared for a dead stand — by a parapet, a painted seat, or some 
other device. 

We stayed some time at the Boniton Fall, which has 
one great advantage over the other falls, that it is at the 
termination of the pleasure-grounds, and we see no traces 
of the bonndary-iine J yet, except under some accidental 
drcumstancee, such as a sunset like that of the preceding 
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ereauiig, it is greatly inferior to the Con Linn. We 
returned to the inn to dinner. The landlord set the first 
diflh upon the table, as is common in England, and ire wore 
irdi waited upon. This first dish was true Scottish — a 
boiled Bfaeep's head, with the hair singed off; Coleridge 
and I ate heartily of it ; we had barley broth, in which the 
sheep's head had been boiled. A party of tourists whom 
we had met in the pleasure-grounds drove from the door 
while we were waiting for dinner ; I gaesa they were fresh 
from En^and, for they had stufTed the pockets of their 
carriage with bundles of heather, roots and all, just aa if 
Scotland grew no heather but on the banks of the Clyde. 
They passed away with their treasure towards Loch Lomond. 
A party of boys, dressed all alike in blue, very neat, were 
standing at the chaise-door; we conjectured they were 
charity scholars; but found on inquiry that they were 
apprentices to the cotton factory ; we were told that they 
were weU instructed in reading and writing. We had seen 
in the morning a flock of girls dressed in grey coming out 
of the factory, probably apprentices also. 

After dinner set off towards Hamilton, bnt on foot, for 
we had to torn aside to the Cartland Bocks, and our car 
was to meet us on the road. A guide attended us, who 
might almost in size, and certainly iti activity, have been 
compared with William's companion who hid himself in 
the niche of the cavern. His method of walking and veiy 
quick step soon excited our attention. I could hardly 
keep up with him ; he paddled by our side, j'ust reaching to 
ny shoulder, like a little dog, with his long snout pnshed 
before him — for he had an enormous nose, and walked with 
his head foremost. I said to him, ' How quick yoa walk I* 
he replied, ' Thai was ruA quick walking,' and when I asked 
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him what he called so, he said ' Five milee an hour,' and 
then related in how many hours he had lately walked firom 
Lanerb to Edinburgh, done some etrands, and returned to 
Lanerk — I have forgotten the particulars, but it was a 
very short time— and added that he had an old &tlier who 
could walk at the rate of four miles an hour, for twenty- 
four miles, any day, and had never had an hour's sickness 
in his life. ' Then,' said I, ' he has not drunk much strong 
liquor r 'Yes, enough to dtown him.' From hb eager 
manner of uttering this, I inferred that he himself was a 
drinker; and the man who met us with the car told 
William that he gained a great deal of money as an errand- 
goer, but spent it all in tippling. He had been a shoe- 
maker, but could not bear the confinement on account of a 
weakness in hu chest. 

The neighbourhood of Lanerk is exceedingly pleasant ; 
we came to a sort of district of glens or little valleys 
that cleave the bills, leaving a cheerful, open country 
above them, with no superior hills, but an undulating 
surface. Our guide pointed to the situation of Uie 
Cartland Orags. We were to cross a narrow valley, and 
walk down on the other side, and then we should be at 
the spot ; but the little fellow made a sharp turn down a 
footpath to the left, saying, ' We must have some conversa- 
tion here.' He paddled on with his small pawing feet till we 
came right opposite to a gentleman's house on the other 
side of the valley, when be baited, repeating some words, 
I have foigotten what, which were taken up by the most 
distinct echo I ever heard — this is saying little : it waa the 
most distinct echo that it is possible to conceive. It 
shonted the names of our fireside friends in the very tone 
in which William and Coleridge spoke ; bat it seemed to 
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maike a joke of me, and I could not help laughing at my 
own voice, it was bo ehrill and pert, exactly as if Bome one 
had been mimicking it veiy Buccessfuily, with an intention 
of making me ridiculous. I wished Joanna^ had been there 
to laugh, for the echo is an excellent laugher, and would 
have almost made her believe that it was a true Btory which 
William has told of her and the mountains. We turned 
back, crossed the valley, went through the orchard and 
plantations belonging to the gentleman's house. By the 
bye, we observed to our guide that the echo must bring 
many troublesome visitors to disturb the quiet of the owner 
of that house, ' Oh no,' said he, ' he glories in much com- 
pany.' He was a native of that neighbourhood, had made 
a moderate fortune abroad, purchased an estate, built the 
house, and raised the plantations ; and further, had made 
a convenient walk through his woods to the Cartland Crags. 
The bouse was modest and neat, and though not adorned 
in the best taste, and though the plantations were of fir, we 
looked at it with great pleasure, there was such true 
liberality and kind-heartedness in leaving his orchard path 
open, and his walks unobstructed by gates. I hope this 
goodness is not often abuBed by plunderers of the apple- 
trees, which were hung with tempting apples dose to the 

At the termination of the little valley, we descended 
through a wood along a very steep path to a muddy stream 
running over limestone rocks ; turned up to the left along 
the bed of the stream, and soon we were closed in by rocks 
on each side. They were very lofby — of limestone, trees 
starting out of them, high and low, overhanging the 
stream or shootii^ up towards the sky. No place of the 
kind could be more beautiful if the stream had been dear. 
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but it was of a muddj' yellow colour; had it b«6D a large 
river, one might have got the better of the unpleasantness 
of the muddy water in the grandeur of its roaring, the 
boiling up of the foam over the rocka, or the obBcurity of 
its pools. 

We had been told that the Cartland Crags were better 
worth going to see than the Falls of the Clyde. I did not 
think bo; but I have seen rocky dells resembling this 
before, with clear water instead of that muddy stoeam, and 
never saw anything like the Falls of the Clyde. It would 
be a delicious spot to have near one's house ; one would 
linger out many a day in the cool shade of the caverns, 
and the stream would soothe one by its murmuring ; still, 
being an old friend, one would not love it the leas for its 
homely foce. Even we, as we passed along, could not help 
stopping for a long while to admire the beauty of the lasy 
foam, for ever in motion, and never moved away, in a still 
place of the water, covering the whole sui&ceof it with streaks 
and lines and ever-varying circles. Wild marjoram grew 
upon the rocks in great perfection and beauty \ our guide 
gave me a bunch, and said he should come hither to collect 
a store for tea for the winter, and that it was ' varra hale- 
some : ' he drank none else. We walked perhaps half a 
mile along the bed of the river ; but it might M«m to be 
much further than it was, owing to the difficulty of the 
path, and the sharp and many tumingB of the glen. Passed 
two of Wallace's Caves. There is scarce a noted glen in 
Scotland that has not a cave for Wallace or some other 
hera Before we left the river the rocks became less lofty, 
turned into a wood through which was a convenient path 
upwards, met the owner of the house and the echo^^round, 
and thanked hitn for the pleasure which he had provided 
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for OB and other trsTellers by nutbiDg such pretty path- 
ways. 

It wae four o'clock irheu we readied the place wh^e the 
car was waiting. We were aiudoas to be off, as we had 
fifteen miles to go j but just as we were seating ourselves 
we found that the cushions were missing. Williua was 
forced to go back to the town, a mile at least, and Cole- 
ridge and I waited with the car, It rained, and we had 
some fear that the evening would be wet, but the rain soon 
ceased, thou^ the sky c<Hatiniied gloomy — an unfortunate 
circonutance, for we had to travel ihroi^h a beantiiiil 
country, uid of that sort which is most set off by BunBhine 
and pleasant weather. 

TnveJled thron|^ the Vale or Trough of the Clyde, as it 
is called, for ten or eleven miles, having the river on, our 
right. We had fine views both up and down the river for 
the first three or four miles, our road being not close to it, 
bat above its banks, along the open country, which was 
here occasionally intersected by hedgerows. 

Left our car in the n»d, and turned down a field to the 
Fall of Stonebyres, another of the falls of the Clyde, 
which I had not beard spoken of; therefore it gave me 
the more pleasure. We saw it &om the top of the bank 
of the river at a little distance. It has not the imposing 
majesty of Cora Linn ; but it has the advantage of being 
left to itself, a grand solitude in the heart of a populous 
country. We had a proepect above aud below it, of culti- 
vated grounds, with hay-stacks, houses, hills ; but the river's 
banks were lonesome, steep, and woody, with rocks near 
the fall 

A little further on, came more into company with the 
river ; sometimes we were dose to it, sometimes above it. 
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but ftlwftys at no great distance; and noT ttie rale became 
more interesting and amusing. It is very populous, with 
villages, hamlets, single cottages, or farm-houses embosomed 
in orchards, and scattered over with gentlemen's houses, 
some of them very ugly, tall and obtrusiro, others neat and 
comfortable. We seemed now to have got into a country 
where poverty and riches were shaking hands together; 
pears and ajrples, of which the crop was abundant, hung 
over the road, often growing in orchards unfenced; or 
there might be bunches of broom along the road-aide in an 
interrupted line, that looked like & h«dge till we came to 
it and saw the gaps. Bordering on these fruitful orchards 
perhaps would be a patch, its chief produce being goise or 
broom. Here was nothing like a moor or common any- 
where ; but small plots of uncultivated ground were left 
high and low, among the potatoes, com, cabbages, which 
grew intermingled, now among trees, now bare. The 
Trough of the Clyde is, indeed, a singular and very int^- 
esting region ; it is somewhat like the upper part of the 
vale of Nith, but above the Nith is much less cultivated 
ground — without hedgerows or orchards, or an3rthing that 
looks like a rich country. We met crowds of people 
coining from Uie kirk ; the lasses were gaily dressed, often 
in white gowns, coloured satin bonnets, and coloured silk 
handkerchiefs, and generally with their shoes and stockings 
in a bundle hung on their arm. Before we left the river the 
Tale became much less interesting, resembling a poor English 
country, the fields being latge, and unluxuriant hedges. 

It had been dark long before we reached Hamilton, and 
William had some difficulty in driving the tired horse 
throngh the town. At the inn they hesitated about being 
able to give us beds, the house being brim-fiill — ^lights at 
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every window. We were rather alarmed for our accom- 
modations during the rest of the tour, supposing the house 
to be filled with tourists ; but they were in general only 
r^alar traTellers ; for out of the main road &om town to 
town we saw scarcely a carriage, and the inns yi&tti 
empty. There was nothing remarkable in the treatment 
we met with at this inn, except the lazy impertinence of 
tiie waiter. It was a townish place, with a great larder set 
out ; the house throughout dirty. 

Monday, Avffust 22d. — Immediately after break&at walked 
to the Duke of Hamilton's house to view the pictur&^allery, 
chiefly the famous picture of Daniel in the Lions' Den, by 
Bubens. It is a lai^ building, without grandeur, a heavy, 
lumpish mass, after the fashion of the Hopetoun H,* only 
five times the size, and with longer legs, which makes it 
gloomy. We entered the gate, passed the porter's lodge, 
where we saw nobody, and stopped at the front door, as 
William had done two years before with Sir WiUiam Kusb's 
family. We were met by a little mean-looking man, shab- 
bily dressed, out of livery, who, we found, was the porter. 
After scanning us over, he told us that we ought not to 
have come to that door. We said we were sorry for the 
mistake, but as one of our party had been there two years 
before, ^id was admitted by the same ^itrance, we had 
supposed it was the regular way. After many hesitations, 
and having kept us five minutes waiting in the laige hall, 
while he went to consult with the housekeeper, he informed 
us that we could not be admitted at that time, the house- 
keeper being unwell ; but that we might return in an hour : 
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he then conducted ns through long gloomy pasaagee to an 
olMcnre door xt the comer of the hoose. We aaked if we< 
might be permitted to walk In the park in the meantime ;: 
and he told ue that this would not be agreeable to the Doke's' 
family. We returned to the inn discontented enon^ bat 
resolved not to waste an hour, if there were anything else 
in the neighbourhood worth seeing. The vuter told us 
there was a carious place called Baroncleugh, with gardens 
cut out in rocks, and we determined to go thither. We had. 
to walk through the town, which may be about as lai^ aa 
Penrith, and perhaps a mile further, along a dusty tampike< 
road. The morning waa hot, sunny, and windy, and we 
were half tired before we reached the place ; but were amply 
repaid for our trouble. 

The general face of the country near Huoilton ia much, 
in the ordinary English style ; Hot very hiUy, with hedge- 
rows, com fields, and stone houses. The Clyde is here an. 
open river with low banks, and the country spreads out so 
wide that there is no appearance of a regular vale. Baron-' 
cleugh is in a beautiful deep glen through which runs the' 
river Avon, a stream that fidls into the Clyde. The house 
stands veiy sweetly in complete retirement ; it has its gar- 
dens and terraces one above another, with flights of steps 
between, box-treea and yew-trees cut in fantastic shapes, 
flower-borders and summer-houses ; and, still below, apples 
and pears were hanging in abundance on the branches of* 
large old trees, which grew intermingled with the natural 
wood, elms, beeches, etc, even to the water's edge. The 
whole place is in perfect harmony with the taste of our an- 
cestors, and the yews and hollies are shaven as nicely, and 
the gravel walks and flower-borders kept in as exact order, 
as if the spirit of the first architect of the terraces still pre- 
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sided OTer them. The opposite bank of the river is left in 
its natural wildnees, and nothing was to be seen higher np 
but the deep dell, ita steep banks being covered with fine 
trees, a beautiful relief or contrast to the garden, vhich is 
one of the most elaborate cdd things ever seen, a little hang- 
ing garden of Babylon. 

I was sorry to hear that the owner of this sweet place 
did not live there always. He had biult a small thatched 
house to eke out the old one : it was a neat dwelling, with 
no false ornaments. We were esceedingly sorry to quit 
this spot, wMch is leit to nature and past times, and should 
have liked to have pursued the glen further up ; we were 
told that there was a rained castle ; and the walk itself 
must be very delightful ; but we wished to reach Glasgow in 
good time, and had to go again to Hamilton House. Be- 
tumed to the town by a much shorter road, and were veiy 
ai^ry with the waiter far not having directed us to it ; but 
he was too great a man to speak three words more than he 
could help. 

We stopped at the proper door of the Duke's house, and 
seated auiaelves humbly upon a bench, waiting the pleasure 
of the porter, who, after a little time, informed us that we 
could not be admitted, giving no reason whatever. When 
we got to the inn, we could just gather from the waiter that 
it was not osoal to refiise admittance to strangers ; but that 
was all : he could not, or would not, help us, so we were 
obliged to give it up, which mortified us, for I had wished 
much to see the picture. William vowed that he woxdd 
write that very night to Lord Archibald Hamilton, stating 
the whole matter, which he did from Gla^ow. 

I ou^t to have mentioned the park, though, as we were 
not allowed to walk there, we saw but Httle of it It looked 
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pleasant, as all parks with fine trees must be, but, as it 
Beemed to be only a large, nearly level, pltun, it could not 
be a particularly beautiful park, though it borders upon the 
Clyde, and the Avon runs, I believe, through it, after leav- 
ing the solitude of the glen of Baroncleugh. 

Quitted Hamilton at about eleven o'clock. There is 
nothing interesting between Hamilton and Glasgow till we 
came to Bothwell Castle, a few miles &om Hamilton. The 
country is cultivated, but not rich, the fields large, a perfect 
contrast to the huddling together of hiUs and trees, com 
and pasture grounds, hay-stacks, cottages, orchards, broom 
and gorse, but chiefly broom, that had amused us so much 
the evening before in passing through the Trough of the 
Clyde. A native of Scotland would not probably be satis- 
fied with the account I have given of the Trough of the 
Clyde, for it is one of the most celebrated scenes in Scot- 
Iiuid, We certainly received leas pleasure from it than 
we had expected ; but it was plain that this was chiefly 
owing to the unfavourable circumstances under which we 
saw it — a gloomy sky and a cold blighting wind. It is a 
very beautiful district, yet there, as in all the other scenes 
of Scotland celebrated for their fertility, we found some- 
tMng which gave us a notion of barrenness, of what was not 
altogether geniaL The new flr and larch plantations, here 
as in almost every other part of Scotland, contributed not 
a little to this efiect. ' 

Crossed the Clyde not lar from Hamilton, and had the 
river for some miles at a distance from us, on our left ; but 
after having gone, it m^ht be, three miles, we came to a 
porter's lodge on the left side of the road, where we were 
to turn to Bothwell CasUe, which is in Lord Douglas's 
grounds. The woman who keeps the gate brought us a 
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book, in which we wrote down our names. Went about 
half a mile before we came to the pleaaure-grounda. Came 
to a large range of stables, where we were to leave the car j 
but there was no one to unyoke tbe horse, so William was 
obliged to do it himself, a task which he performed veiy 
awkwardly, being then new to it. We saw the ruined 
castle embosomed in trees, passed the house, and soon 
fonnd ourselves on the edge of a steep brow immediately 
above and overlooking the course of the river Clyde 
through a deep hollow between woods and green steeps. 
We had approached at right angles from the main road to 
the place over a flat, and had seen nothing before us but a 
nearly level country terminated by distant slopes, the Clyde 
hiding himself in his deep bed. It was exceedingly delight- 
ful to come thus unexpectedly upon such a beautiful region. 
The Castle stands npbly, overlooking the Clyde. When 
we came up to it I was hurt to see that flower-borders 
had taken place of the natural ovei^growings of the ruin, 
the scattered stones and wild plants. It is a large and 
grand pile, of red freestone, harmonizing perfectly with 
the rocks of the .river, from which, no doubt, it has been 
hewn. When I was a little accustomed to the unnatnral- 
ness of a modem gaiden, I could not help admiring the 
excessive beauty and luxuriance of some of the pUnts, par- 
ticularly the purple-flowered clematis, and a broad-leaved 
creeping plant without flowers, which scrambled up the 
castle wall along with the ivy, and spread its vine-like 
branches so lavishly that it seemed to be in its natural 
situation, and one could not help thinking that, though 
not self-planted among the ruins of this country, it must 
somewhere have its natural abode in such places. If Both- 
well Castle had not been close to the Douglas mansion we 
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should have been disgoated with the possessor's miBerable 
conception of ' adorning' such a venerable ruin ; but it is 
BO very near to the house that of Qecessity the pleasure- 
grounds must have extended beyond it, and perhaps the 
neatness of a shaven lawn and the complete desolation 
natural to a ruin might have made an unpleasing contrast ; 
and besides, being within the precincts of the pleasure- 
gronnds, and so very near to the modem mafagioii of a noble 
&mily, it has forfeited in some degree its independent 
majesty, and becomes a tributary to the mansion; its 
solitude being interrupted, it has no longer the same com- 
mand over the mind in Bending it bock into past times, or 
excluding the ordinary feelings which we bear about us in 
daily life. We had then only to regret that the castle and 
house were so near to each other ; and it was impossible 
noi to regret it ; for the ruin presides in state over the 
river, far from city or town, as if it might have had a 
peculiar privilege to preserve its memorials of past ages 
and maintain its own character and independence for 
centuries to come. 

We sat upon a bench under the h^b trees, and had 
beautiful views of the different reaches of the river above 
and below. On the opposite bank, which is finely wooded 
with ehns and other trees, are the remains of an ancient 
priory, built upon a rock -. and rock and ruin are so blended 
together that it is impossible to separate the one from the 
Ot^er. Nothing can be more beautiful than the little rem- 
nants of this holy place ; elm trees — for we were near enough 
to distinguish them by their branches — grow out of the walls, 
and overshadow a small but very elegant window. It caa 
scarcely he conceived what a grace the castle and prioiy 
impart to each other ; and the river Clyde flows on smooth 
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and unruffled below, Beemiug to my dioughts more in har- 
mony with tlie sober and stately imageB of fonner timea, 
than if it had roared over a rooky channel, forcing ita sound 
npoQ the ear. It blended gently with the warbling of the 
smaller birds and chattering of the larger oif^ that had 
made their nesta in the ruins. In this fortress the chief 
of the English nobility were confined after the battle of 
Sannockbum. If a man is to be a prisoner, he scarcely 
could have a more pleasant place to solace hia captivity ; 
but I thought that for close confinement I should prefer 
the banks of a lake or the sea-side. The greatest chatm 
of a brook or river is in the liberty to pursue it throng 
ita windings ; you can then take it in whatever mood you 
like ; silent or noisy, sportive or quiet The beautiea of a 
brook or river must be sought, and the pleasure is in going 
in search of them ; those of a lake or of the sea come to 
yon of themselves. These rude warriors cared little per- 
haps about either; and yet if one may judge from the 
writings of Chaucer and from the old romances, more inter- 
esting pasdons were connected with natural objects in the 
days of chivalry than now, though going in search of scenery, 
as it is called, had not then been thought of. I had heard 
nothing of Bothwell Castle, at least nothing that I remem- 
bered, therefore, perhaps, my pleasure was greater, compared 
with what I received elsewhere, than otJiers might feel. 

At our return to tiie stables we found an inferior groom, 
who helped William to yoke the horse, and was very civil. 
We grew hungry before we had travelled many miles, and 
seeing a large public-house — it was in a walled court some 
yards &om the road — Coleridge got off the car to inquire if 
we could dine there, and was told we could have nothing 
but eggs. It was a miserable place, very like a French 
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house; indeed we observed, in almost every part of Scot- 
land, except Edinburgh, that we were reminded ten times 
of France and Germany for once of England. 

Saw nothing remarkable after leaving Bothwell, except 
the first view of Glasgow, at some miles distance, terminated 
by the mountains of Loch Lomond. The suburbs of 
Glasgow extend very far, honsea on each side of the high- 
way, — all ugly, uid the inhabitants dirty. The roads are 
very wide ; and everything seems to tell of the neighbour- 
hood of a large town. We were annoyed by carts and dirt, 
and the road was full of people, who all noticed our car in one 
way or other ; the children often sent a hooting after us. 

Wearied completely, we at last reached the town, and 
were glad to walk, leading the car to the first decent inn, 
which was luckily not far from the end of the town. 
William, who gained most of his road-knowledge &am 
ostlers, had been informed of this house by the ostler at 
Hamilton i it proved quiet and tolerably cheap, a new 
building — the Saracen's Head. I aball never forget how 
g^bd I was to be landed in a little quiet back-parlour, for 
my head was beating with the noise of carta which we had 
left, and the wearisomenesa of the disagreeable objects near 
the highway ; but with my first pleasant sensations also 
came the feeling that we were not in an English inn — ^partly 
&om its half-unfumisbed appearance, which is common in 
Scotland, for in general the deal wainscots and doors are 
nnpainted, and partly from the dirtiness of the floors. 
Having dined, William and I walked to the poat-olfice, and 
after much seeking found out a quiet timber-yard wherein 
to sit down and read our letter. We then walked a con- 
siderable time in the streets, which are perhaps as handsome 
as streets can be, which derive no particular effect from 
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their ntiution in connezioD vith n&tnral advanta^, sach 
as rivers, sea, oi hills. The Trongate, an old street, 
is verjr picturesque — high houses, with an intermixture of 
gable fronts tovarde the street The New Town ia bnilt of 
fine stone, in the best style of the very best London streets 
at the west end of the town, but, not being of brick, they 
are greatly superior. One thing must strike every stranger 
in his first walk through Glasgow — an appearance of business 
and bustle, but no coaches or gentlemen's carriages; during 
all the time we walked in the streets I only saw three 
carriages, and these were travelling chidses. I also could 
not but observe a want of cleanliness in the appearance 
of the lower orders of the people, and a dulness in the 
dress and outside of the whole mass, as they moved 
along. We returned to the inn before it was dark. I had 
a 1^ headache, and was tired, and we all went to bed 



Tuesday, August 23rf. — A cold morning. Walked to the 
bleaching-ground,* a large field bordering on the Clyde, the 
banks of which are perfectly fiat, and the general face of 
the country is nearly so in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
This field, the whole summer through, is covered with 
women of all ages, children, and young girls spreading out 
Hieir linen, and watching it while it bleaches. The scene 
must be very cheerful on a fine day, but it rained when we 
were there, and though there was linen spread out in all 
parts, and great numbers of women and g^ls were at work, 
yet there would have been many more on a fine day, and they 
would have appeared happy, instead of stupid and cheerless. 
In the middle of the field ia a wash-house, whither the in- 
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habitants of this lai^ toim, ricti aad poor, send or cany 
their linen to be waahed. There are two Yeiy large rooms, 
with each a cistern in the middle for hot water ; and all 
round the rooms are benches for the women to set tiieir tuba 
upon. Both the rooms were crowded with washers ; there 
might be a hundred, or two, or even three ; for it is not 
easy to form an accurate notion of bo great a number; 
however, the rooms were large, and they were both full. 
It was amusing to see so many women, arms, head, and face 
all in motion, all busy in an ordinary household employ- 
ment, in which we are accustomed to see, at the most, only 
three or four women employed in one place. The women 
were very civiL I learnt from them the regulations of the 
house ; but I have foi^tten the particulars. The substance 
of them is, that ' so much ' is to be paid for each tub of 
water, ' so much ' for a tub, and the privilege of washing 
for a day, and, ' so much ' to the general overlookers of the 
linen, when it is left to be bleached. An old man and 
woman have this office, who were waUdng about, two 
melancholy figures. 

The shops at Qlasgow are large, and like London shops, 
and we passed by the largest cofiee-room I ever saw. You 
look across the piazza of the Exchange, and see to the end 
of the coffee-room, where there is a circular window, the 
width of the room. Perhaps there might be thirty gentle- 
men sitting on the circular bench of the window, each 
reading a newspaper. They had the appearance of figures 
in a fantoccine, or men seen at the extremity of the opera- 
house, diminished into puppets. 

I am sorry I did not see the High Church : both William 
and I were tired, and it rained very hard after we had left 
the bleachiog-ground ; besides, I am less eager to walk in a 
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large town than anywhere elae ; 80 we put it ofF, and I tare 
since repented of my irresolution. 

Dined, and lell Glasgow at about three o'clock, in a 
heavy rain. We were oUiged to ride through the streets 
to keep our feet dry, and, in apite of the rain, every person 
as we went along stayed his steps to look at us ; indeed, 
we had the pleasure of spreading smiles from one end of 
Glasgow to the other — ^for we travelled the whole length of 
the town. A set of schoolboys, perhaps there might be 
eight, with satchels over their shoulders, and, except one or 
two, without shoes and stockings, yet very well dressed in 
jackets and trousers, like gentlemen's children, followed us 
in great delight, admirii^ the car and longing to jump up. 
At last, though we were seated, they made several attempts 
to get on behind ; and they looked so pretty and wild, and 
at the same time so modest, that we wished to give them 
a ride, and there being a little hill near the end of the 
town, we got off, and four of them who still remained, the 
rest having dropped into their homes by the way, took onr 
places ; and indeed I would hare walked two miles willingly, 
to have had the pleasure of seeing them so happy. When 
they were to ride no longer, they scampered away, laughing 
and rejoicing. New houses are rising up in great numbers 
round Glasgow, citizen-like houses, and new plantations, 
chiefly of fir ; the fields are frequently enclosed by hedge- 
rows, but there is no richness, nor any particular beauty for 
some miles. 

The first object that interested us was a gentleman's 
house upon a green plain or holm, almost close to the Clyde, 
sheltered by tall trees, a quiet modest mansion, and, though 
white-washed, being an old building, and no other house 
near it, or in connexion with it, and standing upon the 
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level field, which belonged to it, its own domain, the whole 
scene together brought to our minds an image of the 
retiredness and sober elegance of a nunnery \ bnt this 
night be owing to the greynesa of the afternoon, and our 
having come immediately from Glasgow, and through a 
country which, till now, had either had a towniah taint, or 
at best little of rural beanty. While we were looking at 
the house we overtook a foot-traveller, who, like many 
others, began to talk about our car. We alighted to walk 
up a hill, and, continuing the conversation, the man told 
us, with something like a national pride, that it belonged 
to a Scotch Lord, Lord Sample ; be added, that a little 
further on we should see a much finer prospect, as fine a one 
as ever we had seen in our lives. Accordii^ly, when we 
came to the top of the hill, it opened upon us most magni- 
ficently. We saw the Clyde, now a stately sea-river, wind- 
ing away mile after mile, spotted with boats and ships, each 
side of the river hilly, the right populous with single houses 
and villages-p-Dunglasa Castle upon a promontory, the 
whole view terminated by the rock of Dumbarton, at five 
or six miles distance, which stands by itself, without any 
hills near it, like a sea-rock. 

We travelled for some time near the river, passing 
through clusters of houses which seemed to owe their 
existence rather to the wealth of the river than the land, 
for the banks were mostly hare, and the soil appeared 
poor, even near the water. The left side of the river 
was generally nnlnhabited and moorish, yet there are 
some beautiful spots : for instance, a nobleman's house,* 
where the fields and trees were rich, and, in combina- 
tion with the river, looked very lovely. As we went along 
* Ko donbt Brakine Hanse, thi aeat of Lord 'WanXjrB.—Rd. 
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William and I were reminded of the views upon the 
Thames in Kent, which, thongh greatly saperior in rioh- 
neas and softness, are much inferior in grandenr. Not far 
from Dumbarton, we passed onder some rocky, copse- 
covered hills, which were so like some of the hills near 
Grasmere that we could have half believed they were the 
same. Arrived at Dumbarton before it was dark, having 
pushed on biiskly that we might have start of a traveller 
at the inn, who was following us as fast as he could in a 
gig. Every front room was full, and we were afraid wo 
should not have been admitted. They put us into a little 
parlour, dirty, and smelling of liquors, the table uncleaned, 
and not a chair in its place ; we were glad, however, of onr 
sorry accommodations. 

While tea was preparing we lolled at our ease, and 
though the room-window overlooked the stable-yard, and 
at our entrance there appeared to be nothing but gloom 
and unloveliness, yet while I lay stretched upon the carriage 
cushions on three chairs, I discovered a little side peep 
which was enough to set the mind at work. It was no 
more than a smoky vessel lying at anchor, with ite bare 
masts, a clay hut and the shelving bank of the river, with 
a green pasture above. Perhaps you will think that 
there is not much in this, aa I describe it : it is true ; but 
the effect produced by these simple objects, as they hap- 
pened to be combined, together with the gloom of the 
evening, was exceedingly wild. Our room was parted by 
a slender partition from a large dining-room, in which 
were a number of officers and their wives, who, after the 
first hour, never ceased singing, dancing, laughing, or loud 
talking. The ladies sang some pretty songs, a great relief 
to us. We went early to bed ; but poor Coleridge could 
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not sleep for the noiae at the street door ; he lay in the 
parlour below etairs. It is no uncommon thing in die best 
inns of Scotland to have ahutting-ap beda in the sitting- 



Jfednesday, August 24(A. — As soon as breakfast was over, 
William and I walked towards the Castle, a short mile from 
the town. We overtook two young men, who, on our ask- 
ing the road, offered to conduct us, though it might seem 
it was not easy to miss ourway, for the rock rises singly by it- 
self Jrom the plain on which the town stands. The rock of 
Dumbarton is very grand when you are close to it, but at 
a little distance, under an ordinary sky, and in open day, it 
is not grand, but curiously wild. The castle and fortifica- 
tions add little effect to the general view of the rock, 
especially since the building of a modem house, which is 
white-washed, and consequently jars, wherever it is seen, 
with the natural character of the place. There is a path 
up to the house, but it being low water we could walk 
rouud the rock, which we resolved to do. On that side 
next the town green grass grows to a considerable height 
up the rock, but wherever the river borders upon it, it is 
naked stone. I never saw rock in nobler masses, or more 
deeply stained by time and weather ; nor is this to be 
wondered at, for it is in the very eye of sea-storms and 
land-storms, of mountain winds and water winds. It is 
of aU colours, but a rusty yellow predominates. As we 
walked along, we could not but look up continually, and 
the mass above being on every side so huge, it appeared 
more wonderful than when we saw the whole together. 

We sat down on one of the large stones which lie scattered 
near the base of the rock, with sea-weed growing amongst 
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them. Aboye our heads the rock was perpeodicular for a 
considerable height, nay, as it seemed, to the very top, and 
on the brink of the precipice a. few sheep, two of them rams 
with twisted horns, etood, as if on the look-out over the wide 
conntry. At the same time we saw a sentinel in his red 
coat, walking backwards and forwards between us and the 
sky, with his firelock over his shonlder. The sheep, I sup- 
pose owing to our being accustomed to see them in similar 
aituations, appeared to retain their real size, while, on the 
contrary, tiie soldier seemed to be diminished by the dis- 
tance tUl he ahnost looked like a puppet moved with wires 
for the pleasure of children, or an eight years' old drummer 
in his stifi', manly dress beside a company of grenadiers. I 
had never before, perhaps, thought of sheep and men in 
soldiers' dresses at the same time, and here they were 
brought together in a strange fantastic way. As will be 
easily conceived, the fearlessness and stillness of those quiet 
creatures, on the brow of the rock, pursuing their natural 
occupations, contrasted with the restless and apparently 
Dnmeaning motions of the dwarf soldier, added not a httle 
to the general effect of this place, which is that of wild 
singularity, and the whole was aided by a blustering wind 
and a gloomy sky. Coleridge joined us, and we went up 
to the top of the rock. 

The road to a considerable height is through a narrow 
cleft, in which a flight of steps is hewn ; the stflps nearly 
fill the cleft, and on each side the rocks form a high and 
irregular wall ; it is almost like a long sloping cavern, only 
that it is roofed by the sky. We came to the barracks ; 
soldiers' wives were hanging out linen upon the rails, while 
the wind beat about them fhriouEly — there was nothing 
which it could set in motion but the garments t£ the 
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women and the linen upon the raila; the grass — for we 
had now come to green grass — was close and smooth, and 
not one pile an inch above another, and neither tree nor 
shrub. The standard pole Btood erect without a flag. The 
rock has two summits, one much broader and higher than 
the other. When we were near to the top of the lower 
eminence we had the pleasure of finding a little garden of 
flowers and vegetables belonging to the soldiers. There 
are three distinct and very noble prospects — ^the first ap 
the Clyde towards Glasgow — Dunglass Castle, seen on its 
promontory — boats, sloops, hills, and many buildings; 
the second, down the river to the sea — Greenock and Port- 
Glasgow, and the distant mountains at the entrance of 
Loch Long ; and the third extensive and distant view is 
np the Leven, which here &lls into the Clyde, to the 
mountfdns of Loch Lomond. The distant mountains in 
all these views were obscured by mists and dingy clouds, 
but if the grand outline of any one of the views can be 
seen, it is sufficient recompence for the trouble of climbing 
the rock of Dumbarton. 

The soldier who was our guide told us that an old ruin 
which we came to at the top of the hi^er eminence had 
been a wind-mill — an inconvenieut station, though certainly 
a glorious place for wind ; perhaps if it really had been a 
wind-mill it was only for the use of the garrison. We 
looked over canuons on the battery-walls, and saw in an 
open field below the yeomanry cavalry exercising, while 
we could hear from the town, which was full of soldiers, 
' Dumbarton's drums beat bonny, I ' Yet while we stood 
upon this eminence, rising up so far as it does — inland, and 
having the habitual old English feeling of our own security 
as islanders — ^we could not help looking upon the fortress, 
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in spite of it« cannon and Boldiere, and the rumours of in- 
TAsioc, as set up against the hostilities of wind and weather 
rather than for any other warfare. On. our return we 
were invited into the guard-room, about half-wajr down 
the rock, where we were shown a large rusty sword, which 
they called Wallace's Sword, and a trout boxed up in a well 
close by, where they said he had been confined for upwards 
of thirty years. For the pleasure of the soldiers, who were 
anxious that we should see him, we took some pains to 
spy him out in his Uack den, and at last sncoeeded. It 
was pleasing to observe how much interest the poor 
soldiers — though themselves probably new to the place 
— seemed to attach to this antiquated inhabitant of their 
garrisoc 

When we had reached the bottom of the rock along the 
same road by which we had ascended, we made our way over 
the rough stones left bare by the tide, round the bottom 
of the rock, to the point where we had set oSl This is a 
wild and melancholy walk on a blustering cloudy day : 
the naked bed of the river, scattered over with sea-weed ; 
grey swampy fields on the other shore; sea-birds flying 
overhead; tiie high rock perpendicular and bare. Wa 
came to two very large fragments, which had fallen from 
the main rock ; Coleridge thought that one of them was 
as large as Bowder- Stone,* William and I did not ; but it is 
impossible to judge accurately; we probably, without know- 
ing it, compared them with the whole mass from which they 
had fallen, which, from its situation, we consider as one 
rock or stone, and there is no object of the kind for com- 
parison with the Bowder-Stone. When we leave the shore 

* A tinga UoUt«d rook la Borrowdale, Cumberland, vhich bears that 
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of the Clyde graae bc^ns to show itself on the rock ; go a 
considerable way — still under the rock — along a flat field, 
KoA pass immediately below the white house, which where- 
erer seen looks so ugly. 

Left Dumbarton at about eleven o'clock. The sky was 
cheerless and the air nngenial, which we regretted, as we 
were going to Loch Lomond, and wished to greet the first 
of the Scottish lakes with our cheerfullest and beat feelings. 
Grossed the Leven at the end of Dumbarton, and, when we 
looked behind, had a pleasing view of the town, bridge, and 
rock ; but when we took in a reach of the river at the dis- 
tance of perhaps half a mile, the swamp ground, being so 
near a town, and nut in its natural wildness, but seemingly 
half cultivated, with houses here and there, gave ns an idea 
of extreme poverty of soil, or that the inhabitants were 
either indolent or miserable. We had to travel four miles 
on the banks of the ' Water, of Leven ' before we should 
coma to Loch Lomond. Having expected a grand river 
from so grand a lake, we were disappointed ; for it appeared 
to me not to be very much lai^r than the Emont, and is 
not near so beautiful ; but we must not forget that the day 
was cold and gloomy. Near Dumbarton it is like a river 
in a flat country, or under the influence of tides ; but a little 
higher up it resembles one of our rivers, flowing through a 
vale of no extreme beauty, though prettily wooded ; the 
hills on each side not very high, sloping backwards from 
the bed of the vale, which is neither very narrow nor very 
wide ; the prospect terminated by Ben Lomond and other 
mountains. The vale is populous, but looks as if it were 
not inhabited by cultivators of the earth; the houses are 
chiefly of stone; often in rows by the river-side; they 
stand pleasantly, but have a tradish look, as if they might 
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have been off-sets from GlasgoT. We saw mon^ bleach- 
yards, but no other eymptom of a manufactory, except 
something in the houses that was not rural, and a want 
of independent comforts. Perhaps if the river had been 
glittering in the sun, and the smoke of the cottages rising 
in distinct volumes towards the sky, as I have seen in the 
vale or basin below Pillsden in Dorsetshire, when every 
cottage, bidden from the eye, pointed out its lurking -place 
by an upright wreath of white smoke, the whole scene 
might have excited ideas of perfect cheerfulness. 

Here, as on the Nith, and much more than in the Trough 
of the Clyde, a great portion of the ground was uncultivated, 
bat the hills being less wild, the river more stately, and 
the ground not heaved up so irregularly and tossed about, 
tiie imperfect cultivation was the more to be lamented, 
particularly aa there were so many bouses near the river. 
In a small enclosure by the wayside is a pillar erected to 
the memory of Dr. Smollett, who was bom in a village at 
a little distance, which we could see at the same time, and 
where, I believe, some of the family still reside. There is 
& long Latin inscription, which Coleridge translated for my 
benefit, llie Latin is miserably bad*— as Coleridge said, 
such as poor Smollett, who was an excellent scholar, 
would have been ashamed of. 

Before we came to Loch Lomond the vale widened, and 
became less populous. We climbed over a wall into a lai^ 
field to have a better front view of the lake than from the 
road. This view is very much like that from Mr. Clark- 
eon's windows : the mountain in front resembles Hailan ; 

* The inscription on the pillar waa written b; Professor Qeorge Stuart 
of BdinbuTgh, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, and Dr. Bamnel JofansoD ; for 
J)r, Johnaon's ahare ia the work see Croher'a fioawell, p. 392. — Ei. 
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indeed, is almost the same ; but Ben Lomond is not seen 
standing in such majestic oompasf aa Helvellyn, and the 
meadovs are less beautiful than Ulswater. The reach 
of the lake ia very magnificent ; you see it, as Ulswater is 
Been beyond the promontory of Old Church, winding away 
behind a large woody island that looks like a promontory. 
The outlet of the lake — we had a distinct view of it in the 
field — ^is very insignificant. The bulk of the river is frittered 
away by small alder bushes, as I recollect ; I do not remember 
that it was reedy, but the ground had a swampy appearance ; 
and here the vale spreads oat wide and shapeless, as if the 
river were bom to no inheritance, had no sheltering cradle, 
no hills of its own. Aa we have seen, this does not con- 
tinue long ; it flows through a diBtinct, though not a 
magnificent vale. But, having lost the pastoral character 
which it had in the youthful days of Smollett — if the de- 
scription in his ode to his native stream be a faithful one^ 
it is leas interesting than it was then. 

The road carried us sometimes close to the lake, some- 
times at a considerable distance from it, over moorish 
grounds, or through half-cultivated enclosures ; we had the 
lake on our right, which is here so wide that the opposite 
hills, not being high, are cast into insignificance, and we 
could not distinguish any buildings near the water, if any 
there were. It is however always delightful to travel by 
a lake of clear waters, if you see nothing else but a very 
ordinary country ; but we had some beautiful distant views, 
one in particular, down the high road, through a vista of 
over-arching trees ; and the near shore was frequently very 
pleasing, with its gravel banks, bendiugs, and small baya 
In one part it was bordered for a considenible way by 
irregular groups of forest trees or single stragglers, whichj 
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although not large, seemed old ; their branchea vere stunted 
and knotty, as if they had been striving with storms, and 
had half yielded to them. Under these trees we had a 
variety of pleasing views across the lake, and the very roll- 
ing over the road and looking at its smooth and beautiful 
surface was itsetf a pleasure. It waa as smooth as a gravel 
walk, and of the bluish colour of some of the roads among 
the lakes of the north of England. 

Passed no very remarkable place till we came to Sir James 
Colquhoun's house, which stands upon a large, flat, woody 
peninsula, looking towards Ben Lomond. There must be 
many beautiful walks among the copses of the peninsula, 
and delicious views over the water ; but the general surface 
of the country is poor, and looks as if it ought to be rich 
and well peopled, for it is not mouutainous ; nor had we 
passed any hills which a Cumbrian would dignify with the 
name of mountains. There was many a little plain or 
gMitly-sloping hill covered with poor heath or broom with- 
out trees, where one should have liked to see a cottage in a 
bower of wood, with its patch of com and potatoes, and a 
green field with a hedge to keep it warm. As we advanced 
we perceived less of the coldness of poverty, the hills not 
having so large a space between them and the lake. The 
surface of the hills being in its natural state, is always 
beautiful ; but where there is only a half cultivated and 
half peopled soil near the banks of a lake or river, the idea 
is forced upon one that they who do live there have not 
much of cheerful enjoyment. 

But soon we came to just such a place as we had wanted 
to see. The road was close to the water, and a hill, bare, 
rocky, or with scattered copses rose above it. A deep shade 
hung over the road, where some little boys were at play; 
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we expected a dweUing-hoiue of Bome sort ; and wlien we 
came nearer, saw three or four thatched huta under the 
trees, and at the same moment felt that it was a paradise. 
We had before seen the lake only as one wide plain of 
water ; but here the portion of it which we saw was bounded 
by a high and steep, heathy and woody island opposite, 
which did not appear like an island, but the main shore, 
and framed out a little oblong lake apparently not so broad 
as £ydale-water, with one small island covered with trees, 
resembling some of the most beautiful of the holms of 
Windermere, and only a narrow river's breadth from the 
shore. This was a place where we should have liked to 
have lived, and the only one we had seen near Loch Lomond. 
How delightful to have a little shed concealed under the 
branches of the fairy island J the cottages and the island 
might have been made for the pleasure of eadi other. It 
was but like a natural garden, the distance was so small ; 
nay, one could not have foi^ven any one living there, not 
compelled to daily labour, if he did not connect it with his 
dwelling by some feeling of domestic attachment^ like what 
he has for the orchard where his children play. I thought, 
what a phice for William ! he might row himself over with 
twenty strokes of the oars, escaping from the business of 
the house, and as safe from intruders, with his boat anchored 
beside him, as if he had locked himself up in the strong 
tower of a castle. We were unwilling to leave this sweet 
spot ; but it was so simple, and therefore so rememberable, 
that it seemed almost as if we conld have carried it away 
with us. It was nothii^ more than a small lake enclosed 
by trees at the ends and by the way-eide, and opposite by 
the island, a steep bank on which the purple heath was 
seen under low oak coppice-wood, a group of houses over- 
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shadowed by trees, and a beading road. There was one 
lemarkable tree, an old larch with hairy branches, which 
sent out its main stem homontally across the road, an object 
that seemed to have been singled out for injury where every- 
thing else was lovely and thriving, tortured into that shape 
by storms, which one might have thought could not have 
reached it in that sheltered place. 

We were now entering into the Highlands. I believe 
LuBs is the place where we were told that country begins ; 
but at these cottages I would have gladly believed that we 
were there, for it was like a new region. The huts were 
after the Highland fashion, and the boys who were playing 
wore the Highland dress and philabeg. On going into a 
new country I seem to myself to waken up, and afterwards 
it surprises me to remember how much alive I have been 
to the distinctions of dress, household arrangements, etc etc, 
and what a spirit these little things give to wild, barren, or 
ordinary places. The cottages are within about two miles 
of Luss. Came in view of several islands ; but the lake 
being 80 very wide, we could see little of their peculiar 
beauties, and they, being large, hardly looked like islands. 

Passed another gentleman's house, which stands prettUy 
in a bay," and soon after reached Luss, where we intended 
to lodge. On seeing the outside of the inn, we were glad 
that we were to have such pleasant quarters. It is a nice- 
looking white house, by the road-stde ; but there was not 
much promiBe of hospitality when we stopped at the doco* : 
no person came out till we had shouted a considerable time. 
A barefooted lass showed me np-stairs, and again my hopes 
revived ; the house was clean for a Scotch inn, and the 
view very pleasant to the lake, over the top of the village 
* Camitnddui Honm and baf .— fiif. 
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— a cloBtar of thatched houseB among trees, with a Urge 
chapel in the midft of them. Like most of the Scotch kirka 
which we had seen, thia building resembles a big house; but 
it is a much more pleasing builditig than tbey generally are, 
and has one of our rustic belfries, not unlike that at Amble- 
rade, with two bells hanging in the open air/ We chose one 
of the back rooms to sit in, being more snug, and they looked 
upon a very sweet prospect — a stream tumbling down a cleft 
or glen on the hill-side, rocky coppice ground, a rural lane, 
such as WB have &om honse to house at Grasmere, and a 
few out-houses. We had a poor dinner, and sour ale ; but 
as long as the people were civil we were contented. 

Coleridge waa not well, so he did not stir out, but Wil- 
liam and I walked through the village to the shore of the 
lake. When I came close to the houses, I could not but 
regret a want of loveliness correspondent with the beauty 
of the situation and tlie appearance of the village at a little 
distance ; not a single ornamented garden. We saw pota- 
toes and cabbages, but never a honeysuckle. Yet there 
were wild gardens, as beautiful as any that ever man 
cultivated, overgrowing the roofs of some of the cot- 
tages, flowers and creeping plants. How elegant were the 
wreaths of the bramble that had 'built its own bower' upon 
the riggins in several parts of the village ; therefore we 
bad chiefly to regret the want of gardens, as they are 
symptoms of leisure and comfort, or at least of no painful 
industry. Here we first saw houses without windows, the 
smoke coming out of the open window-places; the chimneys 
were like stools with four legs, a hole being left in the roof 
for the smoke, and over that a slate placed upon four 
sticks — sometimes the whole leaned as if it were going to 
falL The fields close to Luss lie flat to the lake, and a 
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river, as large as our stream near the church at Grasmere, 
flows by the end of the village, being the same vhich comes 
down the glen behind the inn ; it is very much like our 
stream — beds of blue pebbles upon the shores. 

We walked towards the head of the lake, and ft>om a 
large pasture field near Luss, a g^itle eminence, had a very 
interesting view back upon the village and the lake and 
islands beyond. We then perceived that Luss stood in 
the centre of a spacious bay, and that close to it lay 
another small one, within the larger, where the boats of the 
Inhabitants were lying at anchor, a beautiful natural har- 
bour. The islands, as we look down the water, are seen in 
great beauty. Inch-ta-vanach, the same that framed out 
the little peaceful lake which we had passed in the morn- 
ing, towers above the rest. The lake is very wide here, 
and the opposite shores not being lofl;y the chief pait of 
the permanent beauty of this view is among the islands, 
and on the near shore, including the low promontories of 
the bay of Luss, and the village ; and we saw it under its 
dullest aspect — the air cold, the sky gloomy, without a 
glimpse of sunshine. 

On a splendid evening, with the light of the sun diffused 
over the whole islands, distant hills, and the broad expanse 
of the lake, with its creeks, bays, and little slips of water 
among the islands, it must be a glorious sight. 

Up the lake there are no islands ; Ben Lomond termi- 
nates the view, without any other large mountains; no 
clouds were upon it, therefore we saw the whole size and 
form of the mountain, yet it did not appear to me so 
lai^e as Skiddaw does from Derwent-water. Continued 
our walk a considerable way towards the head of the lake, 
and went up a high hill, but saw no other reach of the 
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v&ter. The liiUa on the Lubs dde l^ecome much steeper, 
and the lake, having narrowed a little above Luss, was no 
longer a very wide lake where we lost sight of it. 

Came to a bark hut by the shores, and sate for some 
time under the shelter of it. WhUe we were here a poor 
woman with a little child by her side be^ed a penny of 
me, and asked where she could ' find quarters in the vil- 
lage.' She was a travelling beggar, a native of Scotland, 
had often 'heard of that water,' but was never there 
before. This woman's appearance, while the wind was 
rustling about us, and the waves breaking at our feet, was 
' very melancholy : the waters looked wide, the hills many, 
and dark, and far ofi^ — no house but at Luss. I thought 
what a dreary waste must this lake be to such poor crea- 
tures, struggling with fatigue and povertr and unknown 
ways I 

We ordered tea when we reached the inn, and desired 
the g^ to light us a fire ; she replied, ' I dinna ken 
whether she'll gie £re,' meaning her mistress. We told 
her we did not wish her mistress to give fire, we only 
desired her to let her make it and we would pay for it 
The girl brought in the tea-things, but no fire, and when I 
asked if she was coming to light it, she said ' her mistress 
was not varra willing to gie fire.' At last, however, on our 
inelBting upon it, the fire was lighted : we got tea by candle- 
light, and spent a comfortable evening. I had seen the 
landlady before we went out, for, as had been usual in all 
the country inns, there was a demur respecting beds, not- 
withstanding the house was empty, and there were at least 
half-a-dozen spare beds. Her countenance corresponded 
with the unkindness of denying us a fire on a cold night," 
for she was the most cruel and hateM-Iooking woman I 
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ever eav. She was oTei^grown with fet, and waa sitting 
with her feet and legs in a tub of water for the dropsy, — 
probahly brought on by whisky-drinking. The sympathy 
which I felt and expressed for her, on seeing her in this 
wretched condition — f^ her legs were swollen as thick as 
mill-posts — seemed to produce no effect; and I was obliged, 
after five minutes' conversation, to leave the afiiur of the 
beds undecided. Coleridge had some talk with her 
daughter, a smart lass in a cotton gown, with a buideau 
round her head, without shoes and stockingG. She told 
Coleridge with some pride that she had not spent all her 
time at LuBB, but was tlien fresh from Glasgow. 

It came on a very stormy night; the wind rattled every 
window in the house, and it rained heavily. William and 
Coleridge had bad beds, in a two-bedded room in the gar- 
rets, though there were empty rooms on the first floor, and 
they were disturbed by a drunken man, who had come to 
the inn when we were gone to sleep. 

Thv.Tsda'i}, August 2bth. — We were glad when we awoke 
to see that it was a fine morning — the sky was bright 
blue, with quick-moving clouds, the hills cheerful, lights 
and shadows vivid and distinct. The village looked ex- 
ceedingly beautiful this morning from the garret windows 
— the stream glittering near it, while it flowed under trees 
through the level flelda to the lake. After breakfast, Wil- 
liam and I went down to the water-side. The roads 
were as dry as if no drop of rain had fallen, which added 
to the pure cheerfulness of the appearance of the village, 
and even of the distant prospect, an effect which I always 
seem to perceive from clearly bright roads, for they are 
always brightened by rain, after a storm; but when we 
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osDie among the honsee I regretted even more ttuui last 
night, because the contrast was greater, the Blovenlinesa and 
dirt near the doois; and could not but remember, with 
pain from the contrast, the cottages of Somersetahire, 
covered with roses and myrtle, and their small gardens of 
herbs and flowers. While lingering by the shore we began 
to talk with a man who offered to row us to Inch-ta-Tanach ; 
but the sky began to darken ; and the wind being high, 
we doubted whether we should venture, therefore made no 
engagement ; he offered to sell me some thread, pointing 
to bis cottage, and added that many English ladies carried 
thread away &om Luss. 

Presently after Coleridge joined us, and we determined to 
go to the island. I was sorry that the man who had been 
talking with iis was not our boatman ; William by some 
chance had engaged another. We had two rowers and a 
strong boat ; so I felt myself bold, though there was a 
great chance of a high wind. The nearest point of Inch- 
ta-vanach is not perhaps more than a mile and a quarter 
from Luss ; we did not land there, hut rowed round the 
end, and landed on that side which looks towards our 
favourite cottages, and their own island, which, wherever 
seen, is still their own. It rained a little when we landed, 
and I took my cloak, which afterwards served us to sit 
down upon in our road up the hill, when the day grew 
much finer, with gleams of sunshine. This island belongs 
to Sir James Colquhoun, who has made a convenient road, 
that winds gently to the top of it. 

We had not climbed far before we were stopped by a 
sudden burst of prospect, so singular and beautiful that 
it was like a flash of images from another world. We 
stood with our backs to the hill of the iahind, which we 
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were aBcending, and whicli shut out Ben Lomond entirely, 
and all the upper part of the lake, and we looked towards 
the foot of the lake, scattered over with islands without 
beginning and without end. The sun shone, and the 
distant hills were visible, some through sunny mists, others 
in gloom with patches of sunshine ; the lake was lost under 
the low and distant hills, and the islands lost in the lake, 
which was all in motion with travelling fields of light, or 
dark shadows under rainy clouds. There are many hills, 
but no commanding eminence at a distance to confine the 
prospect, so that the land seemed endless as the water. 

What I had heard of Loch Lomond, or any otiier place in 
Great Britain, had given me no idea of anything like what 
we beheld : it was an outlandish scene — we might have 
believed ourselves in North America. The islands were of 
every possible variety of shape and surface — hilly and level, 
laige and small, bare, rocky, pastoral, or covered with wood. 
Immediately under my eyes lay one large flat island, bare 
and green, so flat and low that it scarcely appeared to rise 
above the water, with straggling peat-atacks and a single 
hnt upon one of its out-shooting promontories — for it was of 
a very insular shape, though perfectly flat. Another, its 
next neighbour, and still nearer to us, was covered over 
witii heath and coppice-wood, the surface undulating, with 
flat or sloping banks towards the water, and hollow places, 
cradle-like vaUeya, behind. These two islands, with Inch- 
ta-vanach, where we were standing, were intermingled with 
the water, I might say interbedded and interveined with 
it, in a manner that was exquisitely pleasing. There were 
bays innumerable, straits or passages like calm rivers, land- 
locked lakes, and, to the main water, stormy promontories. 
The solitary but on the flat green island seemed unsheltered 
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and desolate, and yet not vholly so, for it was but a broad 
river's breadth &om the covert of the wood of the other 
island. Near to these is a miniature, an islet covered with 
trees, on which stands a small ruin that looks like the 
remains of a religious house ; it is orergrotm with ivy, and 
were it not that the arch of a vindow or gateway may be 
distinctly se^ it would be difficult to believe that it was 
not a tuft of trees growing in the shape of a ruin, rather 
than a ruin overshadowed by trees. When we had walked 
a little further we saw below us, on the nearest large island, 
where some of the wood had been cut down, a hut, which 
we conjectured to be a bark hut It appeared to be on 
the shore of a little forest lake, enclosed by Inch-ta-vanach, 
where we w^^ and the woody island on which the hut 
stands. 

Beyond we had the same intricate view as before, 
and could discover Dumbarton rock with its doable head. 
There being a mist over it, it had a ghost-like appearance — 
as I observed to William and Coleridge, something like the 
Tor of Glastonbury from the Dorsetshire hills. Eight 
before us, on the flat island mentioned before, were several 
small single trees or shrubs, growing at dififerent distances 
from each other, close to the shore, but some optical delu* 
sion had detached them from the land on which they stood, 
and they had the appearance of so many little vessels sailing 
along the coast of it. I mention the circumstance, because, 
with the ghostly image of Dumbarton GasUe, and the 
ambiguous ruin on the small island, it was much in the 
character of the scene, which was throughout magical and 
enchanting — a new world in its great permanent outline 
and composition, and changing at every moment in every 
part of it by the effect of sun and wind, and mist and 
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shover saA. cload, and the blending lighto and deep shades 
which took place of each other, traversing the lake in every 
direction. The whole was indeed a strange mixture of 
Bootrhing and reetless images, of images inviting to rest, 
and others hurrTing the fancy away into an activity still 
more pleasing than repose. Yet, intricate and homeless, 
diat is, without lasting abiding-place for the mind, as the 
prospect was, there was no perplexity ; we had still a goide 
to lead us forward. 

Wherever we looked, it was a delightful feeling that 
there was something beyond. Meanwhile, the sense of 
quiet was never lost sight of; the little peaceful lakes 
among the islands might make you foi^et that the great 
water. Loch Lomond, was so near ; and yet are more 
beautiful, because you know that it is so : they have their 
own bays and creeks sheltered within a shelter. When we 
had ascended to the top of the island we had a view- up to 
Ben Lomond, over the long, broad water without spot or 
rock ; and, looking backwards, saw the islands below ns 
as on a map. This view, as may be supposed, was not 
nearly so interesting as those we had seen before. We 
hunted out all the houses on the shore, which were very 
few : there was the village of Luss, the two gentlemen's 
houses, our favourite cottages, and here and there a hut ; 
but I do not recollect any comfortable-looking farm-houses, 
and on the opposite shore not a single dwelling. The 
whole scene was a combination of natural wildness, loveli- 
nees, beauty, and barrenness, or rather bareness, yet not 
comfortless or cold; but the whole was beautifuL We 
were too far ofT the more distant shore to distinguish any 
particular spots which we might have regretted were not 
better cultivated, and near Luss there was no want of houses. 
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After we had left the island, hanng been bo much taken 
with the beauty of the bark hut and the little kke bj 
which it appeared to stand, we desired the boatman to 
row us through it, and we landed at the hut. Walked 
upon the island for some time, and found out sheltered 
places for cott^ea. There were several woodman's huts, 
which, with some scattered fir-trees, and others iu irre- 
gular knots, that made a delicious murmuring in the wind, 
added greatly to the romantic effect of the scene. They 
were built in the form of a cone £rom the ground, like 
savages' huts, the door being just lai^ge enough for a man 
to enter with stooping. Straw beds were raised on logs of 
wood, tools lying about, and a forked bough of a tree was 
generally suspended from the roof in the middle to hang a 
kettle upon. It was a place that might have been just 
visited by new settlers. I thought of Ruth and her 
dreams of romantic love : 

' And tben he said, how sweet it were, 
A fiaher or a hunter tiiere, 
A gardener in the Bhsde, 
Still wandering with va eeisj mind, 
To build a housahold fire, and find 
A home in every gkde.' 

We found the main lake very stormy when we had 1^ 
the shelter of the islands, and there was again a threaten- 
ing of rain, but it did not come on, I wanted much to go 
to the old ruin, but the boatmen were in a hurry to be at 
home. They told us it had been a stronghold built by a 
man who lived there alone, and was used to swim over 
and make depredations on the shore, — that nobody could 
ever lay hands on him, be was such a good swimmer, but 
at last they caught him in a net. The men pointed out to 
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US an iBlttiid belonging to Sir Jomee Colqahoun, on which 
were a great quantity of deer. 

Arrived at the inn at about twelve o'clock, and prepared 
to depart immediately : we sliould have gone with great 
regret if the weather had been warmer and the inn more 
comfortable. When we were leaving the door, a party 
with smart carriage and servants drove up, and I observed 
that the people of the house were just aa slow in their 
attendance upon tJiem as on us, wiUi one rangle horse and 
outlandish Hibernian vehicle. 

When we had travelled about two miles the lake be- 
oame considerably narrower, the hills rocky, covered with 
copses, or bare, rising more immediately from the bed of 
the water, and therefore we had not so often to regret the 
want of inhabitants. Passed by, or saw at a distance, 
sometimes a single cottage, or two or three together, bat 
the whole space between Luss and Tarbet is a solitude 
to the eye. We were reminded of Ulswater, but missed 
the pleasant farms, and the mountains were not so in- 
teresting : we had not seen them in companies or brother- 
hoods rising one above another at a long distance, Ben 
Lomond stood alone, opposite to as, majestically overlook- 
ing the lake ; yet there was something in this mountain 
which disappointed me, — a want of massiveness and sim- 
plicity, perhaps from the top being broken into three dis- 
tinct stages. The road carried us over a hold promontory 
by a steep and high ascent, and we had a long view of the 
lake pushing itself np in a narrow line through an avenue 
of mountains, terminated by the mountains at the head of 
the lake, of which Ben Lni, if I do not mistake, is the 
' most considerable. The afternoon was showery and 
misty, therefore we did not see this prospect so distinctly 
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as we could hsTe wished, but there waa a grand obBcurity 
over it which might make the moontuns appear more 
numerous. 

I have Baid so much of this lake that I am tired myself, 
and I fear I must have tired my friends. We had a 
pleasant journey to Tarbet ; more than half of it on foot, 
for the road was hilly, and after we had climbed one small 
h'tl we were not desirous to get into the car again, seeing 
another before us, and our path was always delightful, near 
the lake, and frequently through woods. Wben we were 
within about half a mile of Tarbet, at a sudden turning 
looking to the left, we saw a very cra^y-topped mountain 
amongst other smooth ones ; the rocks on the summit 
distinct in shape as if they were buildings raised up by 
man, or uncouth images of some strange creature. We 
called out with one voice, "That's what we wanted!' 
alluding to the frame-like uniformity of the side-screens of 
the lake for the last five or six miles. As we conjectured, 
this singular mountain was the famous Cobbler, near Ar- 
rochar. Tarbet was before us in the recess of a deep, 
large bay, under the shelter of a hilL When we came up 
to the village we had to inquire for the inn, there being 
no signhoaid. It vras a well-sized white house, the best 
in the place. We were conducted up-atairs Into a sitting- 
room that might make any good-humoured travellers 
happy — a squaro room, with windows on each side, look- 
ing, one way, towards the mountains, and across the lake 
to Ben Lomond, the other. 

There was a pretty stone house before (».«. towards the 
lake) some huts, scattered trees, two or three green fields 
with hedgerows, and a little brook making its way towards 
the lake ; the fields are almost flat, and screened on that 
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side nearest the head of the lake by a hill, vhich, puehicg 
itaelf out, forma the bay of Tarbet, and, towards the foot, 
by a gentle alope and trees. The lake is narrow, and Ben 
Lomond shuts up the prospect, rising directly from the 
water. We could have believed oureelves to be by the side 
of Ulswater, at Qlenridden, or in some other of the in- 
habited retirements of that lake. We were in a sheltered 
place among mountains ; it was not an open joyous bay, 
with a cheerful populous village, like Luss ; but a pastoral 
and retired spot, with a few single dwellings. The people 
of the inn stared at us when we spoke, without giving ua 
an answer immediately, which we were at first disposed to 
attribute to coaraeness of manners, but found afterwards 
that they did not understand na at once, Erse being the 
language spoken in the family. Nothing hut salt meat 
and e{^ for dinner — no potatoes ; the houae smelt strongly 
of herrings, which were bung to dry over the kitchen fire. 
Walked in the evening towards the head of the lake ; the 
road was steep over the hill, and when we had reached the 
top of it we had long views up and down the water. 
Faaaed a troop of women who were resting themselves by 
the roadaide, aa if returning irom their day'a labour. 
Amongst them was a nkan, who had walked with ua a con- 
siderable way in the morning, and told us he was just 
come from America, where he had been for some years, — 
was going to hia own home, and ahould return to America 
He spoke of emigration as a glorious thing for them who 
had money. Poor fellow I I do not think that he had 
brought much back with him, for he had worked his passage 
over: I much suq>ected that a bundle, which he carried 
upon a stick, tied in a pocket-handkerchief, contained bis 
all. He was almost blind, he said, as were many of the 
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crew. He intended croasiiig the lake at the feny ; but it 
iras stormy, and he thought he should not be able to get 
over that day. I could not help smiling wh^i I saw him 
lying by the roadside with such a company about him, not 
like a wayfaring man, but seeming as much at home and 
at his ease as if he had just stepped out of his hut among 
tliem, and they had been neighbours all their lives.* Passed 
one pretty house, a large thatched dwelling with out-houses, 
but the prospect above and below was solitary. 

The sun had long been set before we returned to the 
inn. As travellers, we were glad to see the moon over the 
top of one of the hills, but it was a cloudy night, without 
any peculiar beauty or solemnity. After tea we made in- 
quiries respecting the best way to go to Loch Ketterine ; 
the landlord could give but little information, and nobody 
seemed to know anything distinctly of the place, though it 
was hut ten miles off. We applied to tbe maid-servant 
irtio waited on us : she was a fine-looking young woman, 
dressed in a white bed-gown, her hair fastened up by a 
comb, and without shoes and stockings. When we asked 
her about the Trossachs she could g^ve us no information, 
but on our saying, ' Do you know Loch Ketterine }' she 
answered with a smile, ' I shmM know that loch, for I was 
bred and bom there.' After much difiiculty we learned 
from her that the Trossachs were at the foot of the lake, 
and that by the way we were to go we should come upon 
them at the bead, should have to travel ten miles to the 
foot* of the water, and that there was no inn by the way. 
The girl spoke English very distinctly ; but she had few 

• Thta diatinotion between the foot »nd bead ig not ysry ole«r. 'Whst ti 
meuit is this : They would have to travel the whole length of the lake, 
from the west to the east end of (t, before the; came to the Tcoesacbi, the 
p»a leading am; thim the east end of the lake. —Ei. 
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words, &nd found it difficult to understand ns. She d^A 
not much encoaraige us to go, because the roods were bad, 
and it was a long tray, ' and there waa no puttlng-np 
for the like of us.' We determined, however, to venture, 
and throw ourselves upon the hospitality of some cottager 
or geatleman. We desired the landlady to roast ua a 
couple of fowls to cany with us. There are always plenty 
of fowls at the doors of a Scotch inn, and eggs are as 
regularly brought to table at breakfast as bread and 
butter. 

Friday, August 36tt, — ^We did not set off till between 
ten and eleven o'clock, much too late for a long day's journey. 
Our boatman lived at the pretty white house which we saw 
&om the windows ; we called at his door by the way, and, 
even when we were near the house, the outside looked 
comfortable ; but within I never saw anything so miserable 
from dirt, and dirt alone : it reminded one of the house of 
a decayed weaver in the suburbs of a large town, with a 
sickly wife and a lai^ femily ; but William says it was 
far worse, that it was quite Hottentotish. 

After long waiting, and many clumsy preparations, we 
got ourselves seated in the boat ; but we had not floated 
five yards before we perceived that if any of the party— and 
there was a little Highland woman who was going over the 
water with us, the boatman, his helper, and ourselves — 
should stir but a few inches, leaning to one side or the 
other, the boat would be &11 in an instant, and we at the 
bottom ; besides, it was very leaky, and the woman was 
employed to lade out the water continually. It appeared 
that this crazy vessel was not the man's own, and that his 
was lying in a bay at a little distance. He stud he would 
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take UB to it aa fast aa possible, but I was ao much fright- 
ened I vould gladly have given up the whole day's 
joomey ; indeed not one of ns would have attempted to 
cross the lake in that boat for a thousand pounds. We 
reached the larger boat in safety after coasting a consider- 
able way near the shore, but just as we were landing, 
William dropped the bundle which contained our food into 
the water. The fowls were no worse, but some sugar, 
ground coffee, and pepper-cake seemed to be entirely 
spoiled. We gathered together as much of the coffee and 
sugar as we could and tied it up, and again trusted our- 
selves to the lake. The sun shone, and the air was calm 
— luckily it had been so while we were in the crazy boat 
— we had rocks and woods on each side of us, or bare hiLs ; 
seldom a single cottage, and there was no rememberable 
place till we came opposite to a waterfall of no inconsider- 
able size, that appeared to drop directly into the lake : 
close to it was a hut, which we were told was the ferry- 
house. On the other aide of the lake was a pretty farm 
under the mountains, beside a river, the cultivated grounds 
lying all together, and sloping towards the lake from the 
mountain hollow down which the river came. It is not 
easy to conceive how beautiful these spots appeared after 
moving on so long between the solitary steeps. 

We went a considerable way further, and landed at Rob 
Boy's Caves, which are in fact no cavee, but some fine 
rocks on the brink of the lake, in the crevices of which a 
man might hide himself cunningly enough ; the water is 
very deep below them, and the hills above steep and 
covered with wood. The little Highland woman, who was 
in size about a match for our guide at Lanerk, aecompanied 
US hither. There was something very gracious in the 
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manners of this woman; she could scarcely speak five 
English words, yet she gave me, whenever I spoke to her, 
as many intelligible smiles aa I had needed English words 
to answer me, and helped me over the rocks in the most 
obliging manner. She had lefb the boat out of good-will 
to us, or for her own amusement. She had never seen 
these caves before ; but no doubt had heard of them, the 
tales of Bob Key's exploits being toM fiuniliarly roimd the 
' ingles ' hereabouts, for this neighbourhood was his home. 
We landed at Invertmeyde, the ferry-house by the waters 
fall, and were not sorry to part with our boatman, who 
was a cou'se hard-featnred man, and, speakii^ of the French, 
uttered the basest and most cowardly sentimenta. His 
helper, a youth fresh from the Isle of Skye, was innocent 
of this fault, and though but a bad rower, was a far better 
companion ; he could not speak a word of English, and sang 
a plaintive Gaelic air in a low tone whUe he plied his oar. 
The ferry-house stood on the bank a few yards above the 
landing-place where the boat lies. It is a small hut under 
a Bteep wood, and a few yards to the right, looking towards 
the hut, is the waterfall The fall is not very hi^, but 
the stream is considerable, as we could see by the lai^ 
black stones that were lying bare, but the rains, if they 
had reached this place, had had little efiect upon the water- 
fell J its noise was not so great as to form a contrast with 
the stillness of the bay into which it falls, where the boat, and 
house, and waterfall itself seemed all sheltered and protected. 
The Highland woman was to go with ns the two first miles 
of our journey. She led us along a bye foot-path a shorter 
way up the hill from the ferry-house. There is a consi- 
derable settling in the hiUs that border Loch Lomond, at 
the passage by which we were to cross to Loch Ketteiine ; 
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Beo Lomond, termmating near tlie feny-hoiue, ia on the 
same side of the water vith it, and about three miles 
above Tarbet. 

We had to climb right ap the hill, which ia vciy steep, 
and, when close under it, seemed to be high, but we soon 
leached the top, and when we were there had lost sight of the 
lake ; and now our road 'Waa over a moor, or rather through 
a wide moorland hollow. Having gone a little way, we 
saw before ua, at the distance of about half a mile, a very 
large stone building, a singular structure, with a high wall 
round it, naked hill above, and neither field nor tree near ; 
but the moor waa not overgrown with heath merely, but 
grey grass, such as cattle might pasture upon. We conld 
not conjecture what this building was ; it appeared aa if it 
had been built strong to defend it from storms ; but for 
what purpose 1 William called out to us that we should 
observe that place well, for it was exactly like one of the 
spittals of the Alps, built for the reception of travellers, 
and indeed I had thought it must be so before he spoke. 
This building, from its singular structure and appearance, 
made the place, which is itself in a country like Scotland 
nowise remarkable, take a character of unusual wildness 
and desolation — this when we first came in view of it ; and 
afterwards, when we had passed it and looked back, three 
pyramidal mountains on the opposite aide of Loch Lomond 
terminated the view, which under certain accidents of 
weather must be very grand. Our Highland companion 
had not English enough to give us any information con- 
cerning this strange building ; we' could only get from her 
that it was a 'large house,' which was plain enough. 

We walked about a mile and a half over the moor with- 
out seeing any other dwelling but one hut by the bum-side. 
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vith a peat-stack and a ten-yards'-equare enclosure for 
potatoes; then we came to several cluaters of hoasea, even 
hamlets they might be called, but where there is any land 
beloDgii^ to the Highland huts there are so many out- 
buildings near, which differ in no respect from the dwelling- 
houses except that they send out no smoke, that one house 
looks like two or three. Near these honaes was a consi- 
derable quantity of cultivated ground, potatoes and .com, 
and the people were busy making hay in the hollow places 
of the open vale, and all along the sides of the becks. It 
was a pretty sight altogether — ^men and women, dogs, Uie 
little running streams, with linen bleaching near them, and 
cheerful sunny hills and rocks on every side. We passed 
by one patch of potatoes that a florist might have 
been proud of; no caroation-bed ever looked more gay 
than this square plot of ground on the waste common. 
The flowers were in very large bunches, and of an extra- 
ordinary size, and of every conceivable shade of colouring 
from snow-white to deep purple. It was pleasing in that 
place, where perhaps was never yet a flower cultivated by 
man for his own pleasure, to see these blossoms grow more 
gladly than elsewhere, making a summer garden near the 
mountain dwellings. 

At one of the clnaters of houses we parted with our . 
companion, who had insisted on bearing my bundle while 
she stayed with ns. I often tried to enter into converse 
tion with her, and seeing a small tam before us, was re- 
minded of the pleasure of fishing and the manner of living 
there, and asked her what sort of food was eaten in that 
place, if they lived much upon fish, or had mutton from the 
hills ; she looked earnestly at me, and shaking her head, 
replied, ' Oh yes 1 eat fish — no papistes, eat everything.' 
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The tam had one small island covered with wood; the 
stream that runs from it falls into Loch Ketterine, which, 
after we had gone a little beyond the tarn, we saw at some 
distance before ns. 

Pursued the road, a mountain horse-track, till we came 
to a comer of what seemed the head of the lake, and there 
sate down completely tired, and hopeless as to the rest of 
our journey. The road ended at the shore, and no houses 
were to be seen on the opposite side except a few widely 
parted hnta, and on the near side was a trackless heath. 
The land at the head of the lake was hut a continuation of 
the common we had come alon^ and was covered with 
heather, intersected by a few stripling foot-paths. 

Coleridge and I were &int with hunger, and could go no 
further till we had refreshed ourselves, so we ate up one of 
our fowls, and drank of the water of Loch Ketterine ; but 
William could not be easy till he had examined the coast, 
so he left us, and made his way along the moor across the 
head of the lake. Coleridge and I, as we sate, had what 
seemed to us but a dreary prospect — a waste of miknown 
gronnd which we gnessed we must travel over before it was 
possible for us to find a shelter. We saw a long way down 
the lake ; it was all moor on the near side ; on the other 
the hills were steep from the water, and there were large 
coppice-woods, but no cheerful green fields, and no road 
that we could see ; we knew, however, that tliere must be 
a road from house to bouse ; but the whole lake appeared 
a solitude — neither boats, islands, nor bouses, no grandeur 
in the hills, nor any loveliness in the shores. When we 
first came in view of it we bad said it was like a barren Uls- 
water — ^Ulswater dismantled of its grandeur, and cropped 
of its lesser beauties. When I had swallowed my dinner 
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I hastened after William, and Coleridge foUoved me. 
Walked through the heather with some labour for perhaps 
half a mile, and found William sitting on the top of a small 
eminence, whence we saw the real head of the lake, which 
was puahed up into the vale a conaiderahle way beyond the 
promontory where we now sate. The view up the lake 
was very pleasing, resemblit^ Thirlemere below Armath. 
There were rocky promontories and woody islands, and, 
what was most cheering to us, a neat white house on the 
opposite shore ; but we could see no boats, so, in order to 
get to it we should be obliged to go round the head of the 
lake, a long and weary way. 

After Coleridge came up to us, whOe we were debating 
whether we should turn back or go forward, we espied a 
man on horseback at a little distance, with a boy following 
him on foot, no doubt a welcome sight, and we hailed him. 
We should have been glad to have seen either man, woman, 
or child at this time, but there was something uncommon 
and interesting in this man's appearance, which would have 
fixed our attention wherever we had met him. He was a 
complete Highlander in dress, figure, and face, and a very 
fine-looking man, hardy and vigorous, though past his prime. 
While he stood waiting for us in his bonnet and plaid, 
which never look more graceful than on horseback, I forgot 
our errand, and only felt glad that we were in the High- 
lands. William accosted him with, 'Sir, do you speak 
English 1' He replied, 'A little.' He spoke however, 
suflicieotly well for our purpose, and very distinctly, as all 
the Highlandera do who leam English as a foreign language; 
but in a long conversation they want words ; he informed 
us that he himself was going beyond the Trossachs, to 
Callander, that no boata were kept to 'let;' but there were 
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two gentlemen's houses at this end of the lake, one of which 
we could not yet see, it being hidden from ub by a part of 
the hill on which we stood. The other bouse was that 
which we saw opposite to us; both the gentlemen kept 
boats, and probably might be able to spare one of their 
servants, to go with us. After we had asked many 
questions, which the Highlander answered with patience 
uid courtesy, he parted from us, going along a Bort of horse- 
track, which a foot-passenger, if he once get into it, need 
not lose if he be carefuL 

When he was gone we agtun debated whether we should 
go back to Tarbet, or throw ourselves upon the mercy of 
one of the two gentlemen for a night's lodging. What we 
had seen of the main body of the lake m^e us little desire 
to see more of it ; the Highlander upon the naked heath, 
in his Highland dress, upon his careful-going horse, with 
the boy following him, was worth it all; but after a little 
while we resolved to go on, ashamed to shrink frouL m 
adventura Pursued the horse-track, and soon came in 
sight of the other gentleman's house, which stood on the 
opposite side of the vale, a little above the lake. It was a 
white house ; no trees near it except a new plantation of 
firs ; but the fields were green, sprinkled over with hay- 
cocks, and the brook which comes down the valley and faUs 
into the lake ran through them. It was like a new-made 
fann in a mountain vale, and yet very pleasing after the 
depressing prospect which had been before us. 

Our road was rough, and not easy to be kept. It was 
between five and six o'clock when we reached the brook 
side, where Coleridge and I stopped, and William went up 
towards the house, which was in a field, where about half a 
dozen people were at work. He addressed himself to one 
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who appeared like the master, and all drew near him, starii^; 
at William as nobody could have stared but out of sheer 
rudeness, except in such a lonely place. He told his tale, 
and inquired about boats ; there were no boats, and no lodg- 
ing nearer than Callander, ten miles beyond the foot of the 
lake. A laugh was on eyery &ce when William said we 
were come to see the Trossacha ; no doubt they thought 
we bad better have stayed at our own homes. William 
endeavoured to make it appear not so very foolish, by in- 
forming them that it was a place much celebrated in Eng- 
land, though perhaps little thought of by them, and that we 
only differed from many of our countrymen in having come 
the wrong way in consequence of an erroneous direction. 

After a little time tbe gentleman said we should be 
acconmiodated with such beds as they had, and should be 
welcome to rest in their house if we pleased. William came 
- back for Coleridge and me ; the men all stood at the door 
to receive us, and now their behaviour was perfectly 
courteous. We were conducted into the house by the same 
man who had directed us hither on the other side of the 
lake, and afterwards we learned that he was the father of 
our hostess. He showed us into a room up-stairs, b^ged 
we would sit at our ease, w^ out, or do just as we pleased. 
It was a large square deal wainscoted room, the wains- 
cot black with age, yet had never been painted : it did 
not look like an English room, and yet I do not know in 
what it differed, except that in England it is not common 
to see so large and well-built a room so ill-furnished : there 
were two or three large tables, and a few old chairs of 
different sorts, as if they had been picked up one did not 
know how, at sales, or had belonged to different rooms of 
the house ever since it was built. We sat perhaps three- 
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quarters of an hour, and I waa about to carry dovn our iret 
coffee and sugar and aek leave to boil it, when the mietress 
of the house entered, a tall fine-looking woman, neatly 
dressed in a dark-coloured gown, with a white handkerchief 
tied round her head ; she spoke to us in a very pleasing 
manner, begging permission to make tea for us, an offer 
which we thankfully accepted. Encouraged by the sweet- 
ness of her manners, I went down-staira to dry my feet by 
the kitchen fire; she lent me a pair of stockings, and 
behaved to me with the utmost attention and kindness. 
She carried the tea-things into the room herself, leaving 
me to make tea, and set before ub cheese and butter and 
barley cakes. These cakes are as thin as our oat-bread, 
but, instead of being- crisp, are soft and leathery, yet we, 
being hungry, and the butter delicious, ate them with great 
pleasure, hut when the same bread was set before us 
afterwards we did not like it. 

After tea William and I walked out ; we amused our- 
aelveu with watching the Highlanders at work : they went 
leisurely about everything, and whatever was to be done, 
all followed, old men, and young, and little children. 
We were driven into the house by a shower, which came 
on with the evening darkness, and the people leaving 
their work paused at the same time. I was pleased to 
see them a while after sitting round a blazing fire in 
the kitchen, father and son-in-law, master and man, and 
the mother with her little child on her knee. When I 
had been there before tea I had observed what a contrast 
there was between the mistress and her kitchen ; she did 
not differ in appearance from an English country lady ; but 
her kitchen, roof, walls, and floor of mud, was all black 
alike ; yet now, with the light of a bright fire upon so 
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maDf happy countenances, the whole room made a pretty 
Bight 

We heard the company hiughing and talking long after 
we were in bed ; indeed I believe they never work till they 
are tired. The children could not speak a word of English : 
they were very shy at first ; but after I had caressed the 
eldest, and given her a red leather purse, with which she 
was delighted, she took hold of my hand and hung about 
me, changing her eide-Iong looks for pretty smiles. Her 
mother lamented they were so far from school, they should 
be obliged to send the children down into the Lowlands to 
be taught reading and English. Callander, the nearest 
town, was twenty miles from them, and it was only a small 
place : they had their groceries from Glasgow. She said 
that at Callander was their nearest church, but sometimes 
' got a preaching at the Garrison.' In explaioing herSelf she 
informed ua that the large building which had puzzled us 
in the momiag had been built by Government, at the 
request of one of the Dukes of Montrose, for the defence of 
his domains against the attacks of Eob Soy. I will not 
answer for the truth of this ; perhaps it might have been 
built for this purpose, and as a check on the Highlands in 
general ; certain it is, however, that it was a garrison ; 
soldiers used to be constantly stationed there, and have 
only been withdrawn within the last thirteen or fourteen 
years. Mrs, Macfarlane attended me to my room ; she said 
she hoped I should be able to sleep upon blankets, and said 
they were ' fresh from the fauld.' 

Satwday, August- 27 ik. — -Before I rose, Mrs. Macfarlane 
came into my room to see if I wanted anything, and told 
roe she should send the servant up with a basin of whey. 
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saying, 'We nmke reiy good whey in this country ;' indeed, 
I thought it the hest I had ever tasted ; but I cannot tell 
how this should be, for they only make skimmed-milk 
cheeses. I asked her for a little bread and milk for our 
breakfast, but she said it would be no trouble to make tea, 
as she must make it for the family ; so ve all breakfasted 
together. The cheese was set out, as before, with plenty 
of butter and barley-cakes, and fresh baked oaten cakes, 
which, no doubt, were made for ua : they had been kneaded 
with cream, and were excellent AU the party pressed us 
to eat, and were very jocose about the necessity of helping 
out their coarse bread with butter, and they themselves 
ate almost as much butter as bread. In talking of the 
French and the present times, their language was what 
most people would call Jacobinical. They spoke much of 
the oppressions endured by the Highlanders further up, of 
the absolute impouibility of their living in any comfort, 
and of the cruelty of laying so many restraints on emigra- 
tion. Then they spoke with animation of the attachment 
of the clans to their lairds : ' The laird of this place, Qlen- 
gyle, where we live, could have commanded so many men 
who would have followed him to the death ; and now 
there are none left,' It appeared that Mr, Macfarlane, 
and his wife's brother, Mr, Macalpiue, farmed the place, 
inclusive of the whole vale upwards to the mountains, and 
the mountains themselves, under the lady of Glengyle, the 
mother of the young taird, a minor. It was a sheep-farm. 
Speaking of another neighbouring laird, they said he had 
gone, like the rest of them, to Edinburgh, left his lands 
and his own people, spending his money where it brought 
him not any esteem, so that he was of no value either at 
home or abroad. We mentioned Bob Roy, and the eyes 
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of all glistened ; eren the lady of the house, who was veiy 
dii&dent, and no great talker, esclaimed, ' He was a good 
man, Bob Bu^ I he had been dead only about eighty years, 
had lived in the next farm, which belonged to him, and 
there his bones were laid." He was a famous swordsman. 
Having an arm much longer than other men, he had a 
greater command with his sword. As a proof of the length 
of his ann, they told us that he could garter his tartan 
stockings below the knee without stooping, and added a 
dozen different stories of single combats, which he had 
fought, all in perfect gdod-humour, merely to proTe his 
prowess. I daresay they had steries of this kind which 
would hardly have been exhausted in the long evenings of 
a whole December week, Hob Boy being as famous here as 
ever Bobin Hood was in the Forest of Sherwood ; Itt also 
robbed from the rich, giving to the poor, and defending 
them from oppressioa They tell of his confining the 
factor of the Duke of Montrose in one of the islands of 
Iioch Ketterine, after having taken his money from him — 
the Duke's rmts — in open day, while they were sitting at 
tabia He was a formidable enemy of the Duke, but 
being a small laird against a greater, was overcome at last, 
and forced to resign all his lands on the Braes of Loch 
Lomond, including the caves which we visited, on accouat 
of the money he had taken from the Duke and could not 
repay. 

* There li > miataks here. His boDes ware laid >boat flneen or 
twentf miles ittim thence, ia Balqubtdder klrkyard. Bat it wu under 
the belief that hU ' grave Is near the head of Loch Ketterine, in one of 
those pinfold-like burial gronnds, of neglected and deeoUte appearuice, 
vhieb the traveller meets with in the Highland! of Scotland,' that the well- 
knowu poem on ' Rob Roy's Grave' was composed. See Nate 14 at the 
end ot volome.— Bd. 
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When breakf&st was ended tJie miBtreBS desired the per- 
son whom we took to be her husband to ' return thanks.' 
He said a sboit grace, and in a few minutes they all went 
off to their work. We saw them about the door following 
one another like a flock of sheep, with the children after, 
whatever job they were engaged in. Mrs. Macfarlane told 
me she would show me the burfing-plac« of the lairds of 
Glengjrle, and took me to a square enclosure like a pinfold, 
with a stone ball at every corner ; we had noticed it the 
evening before, and wondered what it could be. It was in 
the middle of a ' planting,' as they call plantations, which 
was enclosed for the preservation of the trees, therefore we 
had to climb over a high weJI : it was a dismal spot, con- 
taining four or five graves overgrown with long grass, 
nettles, and brambles. Against the wall was a marble 
monument to the memory of one of the lairds, of whom 
they spoke with veneration : some English verses were 
inscribed upon the marble, purporting that he had been 
the father of his clan, a brave and good man. When we 
returned to the house she said she would show me what 
curious feathers they had in their country, and brought out 
a bunch carefully wrapped up in paper. On my asking her 
what bird they came from, ' Oh I ' she replied, ' it is a great 
beast' We conjectured it was an eagle, and from her de- 
scription of its ways, and the manner of destroying it, we 
knew it was so. She begged me to accept of some of the 
feathers, telUng me that some ladies wore them in their 
heads. I was much pleased with the gift, which I shall 
preserve in memory of her kindness and simplicity of man- 
ners, and the Highland solitude where she lived. 

We took leave of the family with regret : they were 
handsome, healthy, and happy-looking people. It was ten 
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o'clock when we departed. We bad learned that there was 
a ferry-boat kept at three milee' distance, and if the man 
was at home he would row us down the lake to the Trosaachs. 
Our walk was mostly through coppice-woods, along a horse- 
road, upon which narrow carts might travel. Passed that 
white house which had looked at us with such a friendly 
face when we were on the other side ; it stood on the slope 
of a hill, with green pastures below it, plots of com and 
coppice-wood, and behind, a rocky st«ep covered with wood. 
It was a very pretty place, but the morning being cold and 
dull the opposite shore appeared dreary. Near to the white 
house we passed by another of those little pinfold squares, 
which we knew to be a bnrying-place ; it was in a sloping 
green field among woods, and within sound of the beating 
of the water against the shore, if there were but a gentle 
breeze to stir it : I thought if I lived in that house, and 
my ancestors and kindred were buried there, I should sit 
many an hour nnder the walls of this plot of earth, where 
all the household would be gathered together. 

We found the ferryman at work in the field above his 
hut, and he was at liberty to go with us, but, being wet 
and hungry, we begged that he would let us ait by his fire 
till we had refreshed ourselves. This was the first genuine 
Highland hut we had been in. We entered by the cow- 
house, the house-door being within, at right angles to the 
outer door. The woman was distressed that she had a bad 
fire, but she heaped up some dry peats and heather, and, 
blowing it with her breath, in a short time raised a blaze 
that scorched us into comfortable feelings. A smaU part 
of the smoke found its way out of the hole of the chimney, 
the rest through the open window-places, one of which 
was within the recess of the fireplace, and made a frame 
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to a little picture of the restless lake and the opposite shore, 
seen when the outer door was open. The woman of the 
house was very kind : whenever we asked her for anything 
it seemed a fresh pleasure to her that she had it for ua ; 
she always answered with a sort of softening down of the 
Scotch exclamation, 'Hoot!' 'Hoi yes, ye '11 get that,' and 
hied to her cupboard in the apence. We were amused with 
the phrase ' Ye '11 get that ' in the Highlands, which ap- 
peared to us aa if it came from a perpetual feeling of the 
difficulty with which most things are procured. We got 
oatmeal, butter, bread and milk, made some porridge, and 
then departed. It was rainy and cold, with a strong wind. 

Coleridge was afraid of the cold in the boat, so he deter- 
mined to walk down the lake, pursuing the same road we 
had come along. There was nothing very interesting for 
the first three or four miles on either side of the water : 
to the right, uncultivated heath or poor coppice-wood, uid 
to th^left, a scattering of meadow ground, patches oF.com, 
coppice-woods, and here and there a cottage. The wind 
fell, and it b^an to rain heavily. On this William wrapped 
himself in the boatman's plaid, and lay at the bottom of 
the boat till we came to a place where I could not belp 
rousing him. 

We were rowing down that side of the lake which had 
hitherto been little else than a moorish ridge. After turn- 
ing a rocky point we came to a bay closed in by rocks and 
steep woods, chiefly of full-grown birch. The lake was 
elsewhere ruffled, but at the entrance of this bay the hreezea 
sunk, and it was calm : a small island was near, and the 
opposite shore, covered with wood, looked soft through 
the misty rain. William, rubbing his eyes, for he had 
been asleep, called out that he hoped I had not let him 
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paBB by anythii^ that was bo beautiful as this ; and I was 
glad to tell him that it was but the beginning of a new 
land. After we had left this bay we saw before us a long 
reach of woods and rocks and rocky points, that promieed 
other bays more beautiful than what we had passed. The 
ferryman was a good-natured fellow, and rowed very in- 
dustriously, following the ins and outa of the shore ; he 
was delighted with the pleasure we expressed, continually 
repeating how pleasant it would have been on a fine day. 
I believe he was attached to the lake by some sentiment of 
pride, as his own domain — his being almost the only boat 
upon it — which made him, seeing we were willing gazers, 
take far more pains than an ordinary boatman ; he would 
often say, after he had compassed the turning of a point, 
' This is a bonny part,' and he always chose the bonniest, 
with greater skill than our prospect-hunters and ' pictur- 
esque travellers;' places screened from the winds — that 
was the firat point ; the rest followed of course, — richer 
growing trees, rocks and banks, and curves which the eye 
delights in. 

The second hay we came to differed from the rest ; the 
hills retired a short space from the lake, leaving a few 
level fields between, on which waa a cottage embosomed 
in trees : the bay was defended by rocks at each end, and 
the hills behind made a shelter for the cottage, the only 
dwelling, I believe, except one, on this side of Loch Ket- 
terine. We now came to steeps that rose directly from 
the lake, and passed by a place called in the Gaelic the Den 
of the Ghosts,* which reminded us of Lodore; it is arock, 
or mass of rock, with a stream of lai^ black stonea like 
the naked or dried-up bed of a torrent down the side of it; 
• Ooblitw' CaTa. 
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birch-treefl itort out of the rock in erety direction, and 
cover the hill above, further than we could see. The 
water of the lake below was veiy deep, black and calm. 
Our delight iucreaaed aa we advanced, till we came in view 
of the termination of the lake, seeing vhere the river 
issues out of it through a narrow chasm between the hills. 

Here I ought to rest, aa we rested, and attempt to gjve 
utterance to our pleasure; but indeed I can impart but 
little of what we felt. We were still on the same side of 
the water, and, being immediately under the hill, within a 
considerable bending of the shore, we were enclosed by 
hiils all round, as if we bad been upon a smaUer lake of 
which the whole was visible. It was an entire solitude ; 
and all that we beheld was the perfection of loveliness and 
beauty. 

We had been through many solitary places since we 
came into Scotland, but this place differed as much from 
any we had seen before as if there had been nothing 
in comm<m between them: no thought of dreariness or 
desolation found entrance here; yet nothing was to be 
seen but water, wood, rocks, and heather, and bare moun- 
tains above. We saw the mountains by glimpses as the 
clouds passed by them, and were not disposed to regret^ 
with our boatman, that it was not a fine day, for the near 
objects were not concealed from us, but softened by being 
seen through the mists. The lake is not very wide here, 
but appeared to be much narrower than it really is, owing 
to the many promontories, which are pushed so tax into it 
that they are much more like islands than promontories. 
We had a longing desire to row to the outlet and look up 
into the narrow passage through which the river went; 
but the point where we were to land was on the other side, 
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SO ire bent our coarse right acrosB, and just aa we came in 
sglit of two hnts, which have been built by L&dy Perth as 
a sheltOT for those who visit the TroBsacha, Coleridge hailed 
ns with a shout of trinmph from the door of one of them, 
exulting in the glory of Scotland. The huts stand at a 
small distance from each other, on a high and perpendicolar 
rock, that rises from the bed of the lake. A road, which 
has a very wild appearance, has been cut through the rock ; 
yet even here, among these bold precipices, the feeling of 
exceaeiTe beaatifnlaeas overcomes every other. While we 
were upon the lake, on every side of us were bays within 
bays, often more like tiny lakes or pools than bays, and 
these not in long succession only, but all round, some 
almost on the broad breast of the water, the promontories 
shot out BO far. 

After we had landed we walked along the road to the 
uppermost of the hats, where Coleridge was standing. 
From the door of this hut we saw Benvenae opposite to 
ns — a high mountain, but clouds concealed its top; ita side, 
rising directly from the lake, is covered with birch-trees to 
a great height, and seamed with innumerable channels of 
torrents; but now there was no water in them, nothing to 
break in upon the stillness and repose of the scene ; nor 
do I recollect hearing the sound of water from any side, 
the wind being fallen and the lake perfectly still; the 
place was all eye, and completely satisfied the sense and 
the heart. Above and below us, to the right and to the 
left, were rocks, knolls, and hills, which, wherever any- 
tiiing could grow — and that was everywhere between the 
rocks — were covered with trees and heather ; the trees did 
not in aoy place grow so thick as an ordinary wood ; yet 
I think there was never a bare space of twenty yards : it 
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was more like a natural forest, where the treea grov in 
groupB or singly, not hiding the surface of the ground, 
which, instead of being green and mossy, was of the richest 
purple. The heather was indeed the most luxuriant I ever 
saw ; it was so tall that a child of ten years old struggling 
throu^ it would ofben have been buried head and shoulders, 
and the exquisite beauty of the colour, near or at a dis- 
tance, seen under the trees, is not to be conceived. But if 
I were to go on describing for evermore, I should ^ve but 
a faint, and very oflen a f^se, idea of the different objects 
and the various combinations of them in this most intri- 
cate and delicious place; besides, I tired myself out with 
describing at Loch Lomond, so I will hasten to the end of 
my tale. This reminds me of a sentence in a little pam- 
phlet written by the minister of Callander, descriptive of 
the environs of that place. After having taken up at least 
six closely-printed pages with the Trossachs, he concludes 
thus, 'In a word, the Trossachs beggar all description,'^" — 
a conclusion in which everybody who has been there will 
agree with him. I believe the word Trossachs signifies 
' many hills ' : it is a name given to all the eminences at the 
foot of Loch Ketterine, and about half a mile beyond. 

We left the hut, retracing the few yards of road which 
we had climbed ; our boat lay at anchor under the rock in 
the last of all the compartments of the lake, a small oblong 
pool, almost shut up within itself, as several others had 
appeared to be, by jutting points of rock. The termination 
of a long out-shooting of the water, pushed up between 
the steps of the main shore, where the huts stand, and a 
broad promontory, which, with '\\» hillocks and points 
and lesser promontories, occupies the centre of the foot of 
the laka A person sailing through the lake up the middle 
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of it, would juat aa naturally suppoae that the outlet was 
here u on the other side ; and so it might have been, with 
the most trifling change in the dispoaition of the ground, 
for at Uie end of this slip of water the lake is confined 
onlj by a gentle rising of a few yards towards an opening 
between the hilla, a narrow pass or valley throu^ which 
the river might have flowed. The road is carried throuf^ 
this valley, which only differs from the lower part of the 
vale of the lake in being excessively narrow, and without 
water; it is enclosed by mountains, rocky mounds, hills 
and hillocks, scattered over with birch-trees, and covered 
with Dutch myrtle ^' and heather, even surpassing what we 
had seen before. Our mother Eve had no fairer, though a 
more diversified garden, to tend, than we found within this 
little close valley. It rained all the time, but the miata 
and calm air made us ample amends for a wetting. 

At the opening of the pass we climbed up a low eminence, 
and had an unexpected prospect suddenly before us — another 
lake, small compared with Loch Eetterine, though perhaps 
four miles long, but the misty air concealed the end of it. 
The transition &om the solitary wUdness of Loch Ket- 
terine and the narrow valley or pass to this scene was very 
delightful : it was a gentle place, with lovely open bays, 
one small island, com fields, woods, and a group of cottages. 
This vale seemed to have been made to be tributary to 
the comforts of man, Loch Ketterine for the lonely delight 
of Nature, and kind spirits delighting in beauty. The sky 
was grey and heavy, — floating mists on the hiU-sides, 
which softened the objects, and where we loat sight of the 
lake it appeared so near to the sky that they almost 
toQched one another, giving a visionary beauty to the 
prospect. While we overlooked Urn quiet scene we could 
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hear the stream rumbling among the rot^ between the 
lakee, bnt the mists concealed any glimpse of it which ire 
might hare had. This small l&ke is called Loch Achray. 

We retnmed, of coarse, by the same road. Our guide 
repeated over and over again hia lamentations that the 
day was so bad, though we had often told him — not in- 
deed with much hope that he woold believe as — that we 
were glad of it. Aa we walked along he pulled a leafy 
twig from a birch-tree, and, i^r smelling it, gave it to 
me, saying, how * sweet and halesome ' it was, and that 
it was pleasant and veiy halesome on a fine summer's 
morning to smI under the banks where the birks are 
growing. This reminded me of the old Scotch songs, in 
which you continually hear of the 'pa'ing the birks.' 
Common as birches are in the north of England, I believe 
their sweet smell is a thing unnoticed among the peasants. 
We returned again to the huts to take a fiurewell look. 
We had shared our food with the ferryman and a traveller 
whom we had met here, who was going up the lake, and 
wished to lodge at the ferry-house, so we offered him a 
place in the boat Coleridge chose to walk. We took the 
same side of the lake as before, and had much delight in 
visiting the bays over again; but the evening began to 
darken, and it rained so heavily before we had gone two 
miles that we were completely wet It was dark when we 
landed, and on entering the house I was sick with cold. 

The good woman had provided, according to her promise, 
a better fire than we had found in the morning ; and indeed 
when I sate down in the chimney-corner of her smoky 
biggin' I thought I had never been more comfortable in my 
life. Coleridge had been there long enough to have a pan 
of coffee boiling for us, and having put our clothes in the 
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my of diTiiig, ire all sate down, th&nkfiil for a shelter. 
We could not prevail upon the man of the house to drair 
near the fire, though he 7as cold and wet, or to suffer his 
wife to get him dry clothes till she had served us, which 
she did, though most willingly, not very Kxpeditionsly. A 
Cumberland man of the same rank would not have had such a 
notion of what was fit and right in his own house, or if he 
had, one would have accused him of servility ; hut in the 
Highlander it onlyseemed like politeness, however erroneous 
and painful to us, naturally growing out of the dependence 
of the inferiors of the elan upon Uieir laird ; he did not, 
however, reiuse to let his wife bring out the whiaky-botUe 
at our request : ' She keeps a dram,' as the phrase is ; 
indeed, I beKeve there is scarcely a lonely house by the 
wayside in Scotland where travellers may not be accom- 
modated with a dnun. We asked for sugar, butter, barley- 
bread, and mi Ik, and with a smile and a stare more of 
IdndnesB than wonder, she replied, ' Ye '11 get that,' bring- 
ing each article separately. 

We caroused our cups of coffee, laughing like children 
at the strange atmosphere in which we were : the smoke 
came in gusts, and spread along the walls and above 
our heads in the chimney, where the hens were roosting 
like light clouds in the sky. We laughed and laughed 
again, in spite of the smarting of our eyes, yet had a 
quieter pleasure in observing the beauty of the beams 
and rafters gleaming between the clouds of smoke. They 
had been crusted over and varnished by many winters, 
till, where the firelight fell upon them, they were as 
glossy as black rocks on a sunny day cased in ice. When 
we had eaten our supper we sat about half an hour, and I 
think I had never felt so deeply the blessing of a hospit- 
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able welcome and a warm fire. The man of the honae 
repeated &om time to time that we should often tell of 
this night when we got to onr homes, and interpoeed praises 
of this, his own lake, which he had more than once, when we 
were returning in the boat, ventured to say was ' bonnier 
than Loch Lomond.' 

Onr companion &om the Trossachs, who it appeared 
was an Edinburgh drawing-mast^ going during the 
vacation on a pedestrian tour to John o' Qroat's House, 
was to sleep in the bam with William and Coleridge, 
where the man said he had plenty of dry hay. I do not 
believe that the hay of the Highlands is often very dry, 
bat this year it had a better chance than usual : wet or 
dry, however, the next morning they said they bad slept 
comfortably. When I went to bed, the mistress, desiring 
me to ' go ben,' attended me with a candle, and assured me 
that the bed was dry, though not ' sic as I had been used 
to.' It was of chaff; there were two others in the room, 
a cupboard, and two chests, on one of which stood the 
milk in wooden vessels covered over; I should have thought 
that wiilV BO kept could not have been sweet, but the cheese 
and butter were good. The walls of the whole house 
were of stone unplastered. It consisted of three apart- 
ments, — the cow-house at one end, the kitchen or house in 
the middle, and the spence at the other end. The rooms 
were divided, not up to the rigging, but only to the be- 
ginning of the roof, so that there was a free passage for 
light and smoke from one end of the house to the other. 

I went to bed some time before the family. The door was 
shut between us, and they had a bi^ht fire, which I could 
not see; but the light it sent up among the varnished rafters 
and beams, which crossed each other in almost as intricate 
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and fantastic a manner aa I have seen the nnder-bonghe of 
a large beech-tree vithered b^ the depth of the shade 
above, produced the most beautiful efiect that can be con- 
ceived. It vras like what I should suppose an underground 
cave or temple to be, with a dripping or moist roo^ and 
the moonlight entering in upon it by some means or other, 
and yet the colours were more like melted gems. I lay 
looking up till the light of the fire &ded away, and the man 
and his wife and child had crept into their bed at the 
other end of the room. I did not sleep much, but passed 
a comfortable night, for my bed, though hard, was warm 
and clean : the unusnalnesB of my situation prevented me 
from sleeping. I could hear the waves beat against the 
shore of the lake ; a little ' syke ' close to the door made a 
much louder noise ; and when I sate up in my bed I could 
see the lake through an open window-place at the bed's 
head. Add to this, it rained all night. I was less occu- 
pied by remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as they 
were, than the vision of the Highland hut, which I could 
not get out of my head. I thought of the Fairyland of 
Spenser, and what I had read in romance at other times, 
and then, what a feast would it be for a liondon panto- 
mime-maker, could he but transplant it to Drury Lane, 
with all it« beautiful colours ! 
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THIRD WEEK, 



Swday, Atyuet 2Bth. — We were deeirona to hare crossed 
the monQtains above Glengyle to GlenfaUoch, at the head 
of Loch Lomond, but it rained HO heavily that it was 
impossible, so the fenyman engaged to row ns to the 
point where Coleridge and I had rested, whUe William was 
going on our doubtful adrentore. The hostess provided 
OS with tea and sngar for oar breakfiuit ; the water was 
boiled in an iron pan, and dealt out to us in a jug, a proof 
that she does not often drink tea, tiiough she said she had 
always tea and sugar in the house. She and the rest of 
the fiunily break&sted on curds and whey, as taken out of 
Uie pot in which she was making cheese; she insisted 
upon my taking some also ; and her husband joined in 
with the old stoiy, that it was ' varra haleaome.' I thought 
it exceedingly good, and said to myself that they lived 
nicely with their cow : she was meat, drink, and company. 
Before breakfast the housewife was milking behind the 
chimney, and I thought I had seldom heard a sweeter 
fire-side sound; in an evening, sitting over a sleepy, 
low-burnt fire, it would lull one like the purring of a 
cat. 

When we departed, the good woman shook me cordially 
by the hand, saying she hoped that if ever we came into 
Scotland again, we would come and see her. The lake 
was calm, but it rained so heavily that we could see little. 
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Landed at about ten o'clock, almoBt wet to Hie skin, and, 
with no prospect but of streaming rains, faced the mountain- 
road to Loch Lomond. We recognised the same objects 
passed before, — the tarn, the potato-bed, and the cottages 
with their bomies, which were no longer, as one might 
say, household streams, but made us only think of the 
mountains and rocks they came from. Indeed, it is not 
easy to -imagine how different CTerything appeared : the 
mountains with mists and torrents alive and always chang- 
ing ; bat the low gronnds where the inhabitants had been 
at work the day before were melancholy, with here and 
there a few haycocks and hay scattered about. 

Wet as we were, William and I turned out of our path 
to the Garrison house. A few rooms of it seemed to be 
inhabited by some wretchedly poor families, and it had all 
the desolation of a laige decayed mansion in the suburbs of 
a town, abandoned of its proper inhabitants, and become 
the abode of paupers. In spite of its outeide bravery, it 
was but a poor protection against ' the sword of winter, 
keen and cold.' We looked at the building through the 
arch of a broken gateway of the courtyard, in the middle of 
which it stands. Upon that stormy day it appeared more 
than desolate; there was something about it even frightfiiL 

When beginning to descend the hill towards Loch 
Lomond, we overtook two girls, who told us we could not 
cross the ferry till evening, for the boat was gone with a 
nnmber of people to church. One of the girls was exceed- 
ingly beautiful ; and the figures of both of them, in grey 
plaids falling to their feet, their faces only being uncovered, 
excited our attention before we spoke to them ; but. they 
answered us so sweetly that we were quite delighted, at 
the same time that they stared at us with an innocent 
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look of vonder. I think I never heard the English 
language sound more Bveetly than from the mouth of the 
elder of these girls, while she stood at the gate ansvrering 
our inquiries, her face flushed with the rain; her pro- 
nunciation was clear and distinct : without difficulty, yet 
slow, like that of a foreign speech. They told ua we might 
sit in the ferry-housa till the return of the boat, went in 
with us, and made a good fire as fast as possible to dry our 
wet clothes. We learnt that the taller was the sister of 
the ferryman, and had been left in charge with the hoQse 
. for the day, that the other was his wife's sister, and 
was come with her mother on a visit, — an old woman, who 
sate in a comer beside the cradle, nursing her little grand- 
child. We were glad to be housed, with our feet open a 
warm hearth-stone; and our attendants were so active 
and good-humoured that it was pleasant to have to desire 
them to do anything. The younger was a delicate and 
unhealthy-looking girl ; but there was an uncommon 
meekness in her countenance, with an air of premature 
intelligence, which is often seen in sickly young persons. 
The other made me think of Peter Bell's ' Highland Girl :' 

' Aa light and beauteous as a Bquirrel, 
Ab beauteous and as wild.' 

She moved with unusual activity, which was chastened 
very delicately by a certain hesitation in her looks when 
she spoke, being able to understand us but imperfectly. 
They were both exceedingly desirous to get me what I 
wanted to make me comfortable. I was to have a gown 
and petticoat of the mistress's ; so they turned out her 
whole wardrobe upon the parlour floor, talking Erse to 
one another, and laughing all the time. It was long before 
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they could decide which of the gowns I waa to have ; thejr 
chose at last, no douht thmking that it was the beat, & 
Ughtrcoloored sprigged cotton, with long sleeves, and they 
both laag^ed while I was putting it on, with the blue 
linsey petticoat, and one or the other, or both together, 
helped me to dress, repeating at least half a dozen times, 
' Yon never had on the like of that before.' They held a 
consultation of Bevend minutes over a pair of coarse woollen 
stockings, gabbling Erse as fast as their tongues could 
move, and looked as if uncertain what to do : at last, with 
great diffidence, they offered them to me, adding, as before, 
that I had never worn 'the like of them,' When we 
entered the house we had been not a little glad to see a 
fowl stewing in barley-broth j and now, when the wettest 
of our clothes were stripped off, began again to recollect 
that we were hnngry, and asked if we could have dinner, 
' Oh yes, ye may get that,' the elder replied, pointing to 
the pan on the fire. 

Conceive what a busy honse it was — all our wet clothes 
to be dried, dinner prepared and set out for us four 
strangers, and a second cooking for the family ; add to this, 
two rough ' callans,' as they called them, boys about eight 
years old, were playing beside us; the poor baby was 
fretfiil all the while ; the old woman sang doleful Erse songs, 
rocking it in its cradle the more violently the more it cried ; 
then there were a dozen cookings of porridge, and it conld 
never be fed without the assistance of all three. The hut was 
after the Hi|^and fashion, but without anything beanti- 
fiil, except its situation ; the floor was rongh, and wet with 
the rain that came in at the door, so that the lasses' 
bare feet were as wet as if they had been walking through 
street paddles, in passing iiom one room to another ; the 
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windows were open, as at the othor hut ; bat the kitchen 
had a bed is it, and was much Bmaller, and the shape of 
the hoaae was like that of a common F.ngliati cottage, with- 
ont its comfort ; yet there was no appearance of poverty — 
indeed, quite the contrary. The peep out of the open door- 
pUce across the lake made some amends for the want of 
the long roof and elegant rafters of our boatman's cottage, 
and all the while the water&U, which we could not see, 
was roaring at the end of the hut, which seemed to setve 
as a sounding-board for its noise, so that it was not 
imlike sitting in a house where a mill is going. The dash- 
ing of the waves against the shore could not be distin- 
guished ; yet in spite of my knowledge of this I could not 
help fancying that the tumult and storm came &om the 
lake, and went ont several times to see if it was possible to 
row over in safety. 

After long waiting we grew impatient for our dinner ; 
at last the pan was taken off, and carried into the other 
room; but we had to wait at least another half hour 
before the ceremony of dishing up was completed; yet 
with all this bustle and difficulty, the manner in which 
they, and particularly the elder of the ^Is, performed 
everything, was perfectly graoefiil. We ate a hearty 
dinner, and had time to get our clothes quite dry before 
the arrival of the boat. The girls could not say at what 
time it would be at home j on our asking them if the diurch 
was far ofT they replied, 'Not very far;' and when we 
asked how lar, they said, ' Perhaps about four or five miles.' 
I believe a Church of England congr^stion would hold 
themselves excused for non-attendance three parts of the 
year, having but half as far to go ; but in the lonely parts 
of Scotland they make little of a journey of nine or ten 
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milee to a preaching. They have not perhaps an oppor- 
famity of going more than onoe in a quarter of a year, and, 
Betting piety aside, have other motives to attend : they 
heat the news, public and private, and see their friends and 
neighboura ; for, though the people who meet at theee times 
may be gathered together ttaia a circle of twenty miles' 
diameter, a sort of neighboarly connexion must be so 
brought about. There is something exceedingly pleasing 
to my imagination in this gathering together of the in- 
habitants of these eeclnded districts — for instance, the bor- 
derers of these tvo large lakes meeting at the deserted 
garrison which I have described. The manner of their travel- 
ling is on foot, on horsebadc, and in boats across the waters, 
—young and old, rich and poor, all in their best dress. 

If it were not for these Sabbath-day meetings one sum- 
mer month would be like another summer month, one 
winter month like another — detached &om the goings-on 
of the world, and Bolitary throughout ; from the time of 
earliest childhood they will be like landing-places in the 
memory of a person who has passed his life in these thinly- 
peopled regions; they must generally leave distinct im- 
pressions, differing from each other so much as they do in 
cireum stances, in time and place, etc., — some in the open 
fields, Qpon hills, in houses, under large rocks, in storms, 
and in fine weather. 

But I have forgotten the fireside of our hut. After 
long waiting, the girls, who had been on the look-out, 
informed ns that the boat was coming. I went to the 
water-side, and saw a cluster of people on the opposite 
shore ; but, being yet at a.distance, they looked more like 
soldiers surrounding a carriage than a group of men and 
women; red and green were the distingmshable colours. 
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We hastened to get ourselves ready as bood as ve saw the 
party approach, but had longer to wait than we expected, 
the lake being wider than it appears to be. As they drew 
near we could distinguish men in tartan plaids, women in 
scarlet cloaks, and green umbrellas by the half-dozen. The 
landing was as pretty a Bight as ever I saw. The bay, 
which had been so quiet two days before, was all in motitHi 
with small waves, while the swolu waterfall roared in our 
ears. The boat came steadily up, being pressed almost to 
the water's edge by the weight of its caigo; perhaps 
twenty people landed, one after another. It did not rain 
much, but the women held up their umbrelks ; they were 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, and with their 
scarlet cardinals, the tartan plaids of the men, and Scotch 
bonnets, made a gay appearance. There was a joyous 
hustle surrounding the boat, which even imparted some- 
thing of the same character to the waterfall in its tumult, 
and the restless grey waves ; the young men laughed and 
shouted, the lasses laughed, and the elder folks seemed to 
be in a bustle to be away. I remember well with what haste 
the unstress of the house where we were ran up to seek 
after her child, and seeing us, how anxiously and kindly 
she inquired how we had fared, if we had had a good 
fire, had been well waited upon, etc etc. All this in three 
minutes — for the boatman had another party to bring from 
the other side, and hurried us off. 

The hospitality we had met with at the two cottages 
and Mr. Macfarlane's gave us very favourable impressiona 
on this our first entrance into the Highlands, and at this 
day the innocent merriment of , the girls, with their kind- 
ness to us, and the beautiful figure and face of the elder, 
come te my mind whenever I think of the ferry-house 
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and vaterfall of Loch Lomond, and I never think of the 
two girls but the whole image of that romantic spot is 
before me, a living image, as it wiU be to my dying day. 
The following poem* was written by William not long 
after our return &om Scotland : — 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower I 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these grey rocks ; this household lawn ; 

These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 

This Ml of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent Lake ; 

This little Bay, a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth together ye do seem 

Like something faahion'd in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert peep 

Whea earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart : 

God shield thee to thy latest years I 

I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With eaniest feeling I shall pray 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien or face. 
In which more plainly I could trace 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
* To a Hlgblftod OiiL At InTentiejrde upon Locb Lomond. 
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Here, scattered like a random seed. 
Remote from men, thon dost not need 
Th' embarrass'd look of shy diatreBS 
And maidenly shamefacedness ; 
Thou 'vrear'at upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer : 
A face with gladness overspread I 
Sweet smiles, by human-kindness bred ! 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesiea, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brook'd, a strife 
That gives thy geatnies grace and life! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind. 
Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cuU 
For thee, who art so beautiiiill 
happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Bemde thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
Bat I could &ame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 
Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wUd sea : and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could. 
Though but of common neighbourhood. 
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What J07 to bear thee and to see I 
Thy elder brother I would be, 
Thy &ther — anythiog to thee. 

"Sow thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place ! 

Joy have I had ; and going hence 

I bear avay my reoompence. 

In spots like these it is ve prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath eyes : 

Then why should I be loth to stir % 

I feel this place is made for her ; 

To g^ve new pteasure lite the past 

Continned long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heart, 

Sweet Highland Girl, from thee to part ; 

For I, methinltB, till I grow old, 

As fair before me shall behold 

As I do now, the Cabin small, 

The Lake, the Bay, the 'Waterfall, 

And thee, the Spirit of them all. 

We were rowed over speedily by the assistance of two 
youths, who went backwards and forwards for their own 
amusement, helping at the oars, and pulled as if they had 
strength and spirits to spare for a year to come. We noticed 
that they had uncommonly fine teeth, and that they and 
the boatmen were very handsome people. Another merry 
crew took our place in the boat. 

We had three miles to w^ to Tarbet. It rained, but 
not heavily ; the mountains were not concealed from us by 
the mists, but appeared larger and more grand ; twilight 
was coming on, and the obscurity under which we saw the 
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objects, vith the sounding of the torrents, kept our minds 
alive and wakeful \ all was solitary and liage — aky, water, 
and monntaine mingled together. While we were walking 
forward, the road leading qb over the top of a brow, we 
stopped suddenly at the sound of a half-articulate Gaelic 
hooting from the field close to us. It came from a little boy, 
whom we could see on the hill between ua and the lake, 
wrapped up in a grey plaid. He was probably calling home 
the cattle for the night. His appearance was in the highest 
degree moving to the imagination : mists were on the hill- 
sides, darkness shutting in upon the huge avenue of moun- ' 
tains, torrents roaring, no house in sight to which the child 
might belong ; his dress, cry, and appearance ail different 
from anything we had been accustomed to. It was a text, 
aa William has since observed to me, containing in itself 
the whole history of the Highlander's life — his melancholy, 
his simphcity, his poverty, his superstition, and above all, 
that visionariness which results from a communion with the 
unworldliness of nature. 

When we reached Tarbet the people of the honse were 
anxious to know how we had fared, particularly the girl 
who had waited upon us. Our praises of Loch Ketterine 
made her exceedingly happy, and she ventured to say, of 
which we had heard not a word before, that it was ' bonnier 
to her fancy than Loch Lomond."* The landlord, who was 
not at home when we had set off, t«!d us that if he had 
known of out going he would have recommended us to Mr. 
Macf&rlane's or the other brm-house, adding that they were 
hospitable people in that vale. Coleridge and I got tea, 
and William and the drawing-master chose supper; they 
asked to have a broiled fowl, a dish very common in Scot- 
land, to which the mistress replied, ' Would not a " boiled " 
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one do as well t' They consented, Bappoaing that it would 
he more easily cooked ; but when the fowl made its appear- 
ance, to their great disappointment it proved a cold one 
that had been stewed in the broth at dinner. 

Monday, Au^t 22th. — It rained heavily this morning, 
and, having heard so much of the long rains since we 
came into Scotland, as well as before, we had no hope that 
it would be over in less than three weeks at the least, aO 
poor Coleridge, being very unwell, determined to send his 
clothes to Edinburgh and make the best of his way thither, 
being afraid to face much wet weather in an open carriage. 
William and I were unwilling to be confined at Tarbet, 
so we resolved to go to Arrochar, a mile and a half on the 
toad to Inverary, where there is an inn celebrated as a 
place of good accommodation for travellers. Coleridge and 
I set off on foot, and William was to follow with the car, 
bat a heavy shower coming on, Coleridge left me to shelter 
in a hut and wait for WUliam while he went on before. 
This hut waa unplastered, and without windows, crowded 
with beds, uncomfortable, and not in the simplicity of iiiQ 
ferryman's house. A number of good clothes were hanging 
against the walls, and a green silk umbrella was set up in 
a comer. I should have been surprised to see an umbrella 
in such a place before we came into the Highlands ; but 
umbrellas are not so common anywhere as there — a pUin 
proof of the wetness of the climate; even five minutes 
after this a girl passed us without shoes and stockings, 
whose gown and petticoat were not worth half a crown, 
holding an umbrella over her bare head. 

We turned at a guide-post, ' To the New Inn,' and, after 
descending a little, and winding round the bottom of a hill, 
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saw, at a small distance, a vMte house haK biddea by tall 
trees npon a lawn that slopes down to the aide of Loch 
Long, a Bea-loch, which is here veiy narrow. Bight before 
ua, across the lake, was The Cobbler, which appeared to rise 
directly from the water ; but, in fact, it overtopped another 
hill, being a considerable way behind. The inn looked so 
much like a gentleman's hoase that we could hardly believe 
it was an inn. We drove down the broad gravel walk, and, 
making a sweep, stopped at the front door, were shown 
into a lai^ge parlour with a fire, and my first thought was. 
How comfortable we should be I but Coleridge, who bad 
arrived before ub, checked my pleasure : the wuter had 
shown himself disposed to look coolly upon us, and there 
had been a hint that we could not have beds ; — a party was 
expected, who had engaged all the beds. We conjectured 
this might be but a pretence, and ordered dinner in the 
hope that matters would dear up a little, and we thought 
they could not have the heart to turn us out in so heavy a 
rain if it were possible to lodge us. We had a nice dinner, 
yet would have gladly changed our roasted lamb aad picklesi 
and the gentleman-waiter with his napkin in his pocket, for 
the more homely fere of the smo^ hut at Loch Ketterine, 
and the good woman's busy attentions, with the certainty 
of a hospitable shelter at night. After dinner I spoke to 
the landlord himself, but he was not to be moved : he 
could not even provide one bed for me, so nothing was to 
be done but either to return to Tarbet with Coleridge, or 
that William and I should push on the next stage, to 
Caimdow. We had an interesting close view from the 
windows of the room where we sate, looking across the 
lake, which did not differ in appearance, as we saw it here, 
from a fresh-water lake. The sloping lawa on which the 
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house stood was prettily scattered over with trees ; but we 
had seen the pkce to great advantage at our first approach, 
owing to the mists apon the mountains, which had made 
them seem exceedingly high, while the strange figures on 
The Ck)bbler appeared and disappeared, like living things ; 
but, as the day cleared we were disappointed in what was 
more like the permanent effect of the scene : the mountains 
were not so lofty as we had supposed, and the low grounds 
not BO fertile ; yet still it is a very interesting, I may say 
beautiful, place. 

The rain ceased entirely, so we resolved to go on to 
Caimdow, and had the satisfaction of seeing that our land- 
lord had not told ns an untruth concerning the expected 
company; for just before our departure we saw, on the 
opposite side of the vale, a coach with four horses, another 
carriage, and two or three men on horseback — a striking 
procession, as it moved along between the bare mountEun 
and the lake. Twenty years ago, perhaps, such a si^t had 
not been seen here except when the Duke of Atgyle, or 
some other Highland chieftain, might chance to be going 
with his family to London or Edinburgh. They had to 
cn^s a bridge at the head of the lake, which we could not 
see, so, after disappearing about ten minutes, they drove up 
to the door — three old ladies, two waiting-women, raid store 
of men-servants. The old ladies were as gaily dressed as bull- 
finches in spring-time. We heard the next day that they 
were the renowned Miss Waughs of Carlisle, and that they 
enjoyed themselves over a game at cards in the evening. 

Left Arrochar at about four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Coleridge accompanied us a little way ; we portioned out 
the contents of our purse before our parting ; and, after we 
had lost sight of him, drove heavily along. Crossed the 
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bridge, and looked to the right, up the rale, which is booh 
terminated by mountains : it was of a yellow green, with but 
few trees and few houses ; sea-gulls were flying above it. 
Our road — the same along which the carriages had come 
— ^was directly tinder the mountains on our right hand, and 
the lake was close to us on our left, the waves breaking 
among stones oveigrown with yellow sea-weed ; fishermen's 
boats, and other larger vessels than are seen on fresh-water 
lakes were lying at andior near the o|iposite shore ; sea- 
birds flying overhead ; the noise of torrents mingled with 
the beating of the waves, and misty moontdns enclosed 
the vale; — a melancholy but not a dreary scene. Often 
have I, in looking over a map of Scotland, followed the 
intricate windings of one of these sea-lochs, till, pleasing 
myself with my own imaginations, I have felt a longing, 
almost painful, to travel among them by land or by water. 
This was the first sea-loch we had seen. We came pre- 
pared for a new and great delight, and the first impression 
which William and I received, as we drove rapidly through 
the rain down the lawn of Arrochar, the objects dancing 
before us, was even more dehghtful than we had e:q>ected. 
But, as I have said, when we looked through the window, 
as the mists disappeared and the objects were seen more 
, distinctly, there was less of sheltered valley-comfort than 
we had fancied to ourselves, and the mounttuns were not 
so grand ; and now that we were near to the shore of 
the lake, and could see that it was not of fresh water, the 
wreck, the broken sea-shells, and scattered sea-weed gave 
somewhat of a dull and uncleanly look to the whole lake, 
and yet the water was clear, and might have appeared as 
beautiful as that of Loch Lomond, if with the same pure 
pebbly shore. Perhaps, liad we been in a more cheerful 
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mood, of mmd we miglit have seen everytliing with a dif- 
ferent eye. The stiltnesB of the mountains, the motion of 
the wares, the streaming torrents, the sea-birds, the fishing- 
boats were alt melancholy j yet still, occupied as my mind 
was with other things, I thought of the long windings 
through which the waters of the sea had come to this in- 
land retreat, visiting the inner solitudes of the mountains, 
and I could have wished to have mused out a summei^s day 
on the shores of the lake. From the foot of these moun- 
tains whither might not a little barque carry one away 1 
Though so ias inland, it is but a slip of the great ocean : 
seamen, fishermen, and shepherds here find a natural home. 
We did not travel far down the lake, but, turning to the 
right through an opening of the mountains, entered a glea 
called Qlen Croe. 

Our thoughts were full of Coleridge, and when we were 
enclosed in the narrow dale, with a length of winding road 
before us, a road that seemed to have insinuated itself into 
the very heart of the mountains — the brook, the road, bare 
hills, floating mists, scattered stones, rocks, and herds of 
black cattle being all that we could see, — I shivered at the 
thought of his being sickly and alone, travelling from place 
to place. 

The Cobbler, on our right, was pre-eminent above the 
other hills ; the singular rocks on its summit, seen so near, 
were like ruins — castles or watch-towers. After we had 
passed one reach of the glen, another opened out, long, 
narrow, deep, and houseless, with herds of cattle and large 
stones ; but the third reach was softer and more beautiful, 
as if the mountains had there made a wumer shelter, and 
there wei-e a more gentle climate. The rocks by the river- 
side had dwindled away, the mountains were smooth and 
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green, and towarda the end, vhere the glen eloped upwards, 
it was a cradl»-like holloT, &nd at that point irhere the 
slope became a hiU, at the very bottom of the curve of the 
cradle, stood one cottage, with a few fields and beds of 
potatoes. There was also another house near the roadside, 
which appeared to be a herdsman's hnt. The dwelling in 
the middle of the vale was a very pleasing object. I said 
within myself^ How quietly mi|^t a family live in this pen- 
sive solitude, cultivating and loving their own fields ! but 
the herdsman's hut, being the only one in the vale, had a 
melancholy &ce ; not being attached to any particular plot 
of land, one could not help considering it as jnst kept alive 
and above ground by some dreary connexion with the long 
barren tract we bad travelled through. 

The afternoon had been exceedingly pleasant after we 
had left the v^e of Arrochar ; the sky was often threaten- 
ing, bnt the rain blew off, and the evening was uncommonly 
fine. The sun had set a short time before we had dis- 
mounted &om the car to walk up the eteep hill at the end 
of the glen. Clouds were moving all over the sky — some 
of a brilliant yellow hne, which shed a light like bright 
moonlight upon the mountains. We could not have seen 
the head of the valley under more feyourable circum- 
stances. 

The paaaing away of a storm is alwaj^ a time of life and 
cheeifnlness, especially in a mountainous country ; but that 
afternoon and evening the sky was in an extraordinary 
degree vivid and beautiful. We often stopped in ascend- 
ing the hill to look down the long reach of the glen. The 
road, following the course of the river as far as we could 
see, the farm and cottage, hills, smooth towards the base 
and rocky higher up, were the sole objects before us. This 
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part of Glen Croe reminded ub of some of the dales of the 
north of England — Griadale above Ulswater, for instance ; 
but the length of it, and the broad highway, vhich is 
always to be seen at a great distance, a sort of centre of 
the vale, a point of reference, gives to the whole of the 
glen, and each division of it, a veiy different character. 

At the top of the hill we came to a seat with the well- 
known inscription, ' Rest and be thankfiil.' On the same 
stone it was recorded that the road had been made by 
Coi Wade's regiment. The seat is placed so as to com- 
mand a foil view of the valley, and the long, long road, 
which, with the &ct recorded, and the exhortation, makes 
it an affecting reeting-place. We called to mind with 
pleasure a seat under the braes of Loch Lomond on which 
I had rested, where the traveller is informed by an inscrip- 
tion upon a stone that the road was made by GoL Lascelles' 
regiment. There, the spot had not been chosen merely as 
a resting-place, for there was no steep ascent in the high- 
way, but it might be for the sake of a spring of water and 
a beautiful rock, or, more probably, because at that point 
the labour had been more than osuaUy toilsome in hewing 
through the rock. Soon after we had climbed the hill we 
began to descend into another glen, called Glen Einglas. 
We now saw the western sky, which had hitherto been 
hidden from us by the hill — a glorious mass of clouds up- 
rising &om a sea of distant mountains, stretched out in 
length before us, towards the west — and close by us was a 
small lake or tarn. Fnon the reflection of the crimson 
clouds the water appeared of a deep red, like melted 
rubies, yet with a mixture of a grey or blackish hue j tiie 
goigeous light of the sky, with the singular colour of the 
lake, made tiie scene exceedingly romantic ; yet it was 
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more melancholy than cheerful With all the power of 
light from the cloudB, there was an overcaating of the 
gloom of evening, a twilight upon the hills. 

We descended rapidly into the glen, which resembles 
the lower part of Olen Groe, though it seemed to be in- 
ferior in beauty j but before we had passed through one 
reach it was quite dark, and I only know that the steeps 
were high, and that we had the company of a foaming 
stream ; and many a vagrant torrent crossed us, dashing 
down the hills. The road was bad, and, uncertain bow we 
should fare, we were eager and somewhat uneasy to get 
forward ; but when we were out of the close glen, and 
near to Caimdow, as a traveller bad told ns, the moon 
showed her clear face in the sky, revealing a spacious vale, 
with a broad loch and slopii^ com fields; the hills 
not veiy high. This cheerful sight put us into spirits, 
and we thought it was at least no dismal place to sit up 
all night in, if they had no beds, and they could not refuse 
ns a shelter. We were, however, well received, and sate 
down in a neat parlour with a good fire. 

Tuesday, August 50th. — Breakfasted before our departure, 
and ate a herring, fresh &om the water, at our landlord's 
earnest recommendation — ^much superior to the herrings 
we get in the north of England.* Though we rose at 
seven, could not set off before nine o'clock ; the servants 
were in bed ; the kettle did not boil — indeed, we were 
completely out of patience; but it had always been so, 
and we resolved to go off in future without breakfast. 
Caimdow is a single house by the side of the loch, I be- 
lieve resorted to by gentlemen in the fishing season : it is 

■ I should rather think so \—£d. 
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a pleasuit place for such a purpose; but the vale did not 
look eo beautiful as by moonlight — it had a sort of aea-cold- 
seas without mountain grandeur. There is a feny for foot- 
passengers from Caimdow to the other side of the water, 
and the road along which all carriages go is carried round 
the head of the lake, perhaps a distance of three miles. 

After we bad passed the landing-place of the feny opposite 
to Caimdow we saw tiie lake spread out to a great width, 
more like an arm of the sea or a great river than one of 
our lakes ; it reminded us of the Seyem at the Chepstow 
passage; but the shores were less rich and the hills higher. 
The sun shone, which made the morning cheerful, though 
there was a cold wind. Our road never carried us far from 
the lake, and with the beating of the waves, the sparkling 
sunshiny water, boats, the opposite hills, and, on the 
side on which we travelled, the chance cotCiages, the c(^ 
pice woods, and common businesa of the fields, the ride 
could not but be amusing. But what most excited our 
attention was, at one particular place, a cluster of fish- 
ing-boats at anchor in a still comer of the lake, a small 
bay or harbour by the wayside. They were overshadowed 
by fishermen's nets hung out to dry, which formed a 
dark awning that covered them like a tent, overhanging 
the water on each side, and falling in the moat exquisitely 
graceful folds. There was a monastic pensivenesa, a fune- 
real gloom in the appearance of thia little company of 
vessels, which was the more interesting from the general 
liveliness and glancing motions of the water, they being 
perfectly still and silent in their sheltered nooL 

When we had travelled about seven miles from Caimdow, 
winding round the bottom of a hill, we came in view of 
a great basin or elbow of the lake. Completely out of 
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a^ht of the long track of vater we had coasted, we aeemed 
now to be on the edge of a very large, almost circular, lake, 
the town of Inrerary before us, a line of white buildings 
on a low promontoiy right oppodte, and dose to the 
water's edge; the whole landscape a showy scene, and 
bursting upon us at once. A traveller who was riding by 
our side called out, ' Can that be the Castle )' Recollecting 
the prints which we had seen, we knew it could not ; but 
the mistake is a natural one at that distance : it is so little 
like an ordinary town, from the mixture of regularity and 
irr^jularity in the buildings. With the expanse of water 
and pleasant mountains, the scattered boats and sloops, 
and those gathered together, it had a truly festive appear- 
ance. A few steps more brought us in view of the Castle, 
a stately turreted mansion, bat with a modem air, standing 
on a lawn, retired from the water, and screened behind by 
woods covering the sides of high hUls to the top, and BtUl 
beyond, by bare mountains. Our road wound round the 
semicircular shore, crossing two bridges of lordly archi- 
tecture. The town looked pretty when we drew near to 
it in connexion with its situation, different fi-om any place 
I had ever seen, yet exceedingly like what I imaged to 
myself from representations in raree^Bhows, or pictures of 
foreign places — Venice, for example — ^painted on the scene 
of a play-house, which one is apt to fancy are as cleanly 
and gay as they look through the magniEying-glass of the 
raree-show or in the candle-light dazzle of a theatre. At 
the door of the inn, though certainly the buildings had not 
that delightful oiitside which they appeared to have at a 
distance, yet they looked very pleasant. The range bor- 
dering on the water consisted of little else than the inn, 
being a large house, with very large stables, the county 
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gaol, the opening into the main street into the town, and 
an arched gateway, the entrance into the Doke of Argyle's 
private domain. 

We were decently well received at the inn, hnt it was 
over-iich in waiters and large rooms to be exactly to our 
taste, though quite in harmony with the neighbourhood. 
Before dinner we went into the Duke's pleasure-gronnds, 
which are extensive, and of course command a variety of 
lively and interesting views. Walked through avenues of 
tall beech-trees, aiid observed some that we thought 
even the tallest we bad ever seen ; bnt they were all 
scantily covered with leaves, and the leaves exceedingly 
small — indeed, some of them, in the most exposed situa- 
tions, were ahnost bare as if it bad been winter. Travel- 
lers who wish to view the inside of the castle send in 
their names, and the Duke appoints the time of their 
going ; but we did not think that what we should see 
would repay ns for the trouble, there being no pictures, 
and the bouse, which I believe has not been built above 
half a century, is fitted up in the modem style. If there 
had been any reliques of the ancient costume of the castle 
of a Highland chieftain, we should have been sorry to 
have passed it. 

Sate after dinner by the fireside till near sunset, for it 
was very cold, tbougb the sun shone all day. At the 
heginning of this our second walk we passed through the 
town, which is but a dole&l example of Scotch filth. The 
houses are plastered or rough-cast, and washed yellow — 
well built, well sized, and sash-windowed, bespeaking a 
connexion with the Duke, such a dependence as may be 
expected ia a small town so near to his mansion; and 
indeed he seems to have done his utmost to make them 
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comfortable, according to our English notions of comfort : 
they are fit for the houses of people living decently upon a 
decent trade; but the windows and door-steads were as 
dirty as in a dirty bystreet of a large town, making a 
most unpleasant contrast with the comely &ce of the 
buildings towards the water, and the dncal grandeur and 
natural festivity of the scene. Smoke and blackness are 
the wild growth of a Highland hut: the mud floors cannot 
be washed, the door-steads are trampled by cattle, and if 
the inhabitimto be not very cleanly it gives one little pain; 
but dirty people living in two-storied stone houses, with 
dirty sash windows, are a melandioly spectacle anywhere, 
giving the notion either of vice or the extreme of wretched- 
ness. 

Betuming through the town, we went towards the 
Castle, and entered the Duke's grounds by a porter's 
lodge, following the carriage-road through the park, which 
is prettily scattered over with trees, and slopes gently 
towards the lake. A great number of lime-trees were 
growing singly, not beautiful in their shape, but I men- 
tion them for their resemblance to one of the same Mod 
we had seen in the morning, which formed a shade as 
impenetrable as the roof of any house. The branches 
did not spread far, nor any one branch much further than 
another ; on the outside it was like a green bush shorn 
with shears, but when we sate upon a bench under it, 
looking upwards, in the middle of the tree we could not 
perceive any green at all; it was like a hundred thousand 
magpies' uests clustered and mattod together, the twigs 
and boughs being so intertwined that neither the light of 
the mid-day son nor showers of haO or rain could pierce 
thraugh them. The lime-trees on the lawn resembled this 
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tree both in sliape and in the manner of intertwistiog their 
twigs, but they were much smaller, and not an impene- 
trable shade. 

The views from the Castle are delightful. Opposite is the 
l^e, girt with mountains, or rather smooth high hills; to the 
left appears a very steep rocky hill, called Duniquoich Hill, 
on the top of which is a building like a watch-tower; it 
rises boldly and almost perpendicular from the plain, at a 
little distance from the river Arey, that runs through the 
grounds. To the right is the town, overtopped by a sort 
of spire or pinnacle of the church, a thing unusual in Scot- 
land, except in the lai^e towns, and which would often 
give an elegant appearance to the villages, which, from the 
uniformity of the huts, and the frequent want of tall trees, 
they seldom exhibit. 

In looking at an extensive prospect, or travelling through 
a large vale, the Trough of the Clyde for instance, I could 
not help thinking that in England there would have 
been somewhere a tower or spire to warn us of a village 
lurking under the covert of a wood or bank, or to point 
out some particular spot on the distant hills which we 
might look at with kindly feelings. I well remember 
how we used to love the little nest of trees out of 
which Ganton spii-e rose on the distant Wolds opposite 
to the windows at Gallow Hill, The spire of laverary ia 
not of so beautiful a shape as those of the English churches, 
and, not being one of a class of buildings which is under- 
stood at once, seen near or at a distance, is a less interest- 
ing object; but it suits well with the outlandish trimness 
of the buildings bordering on the water ; indeed, there is 
no one thing of the many gathered together in the exten- 
sive circuit of the basin or vale of Inverary, that is not in 
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harmony witli the effect of the whole place. The Castle is 
built of a beautiful hewn stone, in colour resembling our 
blue slates. The author-tourists hare quarrelled with the 
architecture of it, but we did not find much that we were 
disposed to blame. A castle in a deep glen, overlooking a 
roarimg stream, and defended by precipitous rocks, is, no 
doubt, an object far more interesting; but, dropping all 
ideas of danger or insecurity, the natural retinue in our 
minds of an ancient Highland chieftain, — take a Duke of 
Argyle at the end of the e^hteenth century, let him have 
his house in Gtrosveuor Square, his London liveries, and 
daughters glittering at St James's, and I think you will be 
satieSed with his present mansion in the Highlands, which 
seems to suit with the present times and its situation, and 
that is indeed a noble one for a modem Duke of the moun- 
tainous district of Argyleehire, with its bare valleys, its 
rocky coasts, and sea lochs. 

There is in the natural endowments of Inverary some- 
thing akin to every feature of the general character of the 
county ; yet even the very mountains and the lake itself 
have a kind of princely festivity in their appearance. I 
do not know how to communicate the feeling, but it seemed 
as if it were no insult to the hUls to look on them as the 
shield and enclosure of the ducal domain, to which the 
water might delight in hearing its tribute. The hills near 
the lake are smooth, so smooth that they might have been 
shaven or swept ; the shores, too, had somewhat of the same 
effect, being bare, and having no roughness, no woody 
points ; yet the whole circuit being very lu-ge, and the hills 
so extensive, the scene was not the less cheerful and festive, 
rejoicing in the light of heaven. Behind the Castle the 
hills are planted to a great height, and the pleasure-grounds 
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extend far up the valley of Arey. We continued our 
Talk a short way along the river, and were sorry to see it 
stripped of its natural ornaments, after the fashion of Mr. 
Brown,' and left to tell its tale — for it would not be silent 
like the river at Blenheim — to naked fields and the planted 
trees -on the hills. We were disgusted with the stables, 
outhouses, or farm-houses in different parts of the grounds 
behind the Castle : they were broad, out-spreading, fantastic, 
and unintelligible buildings. 

Sate in the park till the moonlight was perceived more 
than the light of day. We then walked near ^e town by 
the water-side. I observed that the children who were 
playing did not speak Erse, but a much worse English 
than is spoken by those Highlanders whose common lan- 
guage is the Erse. I went into the town to purchase tea 
and sugar to carry with us on our journey. We were 
tired when we returned to the inn, and went to bed 
directly after tea. My room was at the very top of the 
honae — one flight of steps after another I — but when I drew 
back the curtains of my window I was repaid for the trouble 
of panting up-atairs by one of the most splendid moonlight 
prospects that can be conceived : the whole circuit of the 
hills, the Castle, the two bridges, the tower on Duniqnoich 
Hill, and the lake with many boats — fit scene for summer 
midnight festivities ! I should have liked to have seen a 
bevy of Scottish ladies sailing, with music, in a gay barge. 
William, to whom I have read this, tells me that I have 
aaed the very words of Browne of Otteij, Coleridge's fellow- 
townsman : — 

' Aa I have seen when on the breast of ThameB 
A heavenly bevy of sweet Ennlish dsmea, 

• ' Capability' Brown. 
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Id some oalm eveniog of delightful May, 
With muaia give & fsfewell to the day, 
Or 08 they would (with an admired tone) 
Greet night's aaceusion to her ebon throne/ 

Browhx'h Britannia' t Paitorali. 

Wednesday, An^t 31st — We had a long day's journey 
before ub, witbout a regular baiting-place on the road, bo 
■wa breakfasted at Inveraiy, and did not eet off tiU nine 
o'clock, having, as usual, to complain of the laziness of the 
servants. Our road was up the valley behind the Castle, 
the same we had gone along the evening before. Further 
up, though the plantations on the hills are noble, the valley 
was cold and naked, wanting hedgerows and comfortable 
houses. We travelled several miles under the plantations, 
the vale all along seeming to belong ahnost exclusively to 
the Castle. It might have been better distinguished and 
adorned, as we thought, by neater farm-houaea and cottages 
than are common in Scotland, and snu^er fields with warm 
hedgerows, at the aame time testifying as boldly its ad- 
herence to the chief. 

At that point of the valley where the pleasure-grounds 
appear to end, we left our horse at a cottage door, and 
turned a few steps out of the road to see a waterfall, 
which roared ao loud that we could not have gone by 
without looking about for it, even if we bad not known 
that there was one near luTerary. The waterfall is 
not remarkable for anything but the good taste with 
which it has been left to itself, though there is a pleasure- 
road from the Castle to it. As we went further up the 
valley the roads died away, and it became an ordinary 
Scotch glen, the poor pasturage of the hills creeping down 
into the valley, where it was little better for the shelter, 
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I mean little greener than on the hill-sides; but a man 
must be of a churlish nature i( with a mind free to look 
aboat, he should not find such a glen a pleasii^ place to 
. travel through, though seeing little but the busy brook, 
with here and there a bush or tree, and cattle pasturing 
near the thinly-Bcattered dwellings. But we came to one 
spot which I cannot forget, a single green field at the junc- 
tion of another brook with the Arey, a peninsula sur- 
rounded with a close row of trees, which overhung the 
streams, and under their branches we could just see a neat 
white house that stood in the middle of the field enclosed 
by the trees. Before us was nothing but bare hills, and 
the road through the bare glen. A person who has not 
travelled in Scotland can scarcely imagine the pleasure we 
have had from a stone house, though fresh from the work- 
men's hands, square and sharp ; there is generally such an 
appeuunce of equ^ity in poverty through the long glens 
of ScoUand, giving the notion of savage ignorance — 
no house better than another, and bams and houses 
all alike. This house had, however, other recommenda- 
tions of its own; even in the fertOe parts of Somerset- 
shire it would have been a delicious spot; here, "Mid 
mountain wild set like a little nest,' it was a resting-place 
for the fancy, and to this day I often think of it, the cot^ 
t^e and its green covert, as an image of romuice, a place 
of which I have the same sort of knowledge as of some of 
the retirements, the little valleys, described so livelUy by 
Spenser in his Fairy Queen. 

We travelled on, the glen now becoming entirely bare. 
Passed a miserable hut on a naked hill-side, not fiu* from 
the road, where we were told by a man who came out of 
it that we might refresh ourselves with a dram of whisky. 
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Went over the hill, and saw nothing remarkable till we 
came in view of Loch Awe, a large lake far below us, 
amoDg high mountains — one very large mountain right 
opposite, which we afterwards found waa called Cniachan. 
The day was pleaBant— Bunny gleams and a fresh breeze ; 
the lake — we looked across it — as bright as silver, which 
made the islands, three or four in number, appear very 
green. We descended gladly, invited by the prospect 
before ua, travelling downwards, along the side of the hill, 
above a deep glen, woody towards the lower part near the 
brook ; the hills on all sides were high and hare, and not 
very stony : it made us think of the descent &om Newlands 
into Buttermere, though on a wider scale, and much inferior 
in simple m^esty. 

After walking down the hill a long way we came to a 
bridge, under which the water dashed through a dark 
channel of rocks among trees, the lake being at a consider- 
able distance below, with cultivated lands between. Close 
upon the bridge was a small hamlet,* a few houses near 
together, and huddled up in trees — a very sweet spot, the 
only retired village we had yet seen which waa character- 
ized by ' beautiful ' wUdness with sheltering warmth. We 
had been told at Inverary that we should come to a place 
where we might give our horse a feed of com, and found 
on inquiry that there was a little public-house here, or 
jather a hut ' where they kept a dram.' It waa a cottage, 
like all the rest, without a sign-board. The woman of the 
house helped to take the horse out of harness, and, being 
hungry, we asked her if she could make us some porridge, 
to which she replied that 'we should get that,' and I 
followed her into the house, and sate over her hearth while 
• 9i«we, CUdicli.— M. 
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she was nuking it. As to fire, there waa little dgn of it, 
save the smoke, for a long time, ahe having no fuel but 
green wood, and no bellowB but her breath. . M; eyes 
amajted exceedingly, but the woman seemed so kind and 
cheerful that I was willing to endme it for the sake of 
warming my feet in the ashes and talking to her. The fire 
was in the middle of the room, a crook being suspeaded 
from a cross-beam, and & hole left at the top for the amoke 
to find its way out by : it was a rude Highland hut, 
unadulterated by Lowland fashions, but it had not the 
elegant shape of the ferry-house at Loch Ketterine, and 
the fire, being in the middle of the room, could not be such 
a snug place to draw to on a winter's night. 

We had a long afternoon before us, with only eight miles 
to travel to Dalmally, and, having been told that a feiry-boat 
was kept at one of the islands, we resolved to call for it, and 
row to the island, so we went to the top of an eminence, and 
the man who was with us set some children to work to gather 
sticks and withered leaves to make a smoky fire — a signal 
for the boatman, whose hut is on a flat green island, like a 
sheep pasture, without trees, and of a considerable size : 
the man told us it was a rabbit-warren. There were other 
small islands, on one of which, was a ruined house, fortifi- 
cation, or small castle : we could not learn anything of its 
history, only a ^1 told us that formerly gentlemen lived 
in snch places. Immediately from the water's edge rose 
the mountain Cruachan on the opposite side of the lake ; it 
is weedy near the water and craggy above, with deep 
hollows on the surface. We thought it the grandest moun- 
tain we had seen, and on saying to the man who was with 
us that it was a fine mountain, ' Yes,' he replied, ' it is an 
excellent mountain,' adding that it was higher than Ben 
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Lomond, and then told ub some wild stories of the enormous 
profits it brought to Lord Breadalb&ne, its lawful owner. 
The shape of Loch Awe is very remarkable, its outlet being 
at one side, and only about eight mUes from the head, and 
the whole lake twenty-four miles in length. We looked 
with longing after that branch of it opposite to us out of 
which the water issues : it seemed almost like a river gliding 
under steep precipices. What we saw of the larger branch, 
or what might be called the body of the lake, was less pro- 
mising, the banks being merely gentle slopes, with not very 
high mountains behind, and the ground moorish and cold. 
The children, after having collected fuel for our fire, 
began to play on the green hill where we stood, as heedless 
as if we had been trees or stones, and amused us exceed- 
ingly with their activity : they wrestled, rolled down the 
hill, pushing one another over and over again, laughing, 
screaming, and chattering Erse : they were all without 
shoes and stockings, which, making them fearless of hurt- 
ing or being hurt, gave a freedom to the action of their 
limbs which I never saw in English children : they stood 
upon one another, body, breast, or face, or any other part ; 
sometimes one was uppermost, sometunes another, and 
sometimes they rolled all together, so that we could not 
know to which body this leg or that arm belonged. We 
waited, watching them, till we were assured that the boat- 
man had noticed our signal. — By the bye, if we had received 
proper directions at Loch Lomond, on our journey to Loch 
Ketterine, we should have made our way down the lake till 
we had come opposite to the ferryman's house, where there 
is a hut, and the people who live there are accustomed to 
call him by the same signal as here. Luckily for us we 
were not so well instructed, for we should have missed the 
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pleasure of receiving the kindnese of Mr. and Mrs. Macfar- 
lane and their fiunilj'. 

A joung Toman who wanted to go to the island accom- 
panied us to the water-side. The walk was pleasant, throng 
fields with hedgerows, the greenest fields we had seen in 
Scotland ; bnt we were obliged to return without going to 
the isluid. The poor man bad taken bis boat to another 
place, and the waters were swollen so that we could not go 
close to the shore, wid show ourselves to bim, nor could we 
make him hear by shouting. On our return to the public- 
house we asked the woman what we should pay her, and 
were not a little surprised when she answered, ' Three shil- 
lings.' Our horse had had a sixpenny feed of miserable 
com, not worth threepence j the rest of the charge was for 
skinuned milk, oat-bread, porridge, and blue milk cheese : 
we told her it was &r too much ; and, giving her half-a- 
crown, departed. I was sorry she bad made this unreason- 
able demand, because wo had liked the woman, and we had 
before been so well treated in the Highland cottages ; bot, 
on thinking more about it, I satisfied myself that it was no 
scheme to impose upon ne, for she was contented with the 
half-crown, and would, I daresay, have been so with two 
shillings, if we bad offered it her at first. Not being accus- 
tomed to fix a price upon porridge and milk, to such as we, 
at least, when we asked her she did not know what to say j 
but, seeing that we were travelling for pleasure, no doubt 
she concluded we were rich, and that what was a small gain 
to her could be no great loss to us. 

When we had gone a little way we saw before ns a 
young man with a bundle over his shoulder, hung on a 
stick, bearing a great boy on his back : seeing that tbey 
were travellers, we offered to take the boy on the car, 
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to which the man replied that he ahoald be more thaa 
thaakfiil, and set him up beside me. They had walked 
from Glasgow, and that morning from Inveraiy; the 
bo; was only six years old, 'But,' said his father, 'he 
is a stout walker,' and a fine fellow he was, smartly 
dressed in tight dean clothes and a nice round bat : he 
was going to stay with his grandmother at Dahnally. I 
found him good company ; thou^ I could not draw a single 
word out of him, it was a pleasure to see his happiness 
gleamiag through the shy glances of his healthy countenance. 
Passed a pretty chapd by the lake-side, and an island with 
a farm-house upon it, and com and pasture fields ; but, as 
we went along, we had frequent reason to regret the want 
of English hedgerows and English culture ; for the ground 
was often swampy or moorish near the lake where com- 
fortable dwellings among green fields might have been. 
When we came near to the end of the lake we had a steep 
hill to climb, so William and I walked ; and we had such 
confidence in our horse that we were not afraid to leave 
the car to his guidance with the child in it ; we were soon, 
however, alumed at seeing him trot up the hill a long way 
before us; the child, having raised himself up upon the 
seat, was beating hjm as hard as he could with a little stick 
which he carried in his hand ; and when he saw our eyes 
were on him he sate down, I believe veiy sorry to resign 
his office : the horse slackened bis pace, and no accident 
happened. 

When we had ascended half-way up the hill, directed by 
the man, I took a nearer footpath, and at the top came in 
view of a most impressive scene, a ruined castle on an island 
almost in the middle of the last compartment of the lake, 
backed by a mountain cove, down which came a roaring 
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stream. The castle occupied every foot of the iBland that 
Toa Tisible to ua, appearing to rise out of the water ; mists 
rested upon the mountain side, with spots of sunshine be- 
tween ; there was a mild desolation in the h)w grounds, a 
solemn grandeur in the mountains, and the castle was wild, 
yet stately, not dismantled of its turrets, nor the walls 
broken down, though completely in ruin. After having 
stood some minutes I joined William on the high road, and 
both wishing to stay longer near this place, we requested 
the man to drive his little boy on to Dalmally, about two 
miles further, and leave the car at the inn. He told us 
that the ruin was called Kilchum Castle, that it belonged 
to Lord Breadalbane, and had been built by one of the 
ladies of tbat family for her defence during her Lord's ab- 
sence at the Crusades, for which purpose she levied a tax of 
seven years' rent upon her tenants ;* he said that &om that 
side of the lake it did not appear, in very dry weather, to 
stand upon an island ; but that it was possible to go over 
to it without being wet-shod. We were very lucky in see- 
ing it after a great flood; for its enchanting effect was 
chiefly owii^ to its situation in the lake, a decayed palace 
rising out of the plain of waters I I have called it a palace, 
for such feeling it gave te me, though having been built as 
a place of defence, a castle or fortress. We turned again 
and reascended the hill, and sate a long time in the middle 
of it looking on the castle and the huge mountain cove op- 
posite, and William, addressing himself to the ruin, poured 
out tihese verses : — 

Child of loud-throated War I the mountain sti«am 
Soars in thy hearing ; but thy hour of rest 
Is come, and thou art silent in thy age.t 

* Nat vary proliabie. t S« Appeiuliz G. 
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We Talked up tlie liill ag^un, and, looking down the vale, 
had a fine view of the lake and islands, Teeemhling the 
views down Windermere, though much less rich. Our 
walk to Dalmally was plea^nt : the vale makes a turn to 
the right, beyond the head of the lake, and the village of 
Dalmally, which is, in fact, only a few huta, the manse or 
minister'a house, the chapel, and the inn, stands near the 
river, which flows into the head of the lake. The whole 
vale is very pleasing, the lower part of the hill-sides being 
Bprinkled with thatched cottages, cultivated ground in small 
patches near them, which evidently belonged to the cot- 
tages. 

We were overtaken by a gentleman who rode on a beau- 
tiful white pony, like Lilly, and was followed by his servant, 
a Highland boy, on another pony, a little creature, not 
much bigger than a large mastiff, on which were slui^ a 
pair of crutches and a tartan plaid. The gentleman entered 
into conversation with us, and on our telling him that we 
were going to Glen Ooe, he advised ua, instead of proceed- 
ing directly to Tyndrum, the next stage, to go round by 
the outlet of Loch Awe to Loch Etive, and thence to Glen 
Coe. We were glad to change our plan, for we wanted 
much to see more of Loch Awe, and he told us that the 
whole of the way by Loch Etive was pleasant, and the 
road to Tyndrum as dreary as possible ; indeed, we could 
see it. at that time several miles before ub upon the side of 
a bleak mountain ; and he said that there was nothing but 
moors and mountains all the way. We reached the inn a 
little before sunset, ordered supper, and I walked out. 
Grossed a bridge to look more nearly at the parsonage-house 
and the chapel, which stands upon a bank close to the 
river, a pretty stream overhung in some parts by trees. 
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The vale is reiy pleasing ; bat, like all the other Scotch 
valea we had yet seen, it told of its kinship with the moun- 
tiuns and of poverty or some neglect on the part of man. 

ThuTtday, S^lember 1st. — We had been attended at 
supper by a ciyil boy, whom we engaged to rouse us at six 
o'clock, and to provide us each a basin of milk and bread, 
and have the car ready ; all which he did punctually, and 
we were off in good time. The morning was not unpleasant, 
though rather cold, and we had some fear of rain. CroBsed 
the bridge, and passed by the manse and chapel, our road 
carrying us back again in the direction we had come ; but 
on the opposite dde of the river. Passed close to many of 
the houses we had seen on the hill-side, which the lame 
gentleman had told us belonged to Lord Breadalbane, and 
were attached to little farms, or ' crofts,' ae he called them. 
Lord Breadalbane had lately laid out a part of his estates in 
this way as an experiment, in the hope of preventing dis- 
content and emigration. We were sorty we had not an 
opportunity of seeing into these cottages, and of learning 
how far the people were happy or otherwise. The dwell- 
ings certainly did not look so comfortable when we were 
near to them as from a distance ; but this might be chiefly 
owing to what the inhabitants did not feel as an evil — the 
dirt about the doors. We saw, however — a si^t always 
painful to me — two or three women, each creeping after her 
single cow, while it was feeding on the slips of grass 
between the com^ronnds. Went round the head of the 
lake, and onwards close to the lake-side. Kilchum Caetle 
was always interesting, though not so grand as seen from 
the other side, with ite own mountain cove and roaring 
stream. It combined with the vale of Dalmally and the 
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digbmt bills — a beautiful scene, jret overspread with a gentle 
desolation. As we went furtber down we lost sight of the 
vale of Dalmally. The castle, which we often stopped to 
look back upon, was veiy beautiful seen in combination 
with the opposite shore of the lake — perhaps a little bay, a 
tuft of trees, or a slope of the hi IT, Travelled under the 
foot of the monntain Gruachan, along an excellent road, 
having the lake close to as on our left, woods overhead, 
and frequent torrents tumbling down the hills. The dis- 
tant views across the lake were not peculiarly interesting 
after we were out of sight of Kilchum Castle, the lake being 
wide, and the opposite shore not rich, and those moun- 
tains which we could see were not high. 

Came opposite to the village where we had dined the 
day before, and, losing sight of the body of the lake, pur- 
sued the narrow channel or pass,* which is, I believe, three 
miles long, out of which issues the river that flows into 
Loch Etive. We were now enclosed between steep hills, 
on the opposite side entirely bare, on our side hare or 
woody ; the branch of the lake generally filling the whole 
area of the vale. It was a pleasing, solitary scene ; the 
long reach of naked precipices on the other side rose 
directly out of the water, exceedingly steep, not rugged or 
rocky, but with scanty sheep pasturage and lai^ beds of 
small stones, purple, dove-coloured, or red, such as are called 
Screes in Cumberland and Westmoreland. These beds, or 
rather streams of stones, appeared as smooth as the turf 
itself, nay, I might say, as soft as the feathers of birds, 
which they resembled in colour. There was no building 
on either side of the water ; in many parts only just room 
for the road, and on the other shore no footing, as it might 

• The Pass of Kin.—^. 
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seenij for any creature larger than the mountain sheep, and 
they, in treading amongst the sbelTuig stones, must often 
send them down into the lake below. 

After we had wound for some time through the valley, 
having met neither foot-traveller, horse, nor cart, we started 
at the sight of a single vessel, just as it turned ronnd the 
point of a hill, coming into the reach of the valley where 
we were. She floated steadily through the middle of the 
wat«r, with one large sail spread out, full swollen by the 
breeze, that blew her right towards us. I cannot express 
what romantic images this vessel brought along with her — 
how much more beautiful the mountains appeared, the 
lake how much more graceftil. There was one man on 
board, who sate at the helm, and he, having no companion, 
made the boat look more aUent than if we could not have 
seen him. I had almost said the ship, for on that narrow 
water it appeared as large aa the ships which I have 
watched sailing out of a harbour of the sea. A little iiir- 
ther on we passed a stone hut by the lake-side, near which 
were many charcoal sacks, and we conjectured that the 
vessel had been depositing charcoal brought from other 
parta of Loch Awe to be carried to the iron-works at Loch 
Etive. A little further on we came to the end of the lake, 
but where ^actly it ended was not easy to determine, for 
the liver was as broad as the lake, and we could only say 
when it became positively a river by the rushing of the 
water. It is, indeed, a grand stream, the quantity of 
water being very large, frequently forming rapids, and 
always flowing veiy quickly ; but its greatness is short- 
lived, for, aiter a course of three miles, it is lost in the 
great waters of Loch Etive, a sea loch. 

Crossed a bridge, and climbing a hill towards Taynuilt, 
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our baiting-place, we saw a hollow to tlie right below ub, 
through which the river continued its coutsb between rocka 
and steep banks of wood. William turned adde to look 
into the dell, but I was too much tired. We had left it, 
two or three hundred yards behind, an open riTor, the hills, 
enclosing the branch of the lake, having settled down into 
irregular slopes. We were glad when we reached Taynuilt, 
a vill^e of huta, mth a chapel and one stone house, which 
waa the inn. It had begun to rain, and I was almost 
benumbed with the cold, besides baring a bad headache ; 
BO it rejoiced me to see kind looks on the landlady's face, 
and that she was willing to put herself in a bustle for our 
comfort ; we had a good fire presently, and breakfast was 
set out — eggs, preserved gooseberries, excellent cream, 
cheese, and butter, but no wheat bread, and the oaten 
cakes were bo hard I could not chew them. We wished to 
go upon Loch Etive ; so, havii^ desired the landlady to 
prepare a fowl for supper, and engaged beds, which she 
promised us willingly — a proof that we were not in the 
great road — we determined to find our way to the lake and 
endeavour to procure, a boat. It rained heavily, but we 
went on, hoping the sky would clear up. 

Walked through unenclosed fields, a sort of half-desolate 
country ; hut when we came to the moudi of the river 
which issues out of Loch Awe, and which we had to cross 
by a ferry, looking up that river we saw that the vale down 
which it flowed was richly wooded and beautifiiL 

We were now among familiar fireside names. We could 
see the town of Bunawe, a place of which the old woman 
with whom William lodged ten years at Hawkshead used 
to tell tales half as long as an ancient romance. It is a 
small village or port on the same side of Loch Etive on 
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which we atood, and at a little distance is a house built bf 
a Mr. Knott of Coniston Water-head, a partner in the iion- 
foondiy at Bunawe, in the seirice of whose family the old 
woman had apent her yooth. It was an ugly yellow-daubed 
building, etaring ibia way and that, bat William looked at 
it with pleasure for poor Ann Tyson's sake." We hailed 
the ferry-boat, and a little boy came to fetch us ; he rowed 
up against the Btream with all his might for a considerable 
way, and then yielding to it, the boat was shot towards 
the shore almost like an arrow iixim a bow. It was 
pleasing to observe the dexterity with which the lad man- 
aged his oars, glorying in the appearance of danger— for he 
observed us watching him, and afterwards, while he con- 
Teyed us over, his pride redoubled ; for my part, I was 
completely dizzy with the swiftness of the motion. 

We could not have a boat from the ferry, but were told 
that if we would walk to a house half a mile up the river, 
we had a chance of getting one. I went a part of the way 
with William, and then sate down under the umbrella near 
some houses. A wonuin came out to talk with me, and 
pressed me to take shelter in her house, which I refused, 
afraid of missing William. She eyed me with extreme 
curiosity, asking fifty questions respecting the object of our 
journey. She told me that it rained most parts of the year 
there, and that there was no chance of fine weather that 
day ; and I believe when William came to tell me that we 
could have a boat, she thought I was half crazed. We 
went down to the shore of the lake, and, after having sate 
some time under a wall, the boatman came to us, and we 
went upon the water. At first it did not rain heavily, and 
the air was not cold, and before we had gone far we re- 
joiced that we had not been faint-hearted. The loch is of 
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a considerable width, but the monntaona are eo veiy high 
that, whether we were close under them or looked &om 
one shore to the other, they maintained their dignity. 
I speak of the higher part of the loch, above the town of 
Bunawe and the large river, for downwards they are but 
MUs, and the water spreads out wide towards undetermined 
shores. On our right was the mountain Cruachan, rising 
directly from the lake, and on the opposite side another 
mountain, called Ben Durinish, craggy, and exceedingly 
steep, with wild wood growing among the rocks and stones. 
We crossed the water, which was very rough in the 
middle, but calmer near the shores, and some of the rocky 
basins and little creeks among the rocks were as still as a 
mir ror, and they were so beautiful with the reflection of 
the orange-coloured seaweed growing on the atones or 
rocks, that a child, with a chUd's del%ht in gay colours, 
might have danced with joy at the sight of them. It 
never ceased raining, and the tops of the mountains were 
concealed by mists, but as long as we could see across the 
water we were contented ; for though little could be seen 
of the true shapes and pennanent appearances of the moun- 
tains, we aaw enough to give us the moat exquisite delight: 
the powerful lake which filled the large vale, roaring tor- 
rents, clouds floating on the mountain sides, sheep that 
pastured there, sea-birds and land-birds. We sailed a con- 
siderable way without coming to any houaea or cultivated 
fidds. There was no horse-road on either side of the loch, 
but a person on foot, as the boatman told ue, might make 
his way at the foot of Ben Duriniah, namely on that aide 
of the loch on which we were ; there was, however, not 
the least track to be aeen, and it must be very difficult and 
laborious. 
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We happened to Bay that we were going to Glen Coe, 
which would be the journey of a long day and a half, 
when one of the men, pointing to the head of the loch, 
replied that if we were there we should be but an hour's 
walk from Glen Coe, Though it continued raining, and 
there waa no hope that the rain would ceaae, we could not 
help wishing to go by that way : it was an adventure ; we 
were not afraid of trusting ourselves to the hospitality of 
the Highlanders, and we wanted to give our horse a day'a 
rest, his back having been galled by the saddle. The 
owner of the boat, who understood English much better 
than the other man, his helper, said he would make inquiries 
about the road at a farm-house a little farther on. He was 
very ready to talk with us, and was rather an interesting 
companion ; he spoke a^r a alow anA solemn manner, in 
book and sermon language and phrases : 

" A stately speech, each as grave livers do in Scotland use." 

When we came to the farm-house of which £he man had 
spoken, William and he landed to make the necessary 
inquiries. It was a thatched house at the foot of the h%h 
mountain Ben Durinieh — a few patches or little beds of com 
belonging to it ; but the spot was pastoral, the green grass 
growing to the walls of the house. The dwelling-house 
was distinguished fr^m the outer buildings, which were 
numerous, making it look like two or three houses, as is 
common in Scotland, by a chimney and one small window 
with saah-panes ; on one side was a little woody glen, with 
a precipitous stream that fell into the hay, which was 
perfectly still, and bordered with the rich orange-colour re- 
flected from the sea-weed. Cniachan, on the other side of 
the lake, was exceedingly grand, and appeared of an 
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ght, spreading ont tiro Urge amu that nude 
s cove down irhich fell many streams sroln by the rain, 
and in the hollow of the core were some huts which looked 
like a village. The top of the mountain was concealed 
irom na bj cloudy and the mists floated high and low apon 
the sides of it 

William come back to the boat highly pleased with 
the cheerfol hospitality and kindness of the woman of 
the house, who would scarcely pennit him and his guide 
to go away without taking some refreshment. She was 
the only person at home, so they could not obtain the 
desired information; but William had been well repaid 
for the trouble of landing ; indeed, rainy as it was, I re- 
gretted that I had not landed also, for I should have wished 
to bear away in my memory a perfect image of this place, 
— the view.from the doors, as well as the simple Highland 
comforts and contrivances which were near it I think I 
never saw a retirement that would have so completely 
satisfied me, if I had wanted to be altogether shut ont from 
the world, and at the same time among the grandest of the 
works of God ; but it must be remembered that mountains 
are often so much dignified by cloods, mists, and other 
accidents of weather, that one could not know them again 
in the full sunshine of a summer's noon. But^ whatever 
the mountains may he in their own shapes, the farm-house, 
with its pastoral grounds and com fields won from the 
mountain, its warm out-houses in irregolar stages one above 
another on the side of the hill, the rocks, the stream, and 
sheltering bay, must at all times be interesting objects. 
The household boat lay at tmchor, chained to a rock, which, 
like the whole border of the lake, was edged with sea-weed, 
and some fishing-nets were hung upon poles, — affecting 
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images, irliicli led our thoughts ont to the wide ocean, yet 
made these solitudes of the mountains bear tJie impreeaion 
of greater safety and more deep seclusion. 

The rain became so heavy that ve should certainly hare 
tamed back if we had not felt more than OBual courage 
from the pleasure we had enjoyed, which raised hope where 
none was. There were some houBes a little higher up, 
and we determined to go thither and make further inquiries. 
We could now hardly see to the other side of the lake, 
yet continued to go on, and presently heard some people 
poshing through a thicket close to us, on which the boatnum 
called out, ' There 'a one that can teU us something about the 
road to Glen Coe, for he was bom there.' We looked up 
and saw a ragged, lame fellow, followed by some others, 
with a fishing-rod over his shoulder; and he was making 
sudi good speed through the boughs that one might have 
half believed he was the better for his lame leg. He was 
the head of a company of tinkers, who, as the men told us, 
travel with their fishing-rods as duly as their hammers. 
Od being hailed by us the whole company stopped ; and 
their lame leader and our boatmen shouted to each other 
in Erse — a savage cry to our ears, in that lonely and romantic 
place. We coold not learn irom the tinker all we wished 
to know, therefore when we came near to the houses Wil- 
liam landed t^iun with the owner of the boat. The rain 
was now so heavy that we could see nothing at all — not 
even the houses whither William was going. 

We had ^ven up all thought of proceeding further at that 
time, but were desirous to know how far that road to 
Glen Coe was practicable for us. They met with an in- 
telligent man, who was at work with others in a hay field, 
though it rained so heavily; he gave them the inforaiation 
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they desired, and said that there was an acquaintance of 
his between that place and Olen Coe, who, he had no 
doubt, would gladly accommodate ua with lodging and 
anything else ve might need. When William returned 
to the boat we shaped our course back again down the 
water, leaving the head of Loch Etire not only -oxi- 
visited, but unseen — to our great regret. The rain was 
very heavy; the wind had risen, and both wind and 
tide were against us, so that it was hard labour for the 
boatmen to push us on. They kept as close to the shore 
as they could, to be under the wind ; but at the doubling 
of many of the rocky points the tide was ao strong that it 
was difficult to get on at all, and I was aometimes afraid 
that we should be dashed against the rocks, though I 
believe, indeed, there was not much danger. 

Game down the same side of the l^e under Ben Dur- 
inish, and landed at a ferry-house opposite to Bunawe, 
where we gave the men a glass of whisky; but our chief 
motive for landing was to look about the place, which had 
a most wild aspect at that time. It was a low promontory, 
pushed far into the water, narrowing the lake exceedingly; 
in the obscurity occasioned by the mist and rain it appeared 
to be an island; it was stfdncd and weatherbeaten, a rocky 
place, seeming to bear no produce but such as might be 
cherished by cold and storms, lichens or the incrustations 
of sea rocks. We rowed right across the water to the 
mouth of the river of Loch Awe, our boat following the 
ferry-boat which was conveying the tinker crew to the 
other side, whither they were going to lodge, as the men 
told us, in some kiln, which they considered as their right 
and privil^e — a lodging always to be found where there 
was any arable land — for every farm has itfi kiln to diy the 
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corn in : another proof of the wetness of the climate. The 
kilns are bnilt of stone, covered in, and probably as good a 
shelter as the huts in which these Highland vagrants were 
bom. They gather sticks or heather for their fire, and, as 
they are obstinate beggars, for the men said they would 
not be denied, they probably have plenty of food with little 
other trouble than that of wandering in search of it, for 
their smutty faces and tinker equipage serve chiefly for a 
passport to a free and careless life. It rained very heavUy, 
and the wind blew when we crossed the lake, and their 
boat and ours went tilting over the high waves. They 
made a romantic appearance ; three women were of the 
party ; two men rowed them over; the lame fellow sate at 
one end of the boat, and his companion at the other, eadi 
with an enormous fishing-rod, which looked very graceiiil, 
something like masts to the boat. When we had landed at 
the other side we saw them, after having begged at the 
feny-honse, strike merrily through the fields, no doubt 
betaking themselves to their shelter for the night. 

We were completely wet when we reached the inn ; the 
landlady wanted to make a fire for me up-stairs, but I went 
into her own parlour to undress, and her daughter, a pretty 
little girl, who could speak a few words of English, waited 
on me; I rewarded her with one of the penny books 
bought at Dumfries for Johnny, with which she was 
greatly delighted. We had an excellent supper — fresh 
salmon, a fowl, gooseberries and cream, and potatoes; good 
beds ; and the next morning boiled milk and bread, and 
were only charged seven shillings and sixpence for the 
whole — horse, liquor, supper, and the two breakfasta We 
thought they had made a mistake, and told them so— for 
it was only just half as much as we had paid the day 
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before at Dalmally, the case being that Dalmally U in tlie 
main road of the tourists. The landlady insisted on mjr 
brining away a little cup instead of our tin can, which she 
told me had been taken from the car by some children : we 
Bet no little value on this cup as a memorial of the good 
woman's honesty and kindness, and hoped to have brought 
it home. . . . 

Friday, September 2d. — Departed at about seven o'clock 
this morning, having to travel eight miles down Loch Etive, 
aud then to cross a ferry. Our road was at first at a 
considerable distance &om the lake, and out of eight of 
it, among undulating bills covered with coppice woods, 
resembling the country between Coniston and Windermere, 
but it afterwards carried us close to the water's edge ; and 
in this part of our ride we were disappointed. We knew 
that the high mountains were all at the head of the lake, 
therefore had not expected the same awful grandeur which 
we beheld the day before, and perceived by glimpses ; but 
the gentleman whom we met with at Dalmally had told us 
that there were many fine situations for gentlemen's seats 
on this part of the lake, which had made us expect greater 
loveliness near the shores, and better oultivation. It ia 
true there are pleasant bays, with grounds prettily sloping 
to the water, and coppice woods, where houses would stand 
in shelter and sun, looking on the lake ; but much is jet 
wanting — waste lands to be ploughed, peat-mosses drained, 
hedgerows reared; and the woods demand a grant of 
longer life than is now their privilege. 

Sut after we had journeyed about six miles a beautiful 
scene opened upon us. The morning had been gloomy, 
and at this time the sun shone out, scattoring the clouds. 
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We looked right dovQ the late, that was covered with 
streams of dazzling sunshine, which revealed the indentings 
of the dark shores. On a bold promontory, on the same 
side of the loch where we were, stood an old caatle, an 
irr^ltilar tall building, not without majesty ; and beyond, 
with' leagues of water between, our eyes settled upon the 
island of Mull, a high mountain, green in the sunshine, 
and overcast with clouds, — an object as inviting to the 
fancy as the evening aky in the west, and, though of a ter- 
restrial green, almost as visionary. We saw that it was an 
island of the sea, but were unacquainted with its name ; it 
was of a gem-like colour, and as soft as the shy. The shores 
of Loch Etive, in their moorish, rocky wildness, their 
earthly bareness, as they lay in length before us, produced 
a contrast which, with the pure sea, the brilliant sunshine, 
the long distance, contributed to the aerial and romantic 
power with which the mountain island waa invested. 

Soon after, we came to the ferry. The boat being on 
the other shore, we had to wait a considerable time, though 
the water was not wide, and our call was heard immediately. 
The boatmen moved with surly tardiness, as if glad to 
make us know they were our masters. At this point the 
lake waa narrowed to the breadth of not a very wide river 
by a round ear or promontory on the side on which we 
were, and a low ridge of peat-mossy ground on the other. 
It waa a dreary place, shut out from the beautiful pro- 
spect of the Isle of Mull, and Dunstaffnage Castle— so the 
fortress was called. Four or five men came over with the 
boat; the horse waa unyoked, and being harshly driven 
over rough stones, which were as slippery as ice, with slimy 
seaweed, he was in terror before he reached the boat, and 
they completed the work by beating and pushing him by 
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mun force over the ridge of the boat, for there was no 
open end, or plank, or any other conTenience for shipping 
either horse or carriage. I was reiy uneasy when we were 
kunched on the water. A blackgaard-looking fellow, 
blind of one eye, which I could not but think had been put 
out in Bome strife or other, held him by force like a horse- 
breaks, while the poor creature iretted, and stamped with 
his feet agtunst the bare boards, frightening himself more 
and more with every stroke ; and when we were in the 
middle of the water I would have given a thousand pounds 
to have been sure that we should reach the other side in 
safety. The tide was rushing violently in, nuking a 
strong eddy with the stream of the loch, so that the 
motion of the boat and the noise and foam of the 
waves terrified him still more, and we thought it would be 
impossible to keep him in the boat, and when we were just 
far enough from the shore to have been all drowned he 
became furious, and, plunging desperately, his hind-legs 
were in the water, then, recovering himself, he beat with 
such force [gainst the boat-aide that we were afraid he 
should send his feet through. All the while the men were 
swearing terrible oaths, and cursing the poor beast, redoub- 
ling their curses when we reached the landing-place, and 
whipping him ashore in brutal triumph. 

We had only room for half a heartful of joy when we 
set foot on dry land, for another ferry was to be crossed 
five miles further. We had intended breakiaeting at this 
house if it had been a decent place ; but after this affair 
we were glad to pay the men off and depart, though I was 
not well, and needed refreshment The people made ua 
more easy by assuring us that we might easily swim the 
horse over the next ferry. The first mile or two of our 
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Toad WB8 over a peat moss ; we then came near to the sea- 
shore, and had beautiful views backwards towards the 
Island of Mull and Dnnstafnage Castle, and forward 
where the sea ran up between the hills. In this part, on 
the opposite side of the small bay or elbow of the sea, was 
a gentleman's house on a hill-side," and a building on the 
hill-top which we took for a lighthouse, but were told that 
it belonged to the mansion, and was only lighted up on 
rejoicing days — the laird's birthday, for instance. 

Before we had left the peat-moss to travel close to the 
sea-shore we delighted ourselves with looking on a range of 
green hiUs, in shape like those bordering immediately upon 
the sea, abrupt but not high ; they were, in fact, a con- 
tinuation of the same ; but retiring backwards, and rising 
&om the black peat-moaa. These hills were of a delicate 
green, nncommon in Scotland ; a foaming rivnlet ran down 
one port, and near it lay two herdsmen full in the sun, 
with their dogs, among a troop of black cattle which were 
feeding near, and sprinkled over the whole range of hills — 
a pastoral scene, to our eyes the more beautiful from know- 
ing what a delightfiil prospect it must overlook. We now 
came under the steeps by the sea-side, which were bold 
rocks, mouldering scars, or fresh with green grass. Under 
the brow of one of these rocks was a burying-ground, with 
many upright grave-stones and hay-cocks between, and 
fenced round by a wall neatly sodded. Near it were one 
or two houses, with out-houses under a group of trees, but 
no chapel. The neatnees of the burying-ground would in 
itself have been noticeable in any part of Scotland where 
we have been ; but it was more interesting from its situa- 
tion than for its own sake — within the sound of the gentlest 
* Lochnell House. 
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woYoa of the sea, and near so many qniet and beantifhl 
objects. There was a range of hills opposite, vhich we 
were here first told were the hills of Morren, so much sung 
of 'by Ossian. We consulted with some men respecting 
the feny, who advised us by all means to send our horse 
round the loch, and go ourselves over in the boat : they 
were very civil, and seemed to be intelligent men, yet all 
disagreed about the length of the loch, though we were 
not two miles from it : one said it was only six miles long, 
another ten or fifteen, and afterwards a man whom we met 
told us it was twenty. 

We lost sight of the sea for some time, crossing a half- 
cultivated epaoe, then reached Loch Creran, a lai^ 
irregular sea loch, wit^ low sloping banks, coppice woods, 
and uncultivated grounds, with a scattering of com fields ; 
as it appeared to ue, very thinly inhabited : mountains at 
a distance. We found only women at home at the 
ferry-house. I was faint and cold, and went to sit by 
the fire, but, Uiongh very much needing refreshment, 
I had not heart to eat anything there — th6 house was so 
dirty, and there were so many wretchedly dirty women 
and children : yet perhaps I might have got over the dirt, 
though Ibelieve there axe fewladieawhowould not have been 
turned sick by it, if there had not been a most disgusting 
combination of laziness and coarseness in the countenances 
and manners of the women, though two of them were very 
handBome. It was a small hut, and four women were 
living in it : one, the mother of the children and mistress 
of the house ; the others I supposed to be lodgers, or per- 
haps servants; but there was no work amongst them. 
They had just taken from the fire a great pan full of 
potatoes, which they mixed up with milk, all helping them- 
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selvaB out of the same vessel, and tlia little cliildren pat ia 
their dirtj hands to dig oat of the mesB at their pleasure. 
I thought to myBelf, How light the labonr of eiich a house 
as this 1 Little sveeping, no washing of floors, and as to 
sconring the table, I beliere it was a thing never thought 
of. 

After a long time the ferryman came home ; bnt we had 
to wait yet another honr for the tide. In the meanwhile 
our horse took fright in consequence of his terror at the 
last ferry, ran away with the car, and dashed out umbrellas, 
greatcoats, etc. ; hut luckily he was stopped before any 
serious mischief was done. We had determined, whatever 
it cost, not to trust ourselves with him again in the boat ; 
but sending him round the lake seemed almost out of t^e 
question, there being no road, and probably much difficulty 
in going round with a horse ; so after some deliberation 
with the ferrymsn it was agreed that he should swim over. 
The usual place of ferrying was very broad, but he was led 
to the point of a peninsula at a little distance. It being 
an unusual afiur, — indeed, the people of the bouse said 
that he was the first hone that had ever swum over, — we 
had several men on board, and the mistress of the house 
offered herself as an assistant : we supposed for the sake 
of a share in eighteen-pennyworth of whisky which her 
husband called for without ceremony, and of which she and 
the young lasses, who had helped to push the boat into 
the water, partook as ireely as the men. At first I feared 
for the horse : he was frightened, and strove to push him- 
self under the boat ; but I was soon tolerably easy, for he 
went on regularly and well, and after from six to ten 
minntra swimming landed in safety on the other side. 
Poof creature! he stretched out his nostrils and stared 
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wildly while the man was trottdog him about to warm 
him, and when he put him into the car he was a&aid of 
the sound of the wheels. For some time our road was np 
a ^ea, the banks chiefly covered with coppice woods, an 
unpeopled, but, though without grandeur, not a dreary 

Came to a moor and descended into a broad v^e, which 
opened to Loch Xinnhe, an arm of the sea, the prospect 
being shut in by high moantains, on which the sun was 

shining among miats and resting clouds. A village and 
chapel stood on the opposite hill ; the hills sloped prettily 
down to the bed of the vale, a large level area — -the grounds 
in general cultivated, but not rich. We went perhaps half 
a mile down the vale, when our road struck right across it 
towards the village on the bill-side. We overtook a t^, 
w^-looking man, seemingly about thirty years of age, 
drivii^ a cart, of whom we inquired concerning the road, 
and the distance to Fortnacroish, our baiting-place. We 
made further inquiries respecting our future journey, which 
ho answered in an intelligent manner, being perfectly 
acquainted with the geography of Scotland. He told us 
that the village which we saw before us and the whole tract 
of country was called Appin. William said that it was a 
pretty wild place, to which the man replied, ' Sir, it is a 
very bonny place if you did but see it on a fine day,' mis- 
taking William's praise for a half-censure ; I must say, 
however, that we hardly ever saw a thoroughly pleasing 
place in Scotland, which had not something of wildneas in 
its aspect of one sort or other. It came from many causes 
here : the sea, or sea-loch, of which we only saw as it were 
a glimpse crossing the vale at the foot of it, the hi^ 
mountains on the opposite shore, the unenclosed hills on 
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each side of the vale, with black cattle feeding on them, 
the eimplicity of the scattered huts, the half-sheltered, 
half-exposed situation of the village, the imperfect culture 
of the fields, the distance from any city or krge town, and 
the veiy names of Morven and Appin, particularly at such 
a time, when old Oasian's old friends, sunbeams and mists, 
as like ghosts as any in the mid-aftemoon could be, were 
keeping company with them. William did all he could to 
efface the unpleasant impression he had made on the High- 
lander, and not without snccesB, for he was kind and com- 
municative when we walked up the hill towards the village. 
He had been a great traveller, in Ireland and elsewhere ; 
but I believe that he had visited no place so beautiful to 
his eyes as his native home, the strath of Appin under the 
heathy hills. 

We arrived at Fortnacroish soon after parting from 
this man. It is a small village— a few huts and an indif- 
ferent inn by the side of the loch. Ordered a fowl for 
dinner, had a fire lighted, and went a few st«ps &om the 
door up the road, and turning aside into a field stood at 
the top of a low eminence, &om which, looking down the 
loch to the sea through a long vista of hillw and mountains, 
we beheld one of the most delightful prospects that, even 
when we dream of fairer worlds than this, it is possible 
for us to conceive in our hearts. A covering of cloudfi 
rested on the long range of the hills of Morven, mists 
floated veiy near to the water on their sides, and were 
slowly shifting about : yet the sky was clear, and the 
sea, from the reflection of the sky, of an ethereal or 
sapphire blue, which was intermingled in many places, and 
mostly by gentle gradations, with beds of bright dazzling 
sunshine ; green islands lay on the calm water, islands far 
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greener, for so it seemed, than the grass of other places ; and 
from their excessive beauty, their unearthly softness, and the 
great distance of many of them, they made us think of the 
islands of the blessed in the Vision of Mirza^-a resembhince 
more striking from the long tract of mist which rested on 
the top of the steeps of Morren. The view vas endless, 
and though not so wide, had something of the intricacy of 
the islands and water of Loch Lomond as we saw them 
from Inch'ta-vanach ; and yet how different ! At Loch 
Lomond we could never forget that it was an inland lake 
of fresh water, nor here that it was the sea itself, thou^ 
unong multitudes of hills. Immediately helow us, on an 
island a few yards from the shore, stood an old keep or 
fortress;' the vsle of Appin opened to the water-side, with 
cultivated fields and cottages. If there were trees near 
the shore they contributed little to the delightful effect of 
the scene : it was the immeasurable water, the lofty miat- 
covered steeps of Morven to the right, the emerald islands 
without a bush or tree, the celestial colour and brightness 
of the calm sea, and the innumerable creeks and bays, the 
communion of land and water as &r as the eye could 
travel My description must needs be languid ; for the 
sight itself was too fair to be remembered. We sate a 
long time upon the hill, and pursued our journey at about 
four o'clock. Had an indifferent dinner, but the cheese 
was BO excellent that William wished to buy the re- 
mainder ; but the woman would not consent to sell it, and 
forced us to accept a large portion of it. 

We had to travel up the loch, leaving behind na the 

beautiful scene which we had viewed with Buch delight 

before dinner. Often, while we were climbing the hill, did 

* C«atl« Btalksr. 
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we atop to look back, and when we had gone twenty or 
thirty yards beyond the point where we had the last view 
of it, we left the car to the care of some chUdren who were 
coming from school, and went to take another farewell, 
always in the hope of bearing away a more substaatial 
remembrance. Travelled for some miles along a road which 
was so smooth it wa8 more like a gravel walk in a gentle- 
man's grounds than a public highway. Probably the country 
is indebted for this excellent road to Lord Tweeddale,* now 
a prisoner in France. His house stands upon an eminence 
within a mile of PortnacroiBh, commanding the same pro- 
spect which I have spoken of, except that it must lose 
something in not having the old fortress at the foot of it — 
indeed, it is not to be seen at all from the house or grounds. 
"We travelled under steep hills, stony or smooth, with 
coppice-woods and patches of cultivated land, and houses 
here and there ; and at every hundred yards, I may almost 
venture to say, a streamlet, narrow as a ribbon, came 
tumbling down, and, crossing our road, fell into the lake 
below. On the opposite shore, the hills — namely, the con- 
tinuation of the hills of Morven — were stem and severe, 
rising like upright walls from the water's edge, and in 
colour more resembling rocks than hills, as they appeared 
to us. We did not see any house, or any place where it 
was likely a house could stand, for many miles; but as 
the loch was broad we could not perhaps distinguish the 
objects thoroughly. A little after sunset our road led us 
from the vale of the loch. We came to a small liver, a 
bridge, a mill, and some cottages at the foot of a hill, and 
close to the loch. 
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Did not crOBS the bridge, but went up the brook, hav- 
ing it on our kfl, and booh found aurselres in a retired 
valley, scattMed over with many grey hats, and snironnded 
on every side by green hills. The hay gronnda in the 
middle of the vale were unencloBed, which was enough 
to keep ^ve the Scottish wildness, here blended with ex- 
ceeding beauty ; for there were trees growing irregularly or 
in clumps all through the valley, rocks or stones here and 
there, which, with the people at work, hay-^ocks sprinkled 
over the fields, made the vale look full and populous. It 
was a sweet time of the evening : the moon was up ; but 
there was yet so much of day that her light was not per- 
ceived. Our road was through open fields ; the people 
suspended their work as we passed along, and leaning on 
their pitchibrks or rakes, with their arms at their sides, 
or hanging down, some in one way, some in another, and 
no two alike, they formed most heautifiil groups, the out- 
lines of their figures being much more distinct than by day, 
and all that might have been harsh' or unlovely softened 
down. The dogs were, as usual, attendant on their mas- 
ters, and, watching after ua, they baiked aloud ; yet even 
their barking hardly disturbed the quiet of the place, 

I cannot say how long this vale was ; it made the 
larger half of a circle, or a curve deeper than that of half 
a circle, before it opened again upon the loch. It was 
lees thoroughly cultivated and woody after the last 
turning — the hills steep and lofty. We met a very tall 
stout man, a fine figure, in a Highland bonnet, with a 
little girl, driving home their cow : he accosted us, saying 
that we were late travellers, and that we had yet four 
miles to go before we should reach Ballachulish — a long 
way, uncertain as we were respecting our accommodations. 
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He told us that the vale was called the Strath of Dutot, and 
when we said it was a pretty place, he answered, Indeed it 
was, and that they lived very comfortably there, for they had 
a good master, Lord Tweeddale, whose imprisonment he 
lamented, speaking earnestly of hia excellent qualities. At 
the end of the vale we came close upon a large bay of the 
loch, formed by a rocky hill, a continuation of the ridge 
of high hills on the left side of the a^trath, making a very 
grand promontory, under which was a hamlet, a cluster of 
huts, at the water's edge, with their little fleet of fishing- 
boats at anchor, and behind, among the rocks, a hundred 
Blips of com, slips and patches, often no bigger than a gar- 
den such aa a child, ^ht years old, would make for Efport : 
it might have been the work of a small colony from China. 
There was something touching to the heart in this appear- 
ance of scrupulous industry, and excessive labour of the soil, 
in a country where hills and mountains, and even valley, 
are left to the care of nature and the pleasure of the catUe 
that feed among them. It was, indeed, a very interesting 
place, the more so . being in perfect contrast with the few 
houses at the entrance of the strath — a sea hamlet, without 
trees, under a naked stony mountain, yet perfectly sheltered, 
standing in the middle of a large bay which half the winds 
that travel over the lake can never visit. The other, a 
little bowery spot, with its river, bridge, and mill, might 
have been a hundred miles from the sea-side. 

The moon was now shining, and, though it reminded 
us how fax the evening was advanced, we stopped for many 
minutes before we could resolve to go on ; we saw nothing 
Btirring, neither men, women, nor cattle; but the linen 
waa still bleaching by the stony rivulet, which ran near 
the houses in water-breaks and tiny cataracts. For the 
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first Iialf mile after we had left this scene there was no- 
thing remarkable ; and afterwards we could onl^ see the 
hills, the sky, the moon, and moonlight water. When we 
came within, it might be, half a mile of Ballachulish, tlie 
place where we were to lodge, the loch narrowed very 
mach, the hills still continuing high. I speak inaccn- 
ratelf, for it split into two divisions, the one along which 
we went being called Loch Leven. 

The road grew very bad, and we had an anxious journey 
till we saw a light before us, which with great joy we 
assured ourselves was from the inn; but what was our 
distress when, on going a few steps further, we came to a 
bridge half broken down, with bushes laid across to prevent 
tiayellers &om going over. After some perplexity we 
determined that I shonld walk on to the house before us — 
for we could see that the bridge was safe for foot-passengeis 
— and ask for asastanoe. By great good luck, at this very 
moment four or fire men came along 'Ctin road towards us 
and offered to help William in driving the car through the 
water, which was not very deep at that time, though, only 
a few dajrs before, the damage had been done to the bridge 
by a flood. 

I walked on to the inn, ordered tea, and was conducted 
into a lodging room. I desired to have a fire, and was 
answered with the old scruple about 'giving fire,' with, at 
the same time, an excuse ' that it was bo late,' — ^the girl, 
however, would ask the landlady, who was lying-in ; the fire 
was brought inmiediately, and from that time the girl was 
very civil I was not, however, quite at ease, for William 
stayed long, and I was going to leave my fire to seek after 
him, when I heard him at the door with the horse and 
car. The horse had taken fright with the rou^iness of 
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the river-bed and the rattling of the wheels — the second 
fright in conseqaence of the ferry — and the men had been 
obliged to unyoke him and drag the car through, a tronble- 
Bome affair for William ; but he talked lees of the tronble 
and alarm than of the pleasure he had felt in having met 
with Buch true good-will and ready kindness in the Hi^- 
landers. They drank their glass of whisky at the door, wish- 
ing William twenty good wishes, and asking him twice as 
many questions, — if he was married, if he had an estate, 
where he lived, etc. etc. This inn is the ferry-house on - 
the main road up into the Highlands by Fort-William, 
and here Coleridge, thou^ unknown to us, had slept three 
nights before." 

Saturday, September 3d. — When we have arrived at an un- 
known place by moonlight, it is never a moment of indiffer- 
ence when I quit it again with the morning light, especially 
if the objects have appeared beautiful, or in any other way 
impressive or interesting. I have kept back, unwilling to 
go to the window, that I might not lose the picture taken 
to my pillow at night. So it was at Ballachulish : and 
inatanUy I felt that the passing away of my own fancies 
was a loss. The place had appeared exceedingly wild by 
moonlight ; I had mistaken com fields for naked rocks, and 
the lake had appeared narrower and the hills more steep 
and lofty than they really were. 

We rose at six o'clock, and took a basin of milk before 
we set forward on our journey to Glen Coe. It was a 
deli|^tfhl morning, the road excellent, and we were in good 
spirits, happy that we had no more ferries to cross, and 
pleased with the thon^t that we were going among the 
grand mounttdns which we saw before us at the head of 
* See Appuidiz D. 
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the loch. We travelled close to the water's edge, and 
wer^ rolling along a smooth road, when the hoise snddenly 
backed, frightened by the upright shafts of a roller rising 
- from behind the wall of a field adjoining the road, William 
pulled, whipped, and struggled in vain ; we both leapt upon 
the ground, and the horse draped the car after him, he 
going backwards down the bank of the loch, and it was 
turned over, half in the water, the horse lying on his back, 
struggling in the hamesa, a frightfhl sight ! I gave up 
everything ; thought that the horse wonld be lamed, and 
the car broken to pieces. Luckily a man came up in the 
aame moment, and assisted William in extricating the 
horse, and, after an hour's delay, with the help of strings 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, we mended the harness and set 
forward again, William leading the poor animal all the 
way, for the regular beating of the waves fri^tened him, 
and any little gushing stream that crossed the road would 
have sent him off. The village where the blacksmith 
lived was before us — a few huts under the mountains, and, 
as it seemed, at the head of the loch ; bnt it mna further 
up to the left, being narrowed by a hOl above the village, 
near which, at the edge of the water, was a slate quarry, 
and many large boats with masts, on the water below, 
high mountainB shutting in the prospect, which stood in 
single, distinguishable shapes, yet clustered together — simple 
and bold in their forms, and their surfaces of all characters 
and all colours — somethat looked as if scarified by fire, others 
green ; and there was one that might have been blasted by 
an eternal frost, its summit and sides for a considerable 
way down being as white as hoar-frost at eight o'clock on 
a winter's morning, No clouds were on the hills ; the son 
shone bright, but the wind blew fresh and cold. 
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Wben ve lesched the blacksmith'B ahop, I left William 
to help to take care of the horse, Euid went into the hoase. 
The mistress, with a child in her arms and two or three 
running about, received me very kindly, making many 
apologies for tlie dirty house, which she partly attributed 
to ite being Saturday ; but I could plainly see that it was 
dirt of all days. I sate in the midst of it with great 
delight, for the woman's benevolent, happy oountenance 
almost converted her slovenly «aA lazy way of leaving all 
things to take care of themselves into a comfort and a 
blessing. 

It was not a Highland hut, but a slated house built by 
the master of the quarry for the accommodation of his 
blacksmith, — the shell of an English cottage, as if left un- 
finished by the workmen, without plaster, and with floor 
of mud. Two beds, with not over-clean bedclothes, were 
in the room. Luckily for me, there was a good fire and a 
boiling kettle. The woman was very sorry she had no 
butter ; none was to be had in the village : she gave me 
oaten and barley bread. We talked over Uie fire ; I 
answered her hundred questions, and in my turn put some 
to her. She asked me, as usual, if I was married, how 
many brothers I had, etc etc. I told her that William 
was married, and had a fine boy ; to which she replied, 
' And the man 's a decent man too,' Her next-door neigh- 
bour came in with a baby on her arm, to requeat that I 
would accept of some fish, which I broiled in the ashes. 
She joined in our "conversation, but with more shyness 
than her neighbour, being a very young woman. She 
happened to say that she was a stranger in that place, and 
had been bred and bom a long way off. On my asking 
her where, she replied, 'At Leadhills ;' and when I told 
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her that I bad been there, a joy lighted up her countenance 
which I ehall never forget, and when she heard that it was 
only a fortnight before, her eyes fiUed with tears. I waa 
exceedingly affected with the simplicity of her manners ; 
her tongue was now let loose, and she would have talked 
for ever of Leadhills, of her mother, of the quietness of the 
people in general, and the goodness of Mrs. Otto, who, she 
told me, was a ' varra discreet woman.' She was sure we 
should be ' well put up ' at Mrs. Otto's, and praised her 
house and furniture ; indeed, it seemed she thought all 
earthly comforts wwe gathered together under the bleak 
heighta that surround the villages of Waaloekhead and 
Leadhills : and afterwards, when I said it was a wild 
country thereabouts, she even seemed surprised, and said it 
was not half so wild as where she lived now. One cir- 
cumstance which she mentioned of Mrs. Otto I must record, 
both in proof of her 'discretion,' and the sobriety of the 
people at LeadhiUs, namely, that no liquor was ever drunk 
in her house after a 'certain hour of the night — I have for- 
gotten what hour ; hut it was an early one, I am sure not 
later than ten. 

The blacksmith, who had come in to his breakfast, 
was impatient to finish our job, that be might go out 
into the hay-field, for, it being a fine day, every plot of 
hay-ground was scattered over with hay-makere. On my 
saying that I guessed much of their hay must be spoiled, 
he told me no, for that they had high winds, which dried 
it quickly, — the people understood the'climate, ' were clever 
at the work, and got it in with a blink.' He hastily 
swallowed bis breakfast, dry bread and a basin of weak tea 
without sugar, and held his baby on his knee till he had 
done. 
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The women and I were again left to the fireside, anil there 
were no limitB to their joy in me, for they discovered 
another bond of connexion. I lived in the same part of 
England from which Mr. Rose, the superintendent of the 
slate-quanies, and his wife, had come. ' Oh I ' said Mrs. 
Stuart — BO her neighbour called her, they not giving each 
other their Christian names, as is commoa in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, — ' Oh ! ' said she, ' what would not I give 
to aee anybody that came from within four or five miles of 
Leadhills I ' They both exclaimed that I must see Mrs. 
Bose ; she would make much of me — she would have ^ven 
me tea and bread and butter and a good breakfitst. I 
learned from the two women, Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Duncan 
— BO the other was called — that Stuart had come from Lead- 
hills for the sake of better wages, to take the place of 
Duncan, who had resigned hia office of blacksmith to the 
quarries, as far as I could learn, in a pet, intending to go 
' to America, that his wife was averse to go, and that the 
scheme, for this cause and through other difficulties, had 
been given up. He appeared to be a good-tempered man, 
and made us a moEt reasonable charge for mending the car. 
His wife told me that they must give up the house in a 
short time to the other blacksmith ; she did not know 
whither they should go, but her husband being a good 
workman, could find emjJoyment anywhere. She hurried 
me out to introduce me to Mrs. Kose, who was at work in 
the hay-field ; she was exceedingly glad to see one of her 
countiy-women, and entreated that I would go up to her 
house. It was a substantial plain house, that would have 
held half-a-dozen of the common huts. She conducted me 
into a sitting-room up-stairs, and set before me red and 
white wine, with the remnant of a loaf of wheaton bread. 
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which she took out of a cupboard in the sittin^room, and 
some delicious butter. She was a healthy and oheerfbl- 
looking woman, dressed like one of our country lasses, and 
had certainly had no better education than Aggy Ashbumer, 
but she was as a chief in this secluded place, a Madam of 
the village, and seemed to be treated with the utmost re- 
spect 

In our way to and from the house we met several 
people who intocclianged friendly greetings with her, but 
always as with one greatly superior. She attended me 
back to the blacksmith's, and would not leave me till she 
had Been us set forward again on our jonmey. Abs. 
Duncan and Mrs, Stuart shook me cordially, nay, affec- 
tionately, by the hand. I tried to prevail upon the former, 
who had been my hostess, to accept of some money, but 
in vain ; she would not take a farthing, and though I 
told her it was only to buy something for her little daughter, 
even seemed grieved that I should think it posdble. I' 
forgot to mention that while the blacksmith was repairing 
the car, we walked to the alate-quairy, where we saw 
again some of the kind creatures who had hdped us in our 
difficulties the night before. The hovel under which they 
split their slates stood upon an out- jutting rock, a part of ' 
the quarry rising immediately out of the water, and com- 
manded a fine prospect down the loch below Ballachulish, 
and upwards towards the grand mountains, and the other 
horn of the vale where the lake was concealed. The 
blacksmith drove our car about a mile of the road ; we 
then hired a man and horse to take me and the car to the 
top of Glen Coe, being afrmd that if the horse backed or 
took fright we might be thrown down some precipice. 

But before we departed we could not resist our inclina- 
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tion to climb up the hill which I have mentioned as ap- 
pearing to terminate the loch. The mounttuns, though 
inferior to those of Glen Coe, on the other aide are very 
majestic ; and the solitude in which we knew the anseen 
lake was bedded at their feet was enough to excit« our 
longings. We climbed steep after steep, far higher than 
they appeared to us, and I was going to give up the ac- 
complishment of our. aim, when a ^orious sight on the 
mountain before us made me forget ^ay fatigue. A sli^t 
shower had come on, its skirts falling upon us, and half the 
opposite side of the mountain was wrapped up in rainbow 
light, covered as by a veil with one dilated runbow : so 
it continued for some minutes ; and the shower and rainy 
clouds passed away aa suddenly as they had come, and the 
sun shone again upon the tops of all the hills. In the 
meantime we reached the wished-for point, and saw to the 
head of the loch. Perhaps it might not be so beautifid aa 
we had imaged it in our thoughts, but it was beautiful 
enoi^h not to disappoint na, — a narrow deep valley, a per- 
fect solitude, without house or hut. One of the hills was 
thinly sprinkled with Scotch firs, which appeared to be 
the survivors of a large forest : they were the first natural 
wild Scotch firs we had seen. Though thinned of their 
numbers, and left, comparatively, to a helpless struggle with 
the elements, we were much struck with the gloom, and 
even grandeur, of the trees. 

Hastened back, again to join the car, but were tempted 
to go a little out of our way to look at a nice white house 
belonging to the laird of Glen Coe, which stood sweetly in 
a green field under the hill near some tall trees and coppice 
woods. At this house the horrible massacre of Glen Coe 
began, which we did not know when we were there \ but 
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the hoose must liave been rebnilt since that time. We 
had a delightful walk through fields, among copsee, and by 
a river-aide : we could have fancied ourselves in some part 
of the north of England unseen before, it was so much 
like it, ai^d yet so difierent. I must not forget one place 
on the opposite side of the water, where we longed to live 
— a snu^ white house on the mountain-side, surrounded by 
its own green fields and woods, the high mountain above, 
the loch below, and inaccessible but by means of boats. 
A beautiful spot indeed it was ; but in the retired parts of 
Scotland a comfortable white house is itself such a pleasant 
sight, that I believe, without our knowing how or why, it 
makes us look with a more loving eye on the fields and 
trees than for their own sokes they deserve. 

At about one o'clock we set off, William on our own horse, 
and I with my Highland driver. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the conntry, being a sort of carrier or carrier- 
merchant or shopkeeper, going frequently to Glasgow with 
his horse and cart to fetch and carry goods and merchandisa 
He knew the name of every hill, almost every rock ; and I 
made good use of his knowledge ; but partly from laziness, 
and sdll more becaose it was inconvenient, I took no notes, 
and now I am little better for what he told me. He spoke 
English tolerably ; bnt seldom understood what was said 
to him without a ' What 's your wnll t ' We turned up to 
the right, and were at the foot of the glen — the laird's 
house cannot be said to be m the glen. The afternoon was 
delightful, — the sun shone, the mountain-tops were clear, 
the lake glittered in the great vale behind us, and the 
stream of Qlen Coe fiowed down to it glittering among 
alder-trees. The meadows of the glen were of the freshest 
green ; one new-built stone house in the first reach, some 
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hate, hillocks covered with wood, alder-trees scattered all 
over. Looking backward, we were reminded of Patter- 
dale and the head of Ulswater, but forward the greatnesB 
of the mountains overcame every other idea. 

The impression was, as we advanced up to the head of 
this first reach, as if the glen were nothing, its loneliness 
and retirement — as if it made up no part of my feeling : 
the mountains were all in all That which fronted us — 
I have forgotten its name — was exceedin^y lofty, the 
surface stony, nay, the whole mountain was one mass of 
stone, wrinkled and puckered up together. At the second 
and last reach — ^for it is not a winding vale — it makes a 
quick turning almost at r^ht angles to the first ; and now 
we are in the depths of the mountains ; no tre» in the 
glen, only green pasturage for sheep, and here and there a 
plot of hay-ground, and something that tells of former 
cultivation. I observed this to the guide, who said that 
formerly the glen had had many inhabitants, and that 
there, as elsewhere in the Highlands, tiiere had been a 
great deal of com where now the lands were left waste, 
and nothing fed upon them but cattle. I cannot attempt 
to describe the mountains. I can only say that I thought 
those on our right— for the other side was only a continued 
high ridge or craggy barrier, broken along the top into 
petty spiral forms — were the grandest I had ever seen. 
It seldom happens that mountains in a very clear air look 
exceedin^y high, but these, though we could see the wliole 
of them to their very summits, appeared to me more 
majestic in their own nakedness Utixa. our imaginations could 
have conceived them to be, had they been half hidden by 
clouds, yet showing some of their highest pinnacles. They 
were such forms as Milton might be supposed to have had 
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in his mind ^dien he applied to Satan that snhlime ezpres- 

' His tUture reached th« sky.' 
l^e first division of the glen, as I have said, was scattered 
over with rocks, trees, and voody hillocks, and cottages 
vera to be seen here and there. The second division is 
bare and stony, huge mountains on all sides, with a slender 
pastorage in the bottom of the valley ; and towards the 
head of it is a small lake or tarn, uid near the tarn a 
single inhabited dwelling and some unfenced hay-ground 
— a simple impressive scene 1 Our road frequently crossed 
huge streams of stones, left by the mountain- torrents, 
losing all appearance of a road. After we had passed the 
tarn the glen became lesa interesting, or rather the moun- 
tains, fi^>m the manner in which they ara looked at ; but 
again, a little higher up, they rasume their grandeur. 
The river is, for a short space, hidden between steep rocks : 
we left the road, and, going to the top of one of the rocks, 
saw it foaming over stones, or lodged in dark black dens ; 
birch-trees grew on the inaccessible banks, and a few old 
Scotch firs towered above them. At the entrance of the 
glen the mountains had been all without trees, but hera 
the birches climb very far up the side of one of them 
opposite to us, half concealing a rivulet, which came 
tumbling down as white as snow &om the very top of the 
mountain. Leaving the rock, we ascended a hill which 
terminated the ^en. We often stopped to look behind 
at the mt^estic company of mountains we had left. Before 
us was no single paramount eminence, but a mountain 
waste, mountain beyond mountain, and a barren hollow or 
basin into which we were descending. 

We parted from our companion at the door of a whisky 
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hovel, a building which, vhen it came out of the work- 
men's hands with its ungUased windows, would, in that 
forlorn region, have been little better than a howling 
' place for the winds, and was now half unroofed. On 
seeing a smoke, I exclaimed, ' Is it possible any people can 
live there I ' when at least half a dozen, men, women, and 
children, came to the door. They were about to rebuild 
the hut, and I suppose that they, or some other poor crea- 
tures, would dwell there through the winter, dealing out 
whisky to the starved travellers. The sun was now set- 
ting, the air very cold, the sky clear ; I could have fancied 
that it was winter-time, with hard &ost. Our guide 
pointed out King's House to us, our resting-place for the 
ni^t. We could just distinguish the house at the bottom 
of the moorish hollow or basin — I call it so, for it was 
nearly as broad ss long—lying before us, with three miles 
of naked road winding through it, every foot of which we 
could see. The road was perfectly white, making a dreary 
contrast with the ground, which was of a dull earthy 
brown. Long as the line of road appeared before us, we 
could scarcely believe it to be three miles — I suppose owing 
to its beii^ unbroken by any one object, and the moor 
naked as the road itself, but we found it the longest three 
miles we had yet travelled, for the surface was so atony we 
had to walk most of the way. 

The house looked respectable at a distance — a large square 
building, cased in blue slates to defend it &om storms, — but 
when we came close to it the outeide forewarned us of the 
poverty and misery within. Scarce a blade of grass could 
be seen growing upon the open ground ; the heath-plant 
itself found no nourishment there, appearing as if it had 
but sprung up to be blighted. There was no enclosure for 
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a cow, no appropriated ground but a small plot lite a phurch- 
yard, ia which were a few starveling dwarfish potatoes, which 
had, no doubt, been raised by means of the dung left by 
travellers' hoiwa : they had not come to blossoming, and 
whether they would either yield fruit or blossom I know 
not. The first thing we saw on entering the door was two 
sheep hung up, aa if just killed from the barren moor, 
their bones hardly sheathed in fieah. After we had waited 
a few minutes, looking about for a guide to lead us into 
some comer of the house, a woman, seemingly about forty 
years old, came to us in a great bustle, screaming in Erse, 
with the most horrible guinea-hen or peacock voice I ever 
heard, first to one peisou, then another. She could hardly 
spare time to show us upstairs, for crowds of men were in 
the house— drovers, carriers, horsemen, travellers, all of 
whom she had to provide with supper, and she was, as she 
told us, the only woman there. 

Never did I see such a miserable, such a wretched place, 
— long rooms with ranges of beds, no other furniture except 
benches, or perhaps one or two crazy chairs, the floors far 
dirtier than an ordinary house could be. if it were never 
washed, — as dirty aa a house after a sale on a rainy day, and 
the rooms being large, and the walls naked, they looked as 
if more than half the goods had been sold out. We sate 
ahivering in one of the large rooms for three quarters of an 
honr before the woman could find time to speak to us again ; 
she then promised a fire in another room, after two 
travellers, who were going a stage further, had finished their 
whisky, and said we should have supper as soon as possible. 
She had no eggs, no milk, no potatoes, no loaf-bread, or we 
should have preferred tea. With lei^;th of time the fire 
was kindled, and, after another hour's waiting, supper 
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came, — a shoulder of mutton so hard that it was impossible 
to chew the little flesh that might be scraped off the boues, 
and some sorry soup made of barley and water, for it had 
no oUi«r taste. 

Afber snpper, the woman, having first asked if we 
slept on blankets, brought in two pair of sheets, whic^ 
she begged that I would air by the fire, for they would be 
dirtied below-stairs. I was very willing, but behold ! the 
sheets were so wet, that it would have been at least a two- 
hours' job before a far better fire than could be mustered 
at Ring's House,-^for, that nothing might be wanting to 
m^e it a place of complete starvation, the peata were not 
dry, and if tbey had not been helped out by decayed wood 
dug out of the earth along with them, we should have had 
no fire at aU. The woman was civil, in her fierce, wild way. 
She and the house, upon that desolate and extensive Wild, 
and eveiything we saw, made us think of one of those places 
of rendezvous which we read of in novels — ^Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, or Gil Bias, — where there is one woman to receive 
the booty, and prepare the supper at night. She told us 
that she was only a servant, but that she had now lived 
there five years, and that, when but a 'young lassie,' she 
had lived there also. We asked her if she had always 
served the same master, ' Nay, nay, many masters, for they 
were always changing.' I verUy believe that the woman 
was attached to the place like a cat to the empty house 
when the family who brought her up are gone to live else- 
where. The sheets were so long in drying that it was very 
late before we went to bed. We talked over ont day's 
adventures by the fireside, and often looked out of the 
window towards a huge pyramidal mountain* at the entrance 
■ Bnchal, the Bhepherd of Etive. 
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of Olen Coe. All between, the dreary waate was dear, 
almost, as b^, the moon shining fidl upon it A rivulet 
ran amongst stones near the house, and sparkled vith light : 
I could have fancied that there was nothing else, in that 
extensive circuit over which we looked, that had the power 
of motion. 

In comparii^ the impreseionB we had received at Glen 
Coe, we found that though the expectations of both had 
been far surpassed by the grandeur of the mountaina, we 
had upon the whole both been disappointed, and from 
the same cause : we had be«i pr^>aied for images of terror, 
had expected a deep, den-like vaUey with overhanging rocks, 
auch as William has described in these lines, speaking of 
the Alps:— 

Brook and road 
W^« fellow-travellers in this gloomy Pass, 
And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeaauzable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed ! 
The stationary bUtsts of wat^alls ; 
And everywhere along the hollow rent 
Winds thwarting winds, bewilder'd and forlorn ; 
The torrents shooting &om the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that mntter'd close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the way-aide 
As if a voice were in them ; the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream ; 
The unfetter'd clouds, and region of the heavens, 
Tumnlt and peace, the darkness and the light, 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree. 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
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The Types and Symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 

The place had nothing of this character, the glen being 
open to the eye of day, the mountains retiring in indepen- 
dent nuy'esty. Even in the upper part of it, where the 
stream rushed through the rocky chasm, it was hut a deep 
trench in the vale, not the vale itself, and could only be 
seen when we w^;e close to it. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 



Sunday, Sejitemier ith. — We had desired to be called at 
ax o'clock, and rose at the first summona. Oar beds bad 
proved better than we expected, and we had not slept ill ; 
but poor Coleridge had passed a wretched night here four 
days before. This we did not know ; but since, when he 
told us of it, the notion of what he must hare suffered, 
with the noise of drunken people about his ears all night, 
himself sick and tired, has made our discomfort cling to 
my memoiy, and given these recollections a twofold interest. 
I asked if it was possible to have a couple of eggs boiled 
before our departure : the woman hesitated ; she thought 
I might, and sent a boy into the out-houses to look about, 
who brought in one egg after long searching. Early as we 
had risen it was not veiy early when we set off, for every- 
thing at King's House was in uniBon-~-equalIy uncomfort- 
able. As the woman had told us the night before, ' They 
had no hay, and that was a loss.' There were neither stalls 
nor bedding in the stable, so that William was obliged to 
watch the horse while it was feeding, for there were several 
others in the stable, all standing like wild beasts, ready to 
devour each other's portion of com : this, with the slowness 
of the servant and other hindrances, took up much time, 
and we were completely starred, for the morning was very 
cold, as I believe all the motnings in that desolate place 
are. 
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'When we liad gone about a quarter of a mile I recol- 
lected that I had left the little cup g^veu me by the kind 
landlady at Taynnilt, which I had intended that John 
should hereafter drink out of, in memory of our wanderings. 
I would have turned hack for it, but William poshed me 
OK, onwilling that we ahonld lose so much time, though 
indeed he was as sorry to part with it as myself. 

Our road was over a hill called the Black Mnont. 
For the first mile, or perhaps more, after we left King's 
House, we ascended on foot ; then came upon a new road, 
one of the finest that was ever trod ; and, as we went 
downwards almost all the way afterwards, we travelled very 
quickly. The motion was pleasant, the different reaches 
tmd windings of the road were amusing; the sun shone, the 
mountain-tops were clear and cheerful, and we in good 
spirits, in a bustle of enjoyment, though there never 
was a more desolate region ; mountains behind, before, and 
on every aide; I do not remember to have seen either 
patch of grass, flower, or flowering heather within three or 
four miles of King's House. The low ground was not rocky, 
but hiack, and full of white frost- bleached stones, the 
prospect only varied by pools, seen everywhere both near 
and at a distance, as far as the ground stretched out below 
us : these were interesting spots, round which the mind 
assembled living objects, and they shone as bright as nurrors 
in Uie forlorn waste. We passed neither tree nor dirah 
for miles — I include the whole space from Glen Coe — yet 
we saw perpetually traces of a long decayed forest, pieces of 
black mouldering wood. 

Through such a country as this we had travelled per- 
haps seven and a half miles this morning, when, after 
descending a hill, we turned to the right, and saw an 
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imezpected ught in the moorland hollow into wliich we 
were entering, a Bmall lake bounded on the opposite 
side by a grove of Scotch firs, two or three cottages 
at the head of it^ and a lot of cultivated ground with 
scattered hay-cocks. The road along which we were going, 
after having made a curve considerably above the tarn, 
waa seen winding through the trees on the other aide, a 
beaatifnl object, imd, luckily for us, a drove of cattle 
happened to be passing there at the very time, a stream 
coursing the road, with off-«tragglers to the borders of the 
lake, and onder the trees on the sloping ground. 

In conning over our many wanderings I shall never for- 
get the gentle pleasure with which we greeted the lake of 
lovnoran and its few grey cottages : we suffered our horse - 
to slaoken his pace, having now no need of tlie comfort of 
quick motion, though we were glad to think that one of 
those cottages might be the pnblic-honse where we were 
to breakfast A forest — ^now, aa it appeared, dwindled 
into the small grove bordering the lake — had, not many 
yean ago, spread to that side of the vale where we were : 
large stumps of trees which had been cut down were yet 
remaining undecayed, and there were some single trees 
left alive, as if by their battered black boughs to tell us 
of the storms that visit the valley which looked now so 
sober and peaceful. When we arrived at the huts, one of 
them proved to be the inn, a thatched house without a 
ugn-board. We were kindly received, had a fire lighted 
in the parlour, and were in such good humour that we 
seemed to have a thousand comforte about us ; but we had 
need of a little patience in addition to this good humour 
before breakfast waa brought, and at last it proved a dis- 
appointment : the butter not eatable, the barley-cakes 
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fitst}', the oat-bread bo hard I conid not chew it, and 
there were only four egge in the home, which they had 
boiled as hard as stones. 

Before we had finished breakfast two foot-travellers came 
in, and seated themselves at our table ; one of them was 
returning, after a long absence, to Fort-William, his native 
home; be bad come from Bgypt, and, many years ago, 
had been on a recroiting party at Penrith, and knew 
many people there. He seemed to think his own country 
but a dismal land. 

There being no bell in the parlour, I had occasion to go 
several times and ask for what we wanted in the kitchen, 
and I would willingly have g^ven twenty pounds to have 
been able to take a lively picture of it About seven or 
eight travellers, probably drovers, with as many dogs, were 
sitting in a complete circle round a la^ peat-fire in the 
middle of the floor, each with a mess of porridge, in a 
wooden vessel, upon his knee ; a pot, suspended from one 
of the black beams, was boiling on the fiie ; two or Uiree 
women puiBuing thwr household business on the outside 
of the dide, children playing on the floor. There was 
nothing uncomfortable in this confusion : happy, busy, or 
vacant &ce8, all looked pleasant ; and even the smoky air, 
being a sort of natnral indoor atmosphere of Scotland, served 
only to give a softening, I may say harmony, to the whole. 

We departed immediately after breakfast; our road 
leading na, as I have said, near the lake-side and through 
the grove of firs, which extended backward much fiirther 
than we had imagined. After we had left it we came 
again among bare moorish wastes, as before, under the 
mountains, so tliat Inveroran still lives in our recollection 
as a &voured place, a flower in the desert. 
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Descended upon the vhole, I believe rery considenbly, 
in onr way to Tyndnun ; but it was a road of long npe 
and downs, over hills and through hollows of uncultivated 
ground ; a chance farm perhaps once in three miles, a 
glitterii^ rivulet bordered with greener grass than grew on 
the broad waste, or a broken fringe of aldera or birches, 
partly concealing and partly pointing out its course. 

Arrived at Tyndrum at about two o'clock. It is a cold 
spot. Though, as I should suppose, situated lower than 
Inveroran, and though we saw it in the hottest time of the 
afternoon sun, it had a far colder aspect from the want of 
trees. We were here informed that Coleridge, who, we 
supposed, was gone to £dinbnigh, had dined at this very 
house a few days before, in his road to Fort-William. By 
the help of the cook, who was called in, the landlady made 
out the very day : it was the day after we parted &om 
him ; as she expressed it, the day after the ' great speet,' 
namely, the great nun. We had a moorfowl and mutton- 
chops for dinner, well cooked, and a reasonable chaige. 
The house was clean for a Scotch inn, and the people about 
the doors were well dressed. In one of the parlours we 
saw a company of nine or ten, with the landlady, seated 
round a plentifiil table, — a sight which made us think of the 
fatted calf in the alehouse pictures of the Prodigal Son. 
There seemed to be a whole harvest of meate and drinks, 
and there was something of festivity and picture-like gaiety 
even in the &esh-coloured dresses of the people and their 
Sunday foces. The white table-cloth, glasses, English 
dishes, etc., were all in contrast with what we had seen at 
Inveroran : the places were but about nine milea asunder, 
both among hills ; the rank of the people little different, 
and each house appeared to be a house of plenty. 
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We were I think better pleased with our treatmeiit at 
tliia inn thaa any of tlie lonely houses on the road, except 
Taynuilt ; but Coleridge had not fared bo well, and was 
dissatisfied, as he has since told us, and the two travellera 
who breakfasted with us at Inverorau had given a bad 
account of the house. 

Left TTndrum at about five o'clock ; a gladsome after- 
noon; the road excellent, and we bowled downwards 
through a pleasant vale, though not populous, or well culti- 
vated, or woody, but enlivened by a river that glittered as 
it flowed. On the aide <^ a sunny hill a knot of men and 
women were gaUiered together at a preaching. We passed 
by many droves of cattle and Shetland ponies, which acci- 
dent stamped a character upon places, else unrememberable 
— not an individual character, but the soul, the spirit, and 
solitary simplicity of many a Highland region. 

We had about eleven miles to travel before we came to 
onr lodging, and had gone five or six, almost always de- 
scending, and still in the same vale, when we saw a small 
lake before us after the vale had made a bending to the 
left ; it was about sunset when we came up to the lake ; 
Uie afternoon breezes had died away, and the water was in 
perfect stillness. One grove-like island, with a ruin that 
stood upon it overshadowed by the trees, was reflected on 
the water. This building, which, on that beautiful evening, 
seemed to be wrapped up in religious quiet, we were 
informed had been raised for defence by some Highland 
chieftain. All traces of strength, or war, or danger are 
passed away, and in the mood in which we were we could 
only look upon it as a place of retirement and peace. The 
lake is called Loch Dochart We passed by two others of 
inferior beauty, and continued to travel along the side of 
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the same river, the Dochart, through an irregular, undeter- 
mmed rale, — ^poor soil and much waste land. 

At that time of the evraing when, by loohjng steadily, 
ve could discover a few pale staiB in the s^, we saw npon 
an eminence, the bound of our horizon, though very near to 
UB, and facing the bright yellow clouds of the west, a group 
of figures that made us feel how much we wanted in not 
being painters. Tvo herdsmen, with a dog beside them, 
were sitting on the hill, overlooking a herd of cattle scat- 
tered over a lai;ge meadow by the river-side. Their forms, 
looked at through a fading light, and backed by the bright 
west, were exceedingly distinct, a beautiful picture in the 
quiet of a Sabbath evening exciting thoughts and images 
of almost patriarchal complicity and grace. We were mndi 
pleased with the situation of our inn, where we arrived 
between eight and nine o'clock. The river was at the dis- 
tance of a broad field from the door; we could see it from 
the upper windows and hear its mnrmoring; the moon 
shone, enlivening the large com fields with obeerftil light. 
We had a had supper, and the next morning they made 
us an unreasonable charge ; and tlw servant was uncivil, 
because, forsooth I we had no wine. 

N.B. — The travellers in the morning had spoken highly 
of this inn.' 

Mmday, S^itemher bth. — After drinking a bason of milk 
we set off again at a little after six o'clock — a fine morn- 
ing — eight miles to Killia — the river Dochart always on 
our left. The face of the country not very interesting, 
though not onpleasing, reminding us of some of the vales 
of the north of England, though meagre, nipped-up, or 
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ahrirelled compared with them. There were Tock§, and 
rocky knolls, as about Orasmere and Wythebuni, and 
copses, bat of a starveling growth ; the cultivated ground 
poor. Within a mile or two of Killiu the land was better 
cultivated, and, looking down the vale, we had a view of 
Xjoob Tay, into which the Dochart falls. Close to the town, 
the river took up a roaring voice, beating ita way ovw % 
nx^ descent among large black stones : islands in the 
middle turning the stream this way and that ; the whole 
course of the river very wide. We crossed it by means of 
three bridges, which make one continued bridge of a great 
length. On an island below the bridge is a gateway with 
tall pillars, leading to an old burying-ground belonging to 
some noble &mily.* It has a singular appearance, and the 
place is altc^ther uncommon and romantic — a remnant of 
-ancient graudeor : exteeme natuial wildnesa — the sound of 
roarii^ water, and withal, the ordinary half-village, half- 
town bustle of an every-day place. 

The inn at Eillin is one of the largest on the Scotch 
road : it stands pleasantly, near the chapel, at some distance 
from the river Dochart, and out of reach of its tumultuous 
noise ; and another broad, stately, and silent stream, which 
you cannot look at without remembering its boisterous 
neighbour, flows cloge under the windows of the inn, and 
bedde the churchyard, in which are many graves. That 
river falls into the lake at the distance of nearly a mile 
&om the mouth of the Dochart. It is bordered with tall 
trees xaA. com fields, bearing plentiful raope, the richest we 
bad seen in Scotland. 

After breakfast we walked onwards, expecting that the 

stream would lead us into 8<mie considerable vale ; but it 

* Tb« bnrUl-plsM of Uwiub of H&cnab, 
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soon became little better than a common riviilet, and the 
glen appeared to be short ; indeed, we wondered how the 
river had grown so great all at once. Our horse had not 
been able to eat his com, and we waited a long time in the 
hope that he would be better. At eleven o'clock, however, 
we determined to set off, and give him all the ease possible 
by walking up tiie hills, and not pushing beyond a slow 
walk. We had fourteen miles to travel to Kenmore, \ss 
the side of Loch Tay. Grossed the same bridge again, and 
went down the south side of the lake. We bad a delight- 
iul view of the village of Killin, among rich green fields, 
com and wood, and up towards the two horns of the vale 
of Tay, the valley of the Dochart, and the other valley with 
its fdll-grown river, the prospect terminated by mountains. 
We travelled through lanes, woods, or open fields, never 
close to the lake, but always near it, for many miles, the 
road being carried along the side of a hill, which rose in an 
almost regularly receding steep &om the lake. The opposite 
shore did not much differ from that down which we went, 
but it seemed more thinly inhabited, and not so well culti- 
vated. The sun shone, the cottages were pleasant, and the 
goings-on of the harvest — for all the inhabitants were at 
work in the com fields — made the way cheer^. But there 
is an uniformity in the lake which, comparing it with other 
lakes, made it appear tiresome. It has no windings : I 
should even imagine, although it is so many miles long, 
that, from some points not very high on the hills, it may be 
seen from one end to the other. There are few bays, no 
lurking-places where the water hides itself in the land, no 
ontjutting points or promontories, no islands ; and there 
are no commanding moantains or precipices. I think that 
this lake would be the most pleasing in spring-time, or In 
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Bummer before the com begins to cliange colour, the long 
tracts of hills on each side of the vale having at thia season 
a kind of patchy appearance, for the com fields in general 
were very small, mere plots, and of every possible shade of 
bri^t yellow. When we came in view of the foot of the 
lake we perceived that it ended, as it had begun, in pride 
and loveliness. The village of Kenmore, with its neat 
church and cleanly houses, stands on a gentle eminence at 
the end of the water. The view, though not near so beau- 
tiful as that of Killin, is exceedingly pleasing. Leit our 
car, and turned out of the road at about the distance of a 
mile from the t^wn, and after having climbed perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, we were conducted into a locked-up plan- 
tation, and guessed by the sound that we were near the 
cascade, but could not see it. Our guide opened a door, 
and we entered a dungeon-like passage, and, after walking 
some yards in total darkness, found ourselves in a quaint 
apartment stuck over with moss, hung about with stuffed 
foxes and other wild animals, and ornamented with a lib- 
rary of wooden books covered with old leather baa^s, the 
mock furniture of a hermit's cell. At the end of the room, 
through a large bow-window, we saw the waterfall, and at 
the same time, looking down to the left, the village of Ken- 
more and a part of the lake — a very beaatiful prospect. 
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UEHORASDUltf HT THE AUTHOB. 

' The transcript of the first Part of this Journal, and 
the Second aa far as page 149, were written before the 
end of the year 1803. I do not know exactly when I 
concluded the remainder of the Second Fart, but it wae 
reaumed on the 3d of February 1804. The Third Part 
waa begun at the end of the month of April 1806, and 
finished on the Slat of May." 

■ In tMi interral hsr dear brother, CaptlUi Wordanorth, had Imbq 
drowned, u stated in note to pa^ S, in tha wreck of the ' Abat^Tenn;,' 
on FshruoT; G, ISOG. 
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April llth, 1805. — I am settdng about a task which, 
however free and happy the state of my miBd, I could not 
have p^ormed well at this distance of time ; but m>w, I 
do not know tliat I shall be able to go on with it at alL I 
will strive, however, to do the beet I can, setting before 
myself a difierent object from that hitherto aimed at, which 
was, to omit no incident, however trifling, and to describe 
the country so minutely that you should, where the objects 
were the moat interesting, feel as if you had been with ns. 
I shall now only attempt to give yon an idea of those scenes 
which pleased us most, dropping the incidents of the ordi- 
nary days, of which many have slipped from my memoty, 
and others which remain it would be difficult, and often 
punful to me, to endeavour to draw out and disentanglfl 
from other thoughts. I the less regret my inability to do 
more, because, in describing a great part of what we saw 
from the time we left Kemnore, my work would be little 
more than a repetition of what I have said before, or, where 
it was not so, a longer time was necessary to enable us to 
bear away what was most interesting than we could afford 
to give. 
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Mmday, September 5th.. — We arrived at Kenmore after 

Bunset. 

Tuetday, September 6ffi. — Waited before breakfaet in Lord 
Breadalbane's gTounde, vhich border upon the river Tay. 
The higher ekvationB command fine vievs of the lake; 
and the walks are led along the river's banks, and sh&ded 
with tall trees : bat it seemed to us that a bad taste had 
been at work, the banks being regularly shaven and cut 
as if by rale and line. One or two of such walks I should 
well have liked to see ; but they are all equally trim, and 
I could not but r^et that the fine trees had not been left 
,togrowoutof a turf that cattle were permitted to feed upon. 
There was one avenue which would well have graced the 
ruins of an abbey or some stately castle. It was of a very 
great length, perfectly str^ght, the trees meeting at the 
top in a cathedral arch, lessening in perspective, — the bon^is 
the roof, the stems the pillars. I never saw so beautiful 
an avenue. We were told that some improver of pleasure- 
grounds had advised Lord B. to cut down the trees, 
and lay the whole open to the lawn, for the avenue is 
very near his house. His own better taste, or that of 
some other person, I suppose, had saved them from the axe. 
Many workmen were employed in building a large mansion, 
something like that of Inverary, close to the old house. 
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which VB8 yet atAnding; the aituation, as we thought, very 
bad, coDsidering that Lord Breadalbaoe had the command 
of aU the ground at the foot of the lake, including hills 
both high and low. It is in a hollow, without prospect 
either of the lake or river, or anythii^ else — seeing nothing, 
and adorning nothing. Ailer breakfast^ left Kenmore, and 
travelled through the vale of Tay, I believe fifteen or six- 
teen mileB ; but in the course of this we turned oat of our 
way to the Falls of Monesa, a stream tributary to the Tay, 
which passes through a narrow glen with very steep banks. 
A path like a woodman's track has been carried through 
the glen, which, though the private property of a gentleman, 
has not been taken out of the hands of Nature, but merely 
rendwed accessible by this path, which ends at the water- 
foils. They tumble from a great height, and are indeed very 
beautiful falls, and we could have sate with pleasure the 
whole morning beaide the cool basin in which the waters rest, 
surrounded by high rocks and overhanging trees. In one 
of the most retired parts of the dell, we met a young man 
coming slowly along the path, intent upon a book which 
he was reading : he did not seem to be of the rank of a 
gentleman, though above that of a peasant. 

Passed through the village of Aberfeldy, at the foot of 
the glen of Moness. The birks of Aberfeldy are spoken 
of in some of the Scotch songs, which no doubt grew in 
the stream of Moness ; but near the village we did not see 
any trees that were remarkable, except a row of laburnums, 
growing as a common field hedge ; their leaves were of a 
golden colour, and as lively as the yellow blossoms could 
have been in the spring. AiWwards we saw many 
laburnums in the woods, which we were told had been 
'planted;' thou^ I remember that Withering speaks 
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of the laburaum as one of the British plants, and 
growii^ in Scotland. The twigs and branches being stiff, 
vers not so gracefiil as those of our garden labumunts, but 
I do not think I ever before saw any that were of bo 
brilliant colours in their autumnal decay. In our way to 
and from Moness we crossed the Tay by a bridge of ambi- 
tious aod ngly architecture. Many of the bridges in Scot- 
land are bo, having eye-holes between the arches, not in 
the battlements but at the outspreading of the pillar of 
the arch, which deatroys its simplicity, and takes from the 
appearance of strength and security, vithout adding any- 
thing of lightness. We returned, by the same road, to the 
village of Weem, where we had leil our car. The vale of 
Tay was very wide, having been ho from within a short dis- 
tance of Kenmore: the reaches of the river are long; and the 
ground is more regularly cultivated than in any vale we bad 
yet seen— chiefly com, and very large tracts. Afterwards 
the vale becomes narrow and less cultivated, the reaches 
shorter — on the whole resembling the vale of Nith, but we 
thought it inferior in beauty. 

One among the cottages in this narrow and wilder part of 
the vale fixed onr attention almost as much as a Chinese or a 
Turk would do passing through the vale of Grasmere. It 
was a cottage, I believe, little difiering in size and shape&om 
all the rest ; but it was lite a visitor, a stranger come into 
the Highlands, or a model set up of what may be seen in 
other countries. The walls were neatly plastered or rough- 
cast, Ihe windows of clean bright glass, and the door was 
painted — before it a flower-garden, fenced with a curi- 
onsly-cljpped hedge, and against the wall was placed the 
sign of a spiiming-wheel. We could not pass this humble 
dwelling, so distinguished by an appearance of comfort 
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and neatness, without some conjectures respecting the 
character and manner of life of the person inhabiting it. 
Leisure he must have had ; and we pleased ourselves with 
thinking that some self-taught mind might there have 
been nourished by knowledge gathered from books, and 
the simple duties and pleasures of rural life. 

At Logierait, the village where we dined, the vale 
widens again, and the Tummel joins the Tay and loses its 
name ; but the Tay falls into the channel of the Tummel, 
continuing its course in the same direction, almost at right 
an^ea to the former course of the Tay. We were sorry to 
find that we had to cross the Tummel by a ferry, and 
resolved not to venture in the same boat with the horse. 
Dined at a little public-house, kept by a young widow, very 
talkative, and laboriously civil. She took me out to the 
back-door, and said she would show me a place which had 
once been very grand, and, opening a door in a high wall, I 
entered a ruinous court-yard, in which was a large old man- 
sion, the walls entire and very strong, but the roof broken 
in. The woman stud it had been a palace of one of the 
kings of Scotland. It was a striking, and even an affecting 
object, coming upon it, as I did, unawares, — a royal resi- 
dence shut np and hidden, while yet ' in its strength, by 
mean cottages ; there was no appearance of violence, but 
decay &om desertion, and I should think that it may 
remain many years without nndeigoing farther visiUe 
change. The woman and her daughter accompanied us to 
the ferry and crossed the water with us ; the woman said, 
but with not much appoarcmcc of honest heart-feeling, that 
she could not be easy to let us go without being there to 
know how we sped, so I invited the little girl to accom- 
pany her, that she might have a ride in the car. The men 
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were cautious, and the horse got over with less alarm than 
we could have expected. Our way was now up the vale, 
along the banks of the Tummel, an impetuous river ; the 
mountains higher than near the Tay, and the vale more 
wild, and the different reaches more interesting. 

When we approached near to Fascally, near the junction 
of the Garry with the Tummel, the twilight was far 
advanced, and our horse not being perfectly recovered, we 
were fearful of taking him on to Blair-Athole — five miles 
further; besides, the Pass of RUlicrankie was within half 
a mile, and we were unwilling to go throngh a place so 
celebrated in the dark ; therefore, being joined by a trar 
veller, we inquired if there was any public-house near ; he 
said there was ; and that though the accommodations were 
not good, we might do well enough for one night, the host 
and his wife beii^ very honest people. It proved to be 
rather better than a common cottage of the country ; we 
seated ourselves by the fire, William called for a ^^ase of 
whisky, and asked if they could give as beds. The woman 
positively refused to lodge us, though we had every reason to 
believe that she had at least one bed for me ; we entreated 
again and again in behalf of the poor horse, but all in 
vain ; she urged, though in an uncivil way, that she had 
been sitting up the whole of one or two nights before on 
account of a &ir, and that now she wanted to go to bed 
md sleep ; so we were obliged to remount our car in the 
dark, and with a tired horse we moved on, and went 
throng the Pass of Killicrankie, hearing only the roaring 
of the river, and seeing a black chasm with jagged-topped 
black bills towering above. Afterwards the moon rose, 
and we should not have had an unpleasant ride if our 
horse had been in better plight, and we had not been 
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annoTed, aa ve were almost at every twenty j'ardH, by 
people coming from a &ir held that day near BI^ — no 
pleasant prognostic of what might be our accommodation 
at the inn, where we arrired between ten and eleven 
o'clock, and found the house in an uproar ; but we were 
civilly treated, and were glad, after eating a morsel of 
cold beef, to retire to rest, and I fell asleep in spite of 
the noisy drunkards below stairs, who had outstayed the 
fair. 

JFediusday, Septmbw 7ih. — ^Rose early, and went before 
breakfast to the Duke of Athol's gardens ottA pleasure- 
grounds, where we completely tired ourselves with a three- 
hours' walk. Having been directed to see all the waterfalls, 
we submitted ourselves to the gardener, who dragged ws 
ftom place to place, calling our attention to, it might be, 
half-a-dozen — -I cannot say how many — dripping streams, 
very pretty in themselves, if we had had the pleasure of 
discovering them ; but they were generally robbed of their 
grace by the obtnidve omunents which were first seen. 
The whole neighbourhood, a great country, seems to belong 
to the Duke of Athol. In his domain are hiHa and moan- 
tains, glens and spacious plains, rivers and innumerable 
torrents ; but near Blair are no old woods, and the planta- 
tions, except those at a little distance ttom the house, 
appear inconsiderable, being lost to the eye in so extensive 
a circuit. 

The castle stands on low ground, and far from the 
Garry, commanding a prospect all round of distant moun- 
tains, a bare and cold scene, and, from the irTegularity and 
width of it, not so grand as one should expect, knowing 
the great height of some of the mountains. Within the 
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Dake'e park are three glens, the glen of the river Tilt and 
two othen, which, if they had been planted more judi- 
ciously, would have been very sweet retirements; but they 
are choked up, the whole hollow of the glens — I do not 
speak of the Tilt, for that is rich in natural wood — being 
closely planted with trees, and those chiefly fira; but many 
of the old fir-trees are, as single trees, very fine. On each 
side of the glen is an ell-wide gravel walk, which the gar- 
dener told us was swept once a week. It is conducted at 
^ top of the banks, on each side, at nearly equal height, 
and equal distance from the stream; they lead you up one 
of these paths, and down the other — very wearisome, as 
you will believe — mile after mile I We went into the gar- 
den, where there was plenty of fruit — gooseberries, hanging 
as thick as possible upon the trees, ready to drop off; I 
thot^ht the gardener might have invited ns to refresh 
ouiselves with some of his fruit after our long fiitigne. 
One part of the garden was decorated with statues, ' images,' 
as poor Mr. Gill used to call those at Eacedown, dressed 
in gay-painted clotJies; and in a retired comer of the 
grounds, under some tall trees, appeared the figure of a 
favourite old gamekeeper of one of the former Dukes, in 
the attitude of pointing his gun at the game — ' reported to 
be a striking likeness,' said the gardener. Looking at 
.some of the tall larches, with long hairy twigs, very beauti- 
ful trees, he told us that they were among the first which 
had ever been planted in Scotland, that a Duke of Athol 
bad brought a single larch from London in a pot, in his 
coach, from which had sprung the whole family that had 
overspread Scotland. This, probably, might not be accu- 
rate, for others might afterwards have come, or seed &om 
other trees. He told us many anecdotes of the present 
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Dake, which I wish I could perfectly remember. He is an 
indefatigable sportsman, hunts the wild deer on foot, 
attended by twelve Highlanders in the Highland dress, 
which he himself formerly used to wear; he will go out 
at four o'clock in the morning, and not return till night 
His fine family, ' Athol's honest men, and Athol's bonny 
lasses,' to whom Bums, in his humpera, drank health and 
long life, are dwindled away : of nine, I believe only four 
are left : the mother of them is dead in a consumption, 
and the Duke married again. We rested npon the 
heather seat which Bums was so loth to quit that moon- 
light evening when he first went to Blair Castle, and had a 
pleasure in thinking that he had been under the same 
shelter, and viewed the little waterfall opposite with some 
of the happy and pure feelings of his better mind. The 
castle has been modernized, which has spoiled its appear- 
ance. It is a lai^ irregular pile, not handsome, but I 
think may have been picturesque, and even noble, before 
it was docked of its battlements and whitewashed. 

The most interesting object we saw at Blair was the 
chapel, shaded by trees, in which the body of the impetuous 
Dundee lies buried. This quiet spot is seen from the 
windows of the inn, whence you look, at the same time, 
upon a high wall and a part of the town — a contrast which, 
I know not why, made the chapel and its grove appear 
more peaceful, as if kept so for some sacred purpose. We 
had a very nice breakfast, whidi we sauntered over after 
our weary walk. 

Being come to the most northerly point of our destined 
course, we took out the map, loth to turn our backs npon 
the Highlands, and, looking about for something which we 
might yet see, we fixed our eyes upon two or three spots 
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not far distant, and sent for the landlord to consult with him. 
One of them was Loch Rannoch, a fresh-water lake, which 
he told ua was bordered by a natural pine forest, that its 
banks were populous, and that the place being very remote, 
we might there see much of the simplicity of the High- 
lander's life. The landlord said that we must take a guide 
for the first nine or ten miles ; but afterwards the road 
was plain before us, and very good, so at about ten o'clock 
we departed, having engaged a man to go with us. The 
Falls of Bniar, which we wished to visit for the sake of 
Bums, are about three miles from Blair, and our road was 
in the same direction for two miles. 

After having gone for some time under a bare hill, we 
were told to leave the car at some cottages, and pass through 
a little gate near a brook which crossed the road. We 
walked upwards at least three quarters of a mile in the 
hot sun, with the stream on our light, both sides of which 
to a considerable height were planted with firs and larches 
intermingled — children of poor Buma'a song ; for hia sake 
we wished that they had been the natural trees of Scot- 
land, birches, ashes, mountain-ashes, etc. ; however, sixty 
or seventy years hence they will be no unworthy monument 
to his memory. At present, nothing can be uglier tJtan 
Uie whole chasm of the hill-side with its formal walks. I 
do not mean to condemn them, for, for aught I know, they 
are as well managed as they could be ; but it is not easy 
to see the use of a pleasure-path leading to nothing, up a 
steep and naked hill in the midst of an unlovely tract of 
country, though by the side of a tumbling stream of dear 
water. It does not surely deserve the name of a pleasure- 
path. It is three miles &om the Duke of AthoL's house, 
and I do not believe that one person living within five miles 
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of the place would wish to go twice to it. The falls ate 
high, the rocks and stones fretted and gnawed l^ the 
water. I do not wonder at the pleasure which Burns 
received from this stream ; I believe we should have been 
much pleased if We had come upon it as he did. At 'the 
bottom of tbs hill we took up our car, and, turning back, 
joined the man who was to be our guide. 

Crossed the Gany, and went along a moor without any 
road but stragg^g oart-trat^ Soon began to ascend a 
high hill, and the ground grew so rough — road there was 
none — that we were obliged to walk most of the way. 
Ascended to a considerable height, and commanded an 
extensive prospect bounded by lofty mountains, and having 
crossed the top of the fell we parted with our guide, being 
in sight of the vale into which we were to descend, and to 
pursue upwards till we should come to Loch Ranno<^, a 
lake, as described to us, bedded in a forest of Scotch pines. 

When left to ourselves we sate down on the hill- 
side, and looked with delight into the deep vale below, 
which was exceedingly green, not regularly fenced or culti- 
vated, but the level area scattered over with bushes and 
trees, and through that level ground glided a glassy river, 
not in serpentine windings, but in direct turnings back- 
wards and forwards, and tben flowed into the head of the 
Lake of Tummel ; but I will copy a rough sketch which I 
made while we sate upon the hill, which, imperfect as it is, 
will give a better idea of the course of tie river, which I 
must add is more curious than beautiful, than my descrip- 
tion. The ground must be often overflowed in winter, for 
the water seemed to touch the very edge of its banks. 
At this time the scene was soft and cheerful, such as invited 
ns downwards, and made us proud of our adventure. 
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Coming near to a cloatier of huts, we turned thither, a few 
gtepB out of our way, to inquire about the road; these 
huts were on the hill, phiced side by aide, in a figure 
between a square and a circle, as if for the sake of mutnal 
shelter, like haystackfi in a farmyard — no treee near them. 
We called at one of the doors, and three hale, stout men 
came out, who could speak very little Knglish, and stared 
at UB with an almost savi^ look of wonder. One of them 
took much pains to set us forward, and went a considerable 
way down the hill till we came in sight of the cart road, 
which we were to follow ; but we had not gone fta before 
we were disheartened. It was with the greatest difficulty 
William could lead the horse and car over the rough stones, 
and to sit in it was impossible ; tlie road grew worse and 
worse, therefore we resolved to tnm back, having no 
reason to expect anything better, for we bad been told that 
after we should leave the nntntcked ground all would be 
fair before ns. We knew ourselves where we stood to be 
about eight miles distant from the point where the river 
Tummel, after having leit the lake, joins the Garry at 
Fascally near die Pass of Killicrankie, therefore we resolved 
to make our way thither, and endeavour to procure a lodg- 
ing at the same public-house where it had been refused to 
UB the night before. The road was likely to be very bad; 
but, knowing the distance, we thought it more prudent 
than to venture further with nothing before as but uncer- 
tainty. We were forced to unyoke the horse, and turn 
the car ourselves, owing to the steep banks on either side 
of the road, and after much trouble we got him in i^un, 
and set our fiices down the vale towards Loch Tummel, 
William leading the car and I walking by his side. 

For the first two or three miles we looked down upon 
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the lake, our road being along the side of the hill directly 
above it. On the opposite side another range of hills rose 
ap in the same manner, — farm-houses thinly scattered 
among the copses near the water, uid cultivated ground 
in patches. The lake does not wind, nor are the shores 
much varied by bays, — the mountains not commanding ; 
but the whole a pleasing scene. Our road took ua out of 
sight of the water, and we were obliged to procure a guide 
across a high moor, where it was impossible that the horse 
should drag us at all, the ground being exceedingly rough 
and untracked : of course fatiguing for foot-travellers, and 
on foot we must travel. After some time, the river Tum- 
mel again served us for a guide, when it had left the lake. 
It was no longer a gentle stream, a mirror to the sky, 
but we could hear it roaring at a considerable distance 
between steep banks of rock and wood. We had to cross 
the Garry by a bridge, a little above the jimction of the 
two rivers ; and were now not far from the public-house, 
to our great joy, for we were very weary with our laborious 
walk. I do not think that I had walked less than sixteen 
miles, and William much more, to which add the fatigue 
of leading the horse, and the rough roads, and you will not 
wonder that we longed for rest We stopped at the doot 
of the house, and William entered as before, and again the 
woman refused to lodge us, in a most inhuman manner, 
giving no other reason than that she would not do it. We 
pleaded for the poor horse, entreated, soothed, and flattered, 
hut all in vain, thou^ the night was cloudy and dark. 
We begged to sit by the fire till morning, and to this she 
would not consent ; indeed, if it had not been for the sake 
of the horse, I would rather have Iwn in a bam than on the 
best of feather-beds in the house of such a cruel woman. 
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Wewere now, after our long day's jonme^, fire miles &oin 
the inn at Blair, whitlier we, at first, thought of returning ; 
but finally resolved to go to a publio-honse which we had 
seen in a Tillage we passed through, about a mile above the 
ferry over the Tnmmel, having come from that point to 
Blair, for the sake of the Pass of Killicrankie and Blair it- 
self, and had now the same road to measure back again. 
We were obliged to leave the Pass of KitUcrankie unseen ; 
but this disturbed us little at a time when we had seven 
miles to travel in the dark, with a poor beast almost sink- 
ing with fatigue, for he had not rested once all day. We 
went on spiritless, and at a dreary pace. Passed by one 
house which we were half inclined to go up to and ask for 
a night's lodging ; and soon after, being greeted by a gentle 
voice from a poor woman, whom, till she qxtke, though we 
were close to her, we had not seen, we stopped, and asked 
if she could tell us where we might stay all night, and put 
up our horse. She mentioned the public-house left behind, 
and we told our tale, and asked her if she had no house to 
which she could take ua. ' Yes, to be sure she had a house, 
but it was only a small cottage ; ' and she had no place for 
the horse, and how we could lodge in her house she could 
not tell ; but we should be welcome to whatever she had, 
BO we turned the car, and she walked by the side of it, 
taking to us in a tone of human kindness which made us 
fnends at once. 

I remember thinking to myself, as I have often done in 
a stage-coach, though never with half the reason to pre- 
judge favourably. What sort of countenance and figure shall 
we see in this woman when we come into the light t And 
indeed it was an interesting moment when, alter we had 
entered her house, she blew the embers on the hearth, and 
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lighted a candle to asgigt ns in taking the luggage out of 
the car. Her husband presently arriTed, and he and 
William took the horae to the public-house. The poor 
■woman hung the kettle over the fire. We had tea and 
sugar of our own, and she set before us barley cakes, and 
milk which she had just brought in ; I recollect she said 
she ' had been west to fetch it.' The Highlanders always 
direct you by east and vest, north and south — ^very con- 
fusing to strangers. She told ub that it was her bamness 

to ' keep the gate ' for Mr. , who lived at , 

just below, — that is, to receive messages, take in letters, etc 
Her cott^e stood by the side of the road leading to his 
house, within the gate, having, as we saw in the morning, 
a dressed-up porter's lodge outside; but within was no- 
thing but the naked walls, unplastered, and fioors of mud, as 
in the coQunon huts. She said that they lived rent-free in 
return for their services ; but spoke of faer place and Mr. 

with little respect, hinting that he was very proud, 

and indeed, her appearance and subdued manners, and 
that soft voice which had prepossessed us so much in her 
favour, seemed to belong to an injured and oppressed being. 
We talked a great deal with her, and gathered some intCTeat- 
ing facts from her conversation, whidi I wish I had written 
down while they were fresh in my memory. They had 
only one child, yet seemed to be very poor, not discon- 
tented, but languid, and willing to suffer rather than rouse 
to any effort. Thongb it was plain she demised and hated 
her master, and had no wish to conceal it, she hardly ap- 
peared to think it worth while to speak ill of him. We 
were obliged to sit up very late while our kind hostess was 
preparing our beds. William lay upon the floor on some 
bay, without sheets ; my bed was of chaff; I had plenty of 
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corering, and a pair of veiy nice atroag clean slieets, — she 
said with some pride that she had good linen. I believe 
the sheets had been of her own spinniitg, perhaps when she 
was first married, or before, and she probably will keep 
them to the end of her life of poverty. 

Tkarsda^, S^lember Sth. — Before breakfast we walked to 
the Pass of Killicrankie. A very fine scene ; the river 
Garry forcing its way down a deep chasm between rocks, 
at the foot of high rugged hills covered with wood, to a 
great height. The Pass did not, however, impress ns with 
awe, or a sensation of dtfBculty or danger, according to our 
expectationa ; but, the mad being at a. considerable height 
on the side of the hill, we at first only looked into the dell 
or chasm. It is much grauder seen from below, near the 
river's bed. Everybody knows that this Pass is famous in 
military history. When we were travelling in Scotland 
an invasion was hourly looked for, and one could not but 
think with some r^ret of the times when from the now 
depopulated Highlajids forty or fifty thousand men might 
have been poured down for the defence of the country, 
under such leaders as the Marquis of Montrose or the 
brave man who had so distinguished himself upon the 
ground where we were standing. I wilt transcribe a 
sonnet su^ested to William by this place, and written in 
October 1803 :— 

Six thousand Veterans practised in War's game. 
Tried men, at Killicrankie were array'd 
Against an equal host that wore the Plaid, 
Shepherds and herdsmen. Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders ; the slaughter spread like fiame. 
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And Garry, thundering down his mountain road, 
Was stopp'd, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodiea, 'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
Oh 1 for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave : 
Like conquest might the men of England aee, 
And her Foes find a like inglorious grave. 

We turned back again, and going down the hill below 
the Pass, crossed the same bridge we had come over tiie 
night before, and walked through Lady Perth's grounds by 
the side of the Garry till we came to the Tummel, and 
then walked up to the cascade of the TummeL The fall 
is inconsiderable, scarcely more than an ordinary 'wear;' 
hnt it makes a loud roaring over large stones, and the 
whole scene is grand — bills, mountains, woods, and rocks. 

is a very pretty place, all but the house. Stod- 

dart's print gives no notion of it. The bouse stands upon 
a small plain at the junction of the two rivers, a close deep 
spot, surrounded by high hills and woods. After we bad 
breakfasted William fetched the car, and, while we were 
conveying the luggage to the outside of the gate, where it 

stood, Mr. ma^ a'pro^ came very near to the door, 

called the woman out, and railed at her in the most abusive 
manner for ' harbouring ' people in that way. She soon 
slipped from him, and came back to ua : I wished that 
William should go and speak to her master, for I was afraid 
that he might turn the poor woman away ; but she would 
not suffer it, for she did not care whether tbey stayed or 
not In the meantime, Mr. continued scolding her 
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husband ; indeed, he appeared to be not only proud, but 
very ignorant, insolent, and low-bred. The woman told 
us that she had sometimes lodged poor traTollers who 
were passing along the road, and permitted others to cook 
their yictuals in her house, for which Mr. had re- 
primanded her before ; but, as she said, she did not value 
her place, and it was no matter. In sounding forth the 

dispraise of Mr. , I ought not to omit mentioning 

that the poor woman had great delight in talking of the 
ezceUent qualities of his mother, with whom she had been 
a servant, and lived many years. After having inter- 
changed good wishes we parted with our charitable hostess, 
who, telling us her name, entreated us, if ever we came 
that way again, to inquire for her. 

We travelled down the Tummel till it is lost in the Taj, 
and then, in' the same direction, continued our course along 
the vale of Tay, which is very wide for a considerable 
way, but gradually narrows, and the river, always a fine 
stream, assumes more dignity and importance. Two or 
three miles before we reached Dunkeld, we observed whole 
hill-sides, the property of the Duke of Athol, planted with 
fir-trees till they are lost among the rocks near the tops of 
the hills. In forty or fifty years these plantations will be 
very fine, being carried firom hill to hill, and not bounded 
by a visible artificial fence. 

Reached Dunkeld at about three o'clock. It is a pretty, 
small town, with a respectable and rather large ruined 
abbey, which is greatly injured by being made the nest of 
' a modem Scotch kirk, with sash windows, — very incongru- 
ous with the noble antique tower, — a practice which we 
afterwards found is not uncommon in Scotland. Sent for 
the Duke's gardener after dinner, and walked with him into 
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the pleasure-grounds, intending to go to the Falls of Uie 
Bnui, a mountain atream which here joins the Taj. After 
walking some time on a shaven tarf under the shade of 
old trees, by the side of the Tay, we left the pleasure- 
grounds, and crossing the river b; a ferry, went up a lane 
on the bill opposite till we came to a locked gate by the 
road-side, through which we entered into another part of 
the Duke's pleasure-grounds bordering on the Bran, the 
glen being for a considerable way — for aught I know, two 
miles — tbridded by gravel walks. The walks are quaintly 
enough intersected, here and there by a baby garden of 
fine flowers among tlie rocks ajid stones. The waterfall, 
which we came to see, warned us by a load roaring that 
we must expect it ;' we were first, however, conducted into 
a small apartment, where the gardener desired us to look 
at a painting of the figure of Ossian, which, while he was 
telling us the story of the young artist who performed the 
work, disappeared, parting in the middle, flying asunder as 
if by the touch of magic, and lo ! we are at the entrance 
of a splendid room, which was almost dizzy and alive with 
waterfalls, that tumbled in all directions — tbe great cascade, 
which was opposite to the window that faced us, being re- 
flected in innumerable mirrors upon tbe ceiling and against 
the walls." We both laughed heartily, which, no doubt, the 
gardener considered as high commendation ; for he was 
very eloquent in pointing out the beauties of the place. 

We left the Bran, and pursued our walk through the 
plantations, where we readily forgave the Duke bis little 
devices for their sakes. They are already no insignificant 
woods, where the trees happen to be oaks, birdies, and 
others natural to the soil ; and under their shade the walks 
* See App«Ddii E. 
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axt delightful. From one hill, throngli different openingB 
under the trees, we looked up the vale of Tay to a great 
distaiioe, a magnificeat prospect at that time of the evening; 
woody and rich — com, green fields, and cattle, the wind- 
ing Tay, and distant mountains. Looked down the river 
to the town of Dunkeld, which lies low, under irregular 
hills, covered with wood to their rocky summits, and 
bounded by higher mountains, which are bare. The hiD of 
Bimam, no longer Bimam ' wood,' was pointed out to us. 
After a very long walk we parted from our guide when it 
was almost dark, and he promised to call on us in the 
morning to conduct us to the gardens. 

Friday, September 9/A. — According to appointment, the 
gardener came with his keys in hia hand, and we 
attended him whithersoever he chose to lead, in spite of 
past experience at Blair. We had, however, no reason to 
repent, for we were repaid for the trouble of going through 
the large gardens by the apples and pears of which he gave 
us liberally, and the walks through the woods on that part 
of the grounds opposite to where we had been the night 
before were very delightful The Duke's house is neither 
large nor grand, being just an ordinary gentleman's house, 
upon a green lawn, and whitewashed, I believe. The old 
abbey faces the house on the east side, and appears to 
stand upon the same green lawn, which, though close to the 
town, is entirely excluded from it by high walls and trees. 

We had been andetenniued respecting our future course 
when we came to Dunkeld, whether to go on directly to 
Perth and Edinbui^h, or to make a circuit and revisit the 
Trossachs. We decided upon the latter plan, and accord- 
in^y after breakfast set forward towards Cries', where we 
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intended to sleep, and the next night at Callander. The first 
part of our road, after taring crosaed the ferry, was op the 
glen of the Bran. Looking backwards, we saw Dunkeld 
reiy pretty under the hills, aad surrounded by rich culti- 
vated ground, hut we had not a good distant riew of the 
abbey. 

Left our car, and went about a hundred yards from the 
road to see the Bumbling Brig, which, though well worth 
our going out of the way even mudi further, disappointed 
us, as places in general do which we hear much spoken of 
as savage, tremendous, etc., — and no wonder, for they are 
usually described by people to whom rocks are novelties. 
The gardener had told us that we should pass through the 
most populous glen in Scotland, the glen of Amulree. 
It is not populous in the usual way, with scattered dwell- 
ings ; but many dusters of houses, hamlets such as we had 
passed near the Tummel, which had a singular appearance, 
being like small encampments, were generally without trees, 
and in high situations — every house the same as its neigh- 
bour, whether for men or cattle. There was nothing else 
remarkable in the glen. We halted at a lonely inn at the 
foot of a steep barren moor, which we had to cross ; then, 
after descending considerably, came to the narrow glen. 
which we had approached with no little curiosity, not 
having been able to procure any distinct description of it. 

At Dunkeld, when we were hesitating what road to take, 
we wished to know whether that glen would be worth visit- 
ing, and accordingly put several questions to the waiter, 
and, among other epithete used in the course of interroga- 
tion, we stumbled upon the word 'grand,' to which he 
replied, 'No, I do not think there are any gentlemen's 
seats in it' l^wever, we drew enough from this describer 
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and the gardener to determine us finally to go to Callander, 
the Narrow Glen being in the way. 

Entered the glen at a email hamlet at some distance from 
Uie head, and, turning aside a few steps, ascended a hillock 
which commanded a view to the top of it — a very sweet 
scene, a green valley, not very narrow, with a few scattered 
trees uid huts, almost invisible in a misty gleam of after- 
noon light. At this hamlet we crossed a bridge, and the 
road led us down the glen, whidi had become exceedingly 
narrow, and so continued to the end : the hills on both 
sides heathy and rocky, very steep, but continuous ; the 
rocks not single or overhanging, not scooped into caverns 
or sounding with torrents : there are no trees, no hoases, 
no traces of cultivation, not one outstanding object. It is 
truly a solitude, the road even making it appear still more 
so : the bottom of the valley is mostly smooth and level, 
the brook not noisy : everything is simple and undisturbed, 
and while we passed through it the whole place was shady, 
cool, clear, and solemn. At the end of the long valley we 
ascended a hU l to a great height, and reached the top, when 
the sun, on the point of setting, shed a soft yellow light 
npon every eminence. The prospect was very extensive ; 
over hollows and plains, no towns, and few houses visible — 
a prospect, extensive as it was, in harmony with the 
secluded dell, and fixing its own peculiar character of re- 
movedness &om the world, and the secure possession of the 
quiet of nature more deeply in our minds. The following 
poem was written by William on hearing of a tradition 
relating to it, which we did not know when we were 
there : — 

In this still place remote &om men 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen, 
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In this Btill place where murmnrB on 

But one meek streamlet, only one. 

He Bung of battles and the breath 

Of Gtormy war, and violent death, 

And should, methinks, when all was pass'd 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocka were rudely heap'd, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild. 

And everything unreconciled. 

In some complaining, dim retreat 

Where fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is cabn ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed \ 
Or is it but a groundless creed ) 
What matters it 1 I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved, and in this way express'd 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit's cell 
Would break the silence of this Dell ; 
It is not quiet, is not ease, 
But something deeper far than these ; 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave; and of austere 
And happy feelings of the dead : 
And therefore was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race. 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 

Having descended into a broad cultivated vale, we saw 
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nothing remarkable. Observed a genUenan's house,* vhi^ 
stood pleasantly among trees. It was dark some time before 
ire reached Crieff, a small town, though larger than Dnnkeld. 

Satuirday, Stptmber mtk — Bose early, and departed 
irithout brekkfast. We were to pass through one of tiie 
most celebrated vales of Scotland, Strath Erne. We found 
it a wide, long, and irregular vale, with man; gentlemen's 
seats under the hills, woods, copses, frequent cottages, plan- 
tations, and much cultivation, yet with an int«anixture of 
barren ground ; indeed, except at Rillin and Dunkeld, 
ibera was always eomething which seemed to take from 
the composure and simplicity of the cultivated scenes. 
There is a struggle to overcome the natural barrenness, 
and the end not attained, an appearance of something 
doing, or imperfectly done, a passing with labour from one 
state of society into another. When you look from an 
eminence on the fields of Grasmere Vale, the heart ia satis- 
fied with a simple undisturbed pleasure, and no lees, on 
one of the green or heathy dells of Scotland, where there 
is no appearance of change to be, or having been, but sucli . 
as the seasons make. Strath £me is so extensive a vale 
that, had it been in England, there must have been much 
inequality, as in Wensly Dale ; but at Wensly there is a 
unity, a softness, a melting together, which in the large 
vales of Scotland I never perceived. The difference at 
Stfath Erne may come partly from the irregularity, the 
undefined outline, of the billH which enclose it ; but it is 
caused still more by the broken surface, I mean broken as to 
colour and produce, the want of hedgerows, and also the 
great number of new fir plantations. Afber some miles it 
* Monns probably. 
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becomea mach narrower aa we approach nearer the moan- 
tainB at the foot of the lake of the same name, Loch Eme. 

Breakfasted at a ermall public-house, a wretchedly dirty 
cottage, but the people were civil, and though we had 
nothing but barley cakea, we made a good breakfast, for 
there were plenty of eggs. Walked up a high hill to view 
the seat of Mr. Duiidas, now Lord Melville— a spot where, 
if he have gathered much wisdom &om his late disgrace 
or his long intercourae with the world, he may spend his 
days as quietly as he need desire. It is a secluded valley, 
not rich, but with plenty of wood : there are many pretty 
paths through the woods, and moss huts in different parts. 
After leaving the cottage where we breakfasted the country 
was very pleasing, yet still with a want of richness ; but 
this was less perceived, being huddled np in charcoal 
woods, and the vale narrow. Loch Eme opens out in a 
very pleadng manner, seen from a hill along which the 
road is carried throngh a wood of low trees ; but it does 
not improve afterwards, lying directly from east to west 
without any perceivable bendings ; and the shores are not 
much broken or varied, not populous, and the mountams 
not sufficiently conmianding to make up for the deficien- 
cies. Dined at the head of the lake. I scarcely 
know its length, but should think not less than four or 
five miles, and it is wide in proportion. The inn is in a 
small village — a decent house. 

Walked about half a mUe along Hasi road to Tyndrum, 
which is through a bare glen,* and over a mountain pass. 
It rained when we pursued our journey again, and con- 
tinued to rain for several hours. The road which we were 
to take was up another g^en, down which came a stream 
* Olen Ogl*. 
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that fell into the lake on the opposite side at the head of 
it, so, after having crossed the main vale, a little above the 
the lake, ve entered into the smaller glen. The road 
delightfully smooth and dry — -one gentleman's house very 
pleasant among large coppice woods. After going perhaps 
three miles up this valley, we turned to the left into 
another, which seemed to be much more beautiful. It was 
a level valley, not — like that which we had passed — a wide 
eloping cleft between the hills, but having a quiet, slow- 
paced stream, which flowed through level green grounds 
tufted with trees intermingled with cottages. The tops of 
the lulls were hidden by miste, and the objects in the 
valley seen through misty rain, which made them look exceed- 
ingly soft, and indeed partly concealed them, and we always 
fill up what we are left to guess at with something as 
beautiful as what we see. This valley seemed to have less 
of the appearance of barrenness or imperfect cultivation 
than any of the same character we had passed through ; 
indeed, we could not discern any traces of it. It is called 
Strath £yer. ' Stratii ' is generally applied to a broad vale ; 
but this, though open, is not broad. 

We next came to a lake, called Loch Lubnaig, a name 
which signifies ' winding.' Id shape it somewhat resembles 
Ulswater, but is much narrower and shorter, being only 
four miles in length. The character of this lake is simple 
and grand. On the side opposite to where we were is a 
range of steep craggy mountains, one of which — like Place 
Fell — encroaching upon the bed of the lake, forces it to 
make a considerable bending. I have forgotten the name 
of this precipice : it is a very remarkable one, being almost 
perpendicular, and very rugged. 

We, on the other side, travelled under steep and rocky 
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hills which were often covered with low woods to a con- 
siderable height ; there were one of two farm-houses, and 
a few cottages. A neat white dwelling" on the side of the 
hill over against the bold steep of which I have spoken, 
had been the reaidence of the famous traveller Brace, who, 
all his travels ended, had arranged the history of them in 
that solitude — as deep as any Abyssinian one — among the 
mountains of his native country, where he passed several 
years. Whether he died there or not we did not team ; 
but the manner of hia death was remarkable and affecting, 
— from a fall down-stairs in hia own house, after so many 
daugeis through which fortitude and courage had never 
failed to sustain him. The house stands sweetly, surrounded 
by coppice-woods and green fields. On the other side, I 
believe, were no houses till we came near to the onUet, 
where a few low huta looked very beautiful, with tieir 
dark brown roofs, near a stream which hurried down the 
mountain, and after its turbulent course travelled a short 
way over a level green, and was lost in the lake. 

Within a few miles of Callander we come into a grand 
region ; the mountains to a considerable height were covered 
with wood, enclosing as in a narrow passage ; the stream 
on our right, generally concealed by wood, made a loud 
roaring ; at one place, in particular, it fell down the rocks 
in a succession of cascades. The scene is much celebrated 
in Scotland, and is called the Pass of Leny. It was nearly 
dark when we reached Callander, We were wet and cold, 
and glad of a good fire. The inn was comfortable; we 
drank tea; and after tea the waiter presented us with a pam- 
phlet descriptive of the neighbourhood of CaUander, which 
we brought away with ns, and I am veiy sony I lost it. 
* Ardhollary. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 



Suiuiay, September 1 Itk. — Immediately after breakfast, the 
tnoming being fine, we set off with cheerful spiritB towards 
the Trossachs, intending to take up our lodging at the 
house of onr old friend the ferryman. A boy accompanied 
ns to convey the horse and car back to Callander from the 
head of Loch Achray. The country near Callander is very 
pleasing ; but, as almost everywhere else, imperfectly cul- 
tivated. We went up a broad vale, through which runs 
the stream from Loch Ketterine, and came to Loch Yennsr 
char, a larger lake than Loch Achray, the small one which 
had given ns such unexpected delight when we left the 
Pass of the Trossachs. Loch Vennachar is much lai^r, bat 
greatly inferior in beauty to the image which we had con- 
ceived of its neighbour, and so the reality proved to us 
when we came up to that little lake, and saw it before us 
in its true shape in the cheerful Bunahine. The Trossachs, 
overtopped by Benledi and other high mountains, enclose 
the lake at the head ; and those houses which we had se^i 
hefore, with their com fidds sloping towards the water, 
stood very prettily under low woods. The fields did not 
appear so rich as when we had seen them through the veil 
of mist; but yet, as in framing our expectations we had 
allowed for a much greater difference, so we were even a 
second time surprised with pleasure at the same spot. 

Went as &r as these booses of which I have spoken in 
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the car, and then walked on, intending to pnnme tbe road 
up the side of Loch Ketterine along which Coleridge had 
come; but we had resolred to apend some hours in the 
neighbourhood of the TroBsachs, and accordingly coasted 
the head of Loch Achray, and pursued the brook between 
the two lakes as far as there was any track. Here we 
found, to our Hurpriae — for we had expected nothing but 
heath and rocks, like the rest of the neighbourhood of the 
TroBsachs — a secluded farm, a plot of verdant ground with 
a single cottage and its company of ont-houses. We turned 
back, and went to the very point from which we had first 
looked upon Loch Achray when we were here with Cole- 
ridge. It was no longer a visionary scene : the sun shone 
into every crevice of the hills, and the mountain-tops were 
clear. After some time we went into the pass &om the 
Troasachs, and were delighted to behold the forms of objects 
fiilly revealed, and even surpassing in loveliness and variety 
what we had conceived. The mountains, I think, appeared 
not'so high ; but on the whole we had not the smallest 
disappointment; the heather was fading though stUl 
beautifuL 

Sate for half-an-houriii Lady Perth's shed, and scrambled 
over the rocks and through the thickets at the head of the 
lake. I went till I could make my way no further, and 
left William to go to the top of the hill, whence he had a 
distinct view, as on a map, of the intricacies of the lake 
and the course of the river. Returned to the huts, and, 
aJter having taken a second dinner of the food we had 
brought from Callander, set onr faces towards the head of 
Loch Ketterine. I can add nothing to my former descriptioD 
of the TroBsachs, except that we departed with our old 
delightful remembrances endeared, and many new ones. 
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The patih or road — ^for it was oeither the one nor the 
otbec, but something between both — is the pleasanteat I 
have ever trarelled in my life for the same length of way, — 
now with marks of sledges or wheels, or none at all, bare 
or green, as it might happen ; now a little descent, now a 
level ; sometimes a shady lane, at others an open track 
through green pastures ; then again it would lead us into 
thick coppice-woods, which often entirely shut out the 
lake, and i^ain admitted it by glimpses. We have never 
had a more delightful walk than this evening. Ben 
Lomond and the three pointed-topped mountains of Loch 
Lomond, which we bad seen from the Garrison, were vety 
majestic under the clear sky, the lake perfectly calm, the 
air sweet and mild. I felt that it was much more interesting 
to visit a place where we have been before than it can pos- 
sibly be the first time, except under peculiar circumstances. 
The sun had been set for some time, when, being within a 
quarter of a mile of the ferryman's hut, our path having 
led UB close to the shore of the calm lake, we met two 
neatly dressed women, without hats, who had probably been 
taking their Sunday evening's walk. One of them said to 
ns in a fiiendly, soft tone of voice, ' What I you are stepping 
westward I * I cannot describe how affecting this simple 
expression was in that remote place, with the western sky 
in front, yet glowing with the departed sun. William 
wrote the following poem long after, in remembrance of 
his feeUngs and mine: — 

' What ! you are stepping westward V Yea» 

'Twould be a wildish destiny 

If we, who thus together roam 

In a strange land, and far fit>m home, 
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Were in Uiis pl&ce the gaeats of chance : 
Yet who vonld stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With Buch & skj to lead him on \ 

The dewy ground was dark and cold. 

Behind all gloomy to behold. 

And stepping westward seem'd to be 

A kind of heavenly destiny ; 

I liked the greeting, 'twas a sound 

Of something without place or bound j 

And seem'd to give me spiritual right 

To travel through that region bright 

The voice was soft ; and she who spake 

Was walking by her native Lake ; 

The salutation was to me 

The very sound of courtesy ; 

Its power was felt, and while my eye 

Was fix'd upon the glowing sky, 

The echo of the voice enwrought 

A human sweetness with the thought 

Of travelling through the world that lay 

Before me in my endless way. 

We went up to the door of our boatman's hut as to a 
home, and scarcely less confident of a cordial welcome than if 
we had been approaching our own cottage at Grasmere. 
It had been a very pleasing thought, while we were walk- 
ing by the side of the beautiful lake, that, few hours as we 
had been there, there was a home for us in one of its quiet 
dwellings. Accordingly, so we found it ; the good woman, 
who had been at a preaching by the lake-side, was in her 
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holiday drese at the door, and seemed to be rejoiced at the 
sight of UB. She led us into the hat in haste to supply our 
vanta ; we took once more a reireshing meal by her fire- 
side, and, though not so merry as the last time, we were 
not lees happy, bating our regrets that Coleridge was not 
in his old place. I slept in the same bed as before, and 
listened to the household stream, vhicb now only made a 
very low murmuring. 

Mondaif, September 12tA. — Bejoiced in the morning to 
see the sun shining upon the hills when I first looked out 
through the open window-place at my bed's head. We 
rose early, and after breakfast, our old companion, who 
was to be our guide for the day, rowed us over the water 
to the same point where Coleridge and I had sate down 
and eaten our dinner, whUe William had gone to survey 
the unknown coast. We intended to cross Loch Lomond, 
follow the lake to Glenfalloch, above the head of it, and 
then come over the mountains to Glengyle, and so down 
the glen, and passing Mr. Macfarlane's house, back again 
to the ferry-house, where we should sleep. So, a third 
time we went through the mountain hollow, now familiar 
ground. The inhabitants had not yet got in all their hay, 
and were at work in the fields; our guide often stopped 
to talk with them, and no doubt was called upon to 
answer many inquiries respecting us two strangers. 

At the ferry-house of Liversaeyde we had not the happy 
sight of the Highland girl and her companion, but the 
good woman received us cordially, gave me milk, and 
talked of Coleridge, who, the morning after we parted from 
him, had be^ at her house to fetch his watch, which he 
had forgotten two days before. He has since told me 
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that he qneationed her respecting the miserable condition 
of her hut, which, as yon may remember, admitted the rain 
at the door, and retained it in the hollows of the mud 
floor : he told her how easf it would be to remove these 
inconveniences, and to contrive something, at least, to pre- 
vent the wind from entering at the window-places, if not a 
glass window for light and warmth by day. She replied 
that this was very true, but if they made any improvenieiita 
the laird would conclude that they were growing rich, and 
would raise their rent. 

The fenyman happened to be just ready at the moment 
to go over the lake with a poor man, his wife and ^Jiihi 
The little girl, about three years old, cried all the way, 
terrified by the water. When we parted &om this family, 
they going down the lake, and we up it, I could not but 
think of the difTerence in our condition to that poor 
woman, who, with her husband, had been driven from her 
home by want of work, and was now going a long journey 
to seek it elsewhere : every step was painful toil, for abe 
had either her child to bear or a heavy burthen. / walked 
as she did, but pleasure was my object, and if toil came 
along with it, even thaX was pleasure, — pleasure, at least, 
it would be in the remembrance. 

We were, I believe, nine miles from Grienfalloch when 
we left the boat To us, with minds at ease, the walk 
was delightful ; it could not be otherwise, for we passed 
by a continual succession of rocks, woods, and mountains ; 
bat the houses were few, and the ground cultivated only 
in small portions near the water, consequently there was 
not that sort of variety which leaves distinct separate re- 
membrances, but one impression of solitude and greatneaa. 
While the Highlander and I were plodding on together 
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side by side, interspereiiig long silences with now and 
then a question or a remark, looking down to the lake he 
espied two small rocky ielajida, and pointing to them, said 
to me, ' It will be gay* and dangerous sailing there in 
stormy weather when the water is high.' In giving my 
assent I could not help smiling, but I afterwards found 
that a like combination of words is not uncommon in 
ScoUand, for, at Edinburgh, William being afraid of rdn, 
asked the ostler what he thought, who, looking up to the 
sky, pronounced it to ' be gay and dull,' and therefore rain 
might be expected. The most remarkable object we saw 
was a huge single stone, I believe three or four times the 
size of Bowder Stone.t The top of it, which on one side 
was sloping like the roof of a house, was covered with 
heather. William climbed up the rock, which would have 
been no easy task but to a mountaineer, and we con- 
stmcteda rope of pocket-handkerchiefs, garters, plaidB,coats, 
etc, and measured its height. It was so many times the 
length of William's walking-stick, but, unfortunately, hav- 
ing lost the stick, we have lost the measure. The ferry- 
man told us that a preaching was held there once in three 
months by a certain minister — I think of Arrochar — who 
engages, as a part of his office, to perform the service. 
The interesting feelings we had connected with the Highland 
Sabbath and Highland worship returned here with double 
force. The rock, though on one aide a high perpendicular 
wall, in no place overhung so as to form a shelter, in no 
place could it be more than a screen from the elements. 
Why then had it been selected for su«Ji a purpose 1 Was 
it merely from being a central situation and a conspicuous 
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object 1 Or did there belong to it some iuberitattce of 
saperatition from old times \ It is impossible to look at 
the stone without asking How came it hither \ Had then 
that obscurity and miaccountableiiess, that mystery of 
power which is about it, any influence over the first persons 
who resorted hither for worship \ Or have they now on 
those who continae to frequent it 1 The lake is in fiont 
of the perpendicular wall, and behind, at some distance, 
and totally detached from it, ie the continuation of the 
ridge of mountain which forma the vale of Loch Lomond — 
a magnificent temple, of which thiB spot ia a noble Sanctum 
Sanctorum. 

We arrived at Gleufalloch at about one or two o'clock. 
It is no village ; there being only scatteored huts in the 
glen, which may be four miles long, according to my 
remembrance : the middle of it is veiy green, and level, 
and tufted with trees. Higher up, where the glen parts 
into two very narrow ones, is the house" of the laird ; I 
daresay a pretty place. The view from the door of the 
public-house is exceedingly beantiiul ; the river flows 
smoothly into the lake, and the fields were at that time 
as green as possible. Looking backward, Ben Lomond 
very m^esticaUy shuts in the view. The top of the 
mountain, as seen here, being of a pyramidal form, it is 
much grander than with the broken outline, and stage 
above stage, as seen from the neighbourhood of Luse. We 
found nobody at home at the inn, but the ferryman 
shouted, wishing to have a glass of whisky, and a young 
woman came from the hay-field, dressed in a white bed- 
gown, without hat or cap. There waa no whisky in the 
house, so he begged a little whey to drink with the frag- 
ments of our cold meat brought from Callander. Aiter a 
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short rest in a cool parlour we set forwEird again, having 
to cross the riTor and climb up a steep mountain on the 
opposite side of the valley. I observed that the people 
were busy bringing in the hay before it was dry into a 
sort of ' fauld ' or yard, where they intended to leave it, 
ready to be gathered into the house with the first threaten- 
ing of r^, and if not completely diy brought out again. 
Onr guide bore me in his arms over the stream, and we 
soon came to the foot of the mountain. The most easy 
rising, for a short way at first, was near a naked rivulet 
which made a fine cascade in one place. Afterwards, the 
ascent was very laborious, being frequently almost perpen- 
dicolar. 

It is one of those moments which I shall not easily forget, 
when at that point &om which a stop or two would have car- 
ried us out of sight of the green fields of Glenfalloch, being 
at a great height on the monntain, we sate down, and heard, 
as if &om the heart of the earth, the sound of torrents 
ascending out of the long hollow glen. To the eye all was 
motionless, a perfect stillness. The noise of waters did 
not appear to come this way or that, &om any particular 
quarter: it was eveiywhere, almost, one might say, as if 
' exhaled ' through the whole sur&ce of the green earth. 
Glenfalloch, Coleridge has since told me, Bignifies the 
Hidden Vale ; but William says, if we w«re to name it 
from our recollections of that time, we should call it the 
Vale of Awfid Sound. We continued to climb higher and 
higher ; but the hill was no longer steep, and afterwards 
we pursued our way along the top of it with many small 
ups and downs. The walk was very laborious after the 
climbing was over, being often exceedingly stony, or 
through swampy moss, rushes, or rough heather. As we 
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proceeded, continuiiig our T&7 at the top of the moontain, 
encircled by higher mountains at a great distance, we 
irere pasring, without notice, a heap of scattered stones 
round which was a belt of green grasa — green, and as it 
seemed rich, where all else was either poor heather and 
coarse grass, or unprofitable rushes and spongy moss. The 
Highlander made a paase, saying, ' This place is much 
changed since I was here twenty years ago.' He told us 
that the heap of stones had been a hut where a fomily 
was then living, who had their winter habitation in the 
valley, and brought their goats thither in the summer to 
feed on the mountains, and that they were used to gather 
them together at night and morning to be milked close 
to the door, which was the reason why the grass was 
yet so green near the stones. It was affecting in that 
solitude to meet with this memorial of manners passed 
away ; we looked about for some other traces of humanity, 
but nothing else could we find in that place. We ourselves 
afterwards espied another of those ruins, much more exten- 
sive—the remains, as the Bian told us, of several dwellings. 
We were astonished at the sagacity with which our High- 
lander discovered the track, where often no track was 
visible to us, and scarcely even when he pointed it out. 
It reminded us of what we read of the Hottentots and other 
savages. He went on as confidently as if it had been a 
turnpike road — ^the more surprising, as when he was there 
before it must have been a plain track, for he told ns that 
fishermen from Arrochar carried herrings regularly over 
the mountains by that way to Loch Ketterine when the 
glens were much more populous than now. 

Descended into Glengyle, above Loch Ketterine, and 
passed throu^ Mr. Macfarlane's grounds, that is, through 
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the. whole of the gjen, where there was now no house left 
but his. We stopped alt his door to inquire after the 
fiunily, though with little hope of finding them at home, 
h&ving seen a large company at work in a hay-field, whom 
we conjectured to be his whole household — as it proTed, 
except a servant-maid, who answered our inquiries. We 
had sent the ferryman fonrard from the head of the glen 
to bring the boat round &om the place where he left it to 
the other side of the lake. Passed the same farm-house 
we had such good reason to remember, and went up to the 
burying-ground that stood so sweetly near the water-side. . 
The ferryman had told us that Rob Boy's grave was there,*^* 
so we could not pass on without going up to the spot. 
There were several tomb-stones, but the inscriptions were 
either worn-out or unintelligible to us, and the place choked 
up with nettles and brambles. You will remember the 
description I have ^ven of the spot. I have nothing here 
to add, except the following poem which it auggested to 
William : — 

A iamous Man is Eobin Hood, 
The English Ballad-singer's joy, 
And Scotland boasts of one as good. 
She has her own Bob Boy I 

Then clear the weeds from off his grave, 
And let ns chaunt a passing stave 

In honour of that Outlaw brave. 

Heaven gave Bob Boy a daring heart 
And wondrous length and strength of arm, 
Nor craved he more to quell hia foes. 
Or keep hia friends &om harm. 
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Yet Bobiu was as irise aa brave, 
As irise ID thought aa bold in deed, 
For in the principles of things 
He sought hia moral creed. 

Said generous Bob, ' What need of books 1 
Bum all the statutes and their shelves : 
They stir us up against our kind. 
And worae, against ourselves. 

' We have a passion ; make a lav, 
Too false to guide us or control : 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

' And puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few : 

These find I graven on my heart : 

That tells me what to do. 

* The Creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

' For why t Because the good old rule 
Sufiices them, Uie simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

' A lesson whidi is quickly leam'd, 
A signal this which all can see I 
Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To tyrannous wuelty. 
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' And &eakiEiImeB8 of mind is cheok'd ; 
He tamed yrho foolishl^r aspires, 
While to the measure of their might 
All £tshioa their desires. 

' All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength of pTOTess or of vit, 
'Tis God's appointment who must sw&j, 
And who is to submit. 

' Since then,' said Robin, ' ri^t is plain, 
And longest life is but a day ; 
To hare my ends, maintain my ri^^ts, 
1 'II take the shortest way.' 

And thus among these rocks he lived 
Through summer's heat and winter's snow ; 
The Eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 

So was it — would at least have been 
But through untowardness of fate ; 
For polity was then too strong : 
He came an age too late. 

Or shall we say an age too soon 1 
For were the bold man living now, 
Hovr might he flourish in his pride 
With buds on every bough t 

Then Rents and Land-marks, Righte of chase, 
Sheriffs and Factors, Lairds and Thanes, 
Wonld all have seem'd but paltry things 
Not worth a moment's pains. 
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Bob Eoy had never linger'd here. 
To these few meagre valea confined. 
Bat thought how iride the world, the times 
How fairly to his mind. 

And to his Svord he would have said, 
' Do thon my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earUi ; 
Judge thoa of law and fact 

' 'Tis fit that we should do onr part ; 
Becoming that mankind should learn 
That we are not to he snrpass'd 
In fatherly concern. 

' Of old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enougji ; 
I '11 shew that I can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

' I, too, will have my Kings that take 
From me the sign of life and death, 
Kingdoms shall shift about like clouds 
Obedient to my breath.' 

And if the word had been fulfill'd 
As might have been, then, thought of joy ! 
France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our brave Bob Eoy. 

Oh ! say not so, compare them not ; 
I would not wrong thee, Champion brave ! 
Would wrong thee nowhere ; least of all 
Here, standing by ^y Grave. 
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For thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage CUn, 
Hadfit this to boast of — thou didat lore 
The Liberty of Man. 

And had it beeu thy lot to live 
With ua who now behold the light. 
Thou wouldat have nobly Btirr'd thyself, 
And battled for the right. 

For Eobin waa the poor man's stay ; 
The poor man's heart, the poor man's hand, 
And all the oppress'd who wanted strength 
Had Robin's to command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veol's heights. 
And by Loch Lomond's Braes. 

And &r and near, through rale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same ; 
Kindling with instantaneous joy 
At sound of Bob Boy's name. 

Soon after we saw our boat coming over the calm water. 
It was late in the evening, and I was stiff and weary, as 
well I might, after such a long and toilsome walk, so it was 
no poor gratification to sit down and be conscious of ad- 
vancing in our journey without further labour. The stars 
were beginning to appear, but the brightness of the west 
waa not yet gone ; — the lake perfectly stOl, and when we 
first went into the boat we rowed almost close to the shore 
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under eteep cragB hung with birchee : it waa like a new- 
diacovered country of which we had not dreamed, for in 
walking down the hike, owing to the road in that part 
being carried at a considerable height on the hill-side, the 
rocks and the indentings of the shore had been hidden fh>m 
ns. At this time, those ro(^B and their images in the 
calm water composed one maaa, the sur&ces of both eqnally 
distinct, except where the water trembled with the motion 
of oar boat. Having rowed a while under the bold steeps, 
we launched out further when the shores were no longer 
abrupt. We hardly spoke to each other as we moved along 
receding &om the west, which diffused a solemn animation 
over the lake. The sky was cloudless; and everything 
seemed at rest except our solitary boat, and the mountain- 
streams, — seldom heard, and but faintly. I think I have 
rarely experienced a more elevated pleasure than during 
our short voyage of this nig^t. The good woman had 
long been looking out for us, and had prepared everything 
for our re&eshment ; and as soon as we had finished supper, 
or rather tea, we went to bed. William, I doubt not, rested 
well, and, for my part, I slept as soundly on my chaff bed 
as ever I have done in childhood after the long day's play- 
ing of a summer's holiday. 

r««S(foy, 13tt Se^tenibet. — Again a fine morning. I 
strolled into the green field in which the house stands 
while the woman was preparing breakfast, and at my return 
found one of her neighbours sitting by the fire, a feeble 
pm^ytic old woman After having inquired concemiog 
our journey the day before, she said, ' I have travelled &r 
in my time,' and told me she had married an English soldier 
who had been stationed at the Garrison; they had had 
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many children, who were all dead or in foreign countries ; 
and she had returned to her native place, where now she 
had lived aeveral years, and was more comfortable than she 
could ever have expected to be, being very kindly dealt 
with by all her ne^hboure. Pointing to the ferryman 
and his wife, she said they were accustomed to give her a 
day of their labour in digging peats, in common with others, 
and in that manner she was provided with fiiel, and, by 
like voluntary contributions, with other aeceasarieB. While 
this infirm old woman was relating her story in a tremu- 
lous voice, I could not but think of the changes of things, 
and the days of her youth, when the shrill fife, sounding 
from the walls of the Garrison, made a merry noise through 
the echoing hills. I asked myself, if she were to be cwried 
again to the deserted spot after her course of life, no doubt 
a troublesome one, would ttie silence appear to her the 
silence of desolation or of peace t 

After breakfitst we took a final leave of our hostess, and, 
attended by her hosband, again set forward on foot. My 
limbs were a little stiff, but the morning being uncommonly 
fine I did not fear to aim at the accomplishment of a plan 
we had laid of returning to Callander by a considerable 
circuit. We were to go over the mountains from Loch Ket- 
terine, a little below the ferry-house on the same side of 
the water, descending to Loch Yoil, a lake from which 
issues the stream that flows through Strath Eyer into Loch 
Labnaig. Our road, as is generally the case in passing 
from one vale into another, was through a settling between 
Uie hills, not far from a small stream. We had to climb 
considerably, the mountain being much higher than it ap- 
pears to be, owing to its retreating in what looks like a 
gradual slope from the lake, though we found it steep 
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enough in the climbiog. Our guide had h^en bom near 
Loch Voil, and he told us that at the head of the lake, if 
we would look about for it, we should see the burying- 
phtce of a part of hie family, the MacCrregors, a clan who 
had long posseased that district, a circumstance which he 
related with no unworthy pride of ancestry. We shook 
hands with him at parting, not without a hope of again 
entering his hut in company with others whom we loved. 

Ck)ntinuBd to walk for some time along the top of Uie 
hill, having the high mountains of Loch Voil before na, and 
Ben Lomond and the steeps of Loch Ketterine behind. 
Came to several deserted mountain huts or shiels, and rested 
for some time beside one of them, upon a hillock of its green 
plot of monumental herbage. William here conceived the 
notion of writing an ode apon the affecting subject of those 
relics of human society found in that grand and solitary 
region. The spot of ground where we sate was even beautiful, 
the grass being uncommonly verdant, and of a remarkably 
soft and silky texture. 

After this we rested no more till we came to the foot of 
the mountain, where there was a cottage, at the door of 
which a woman invited me to drink some whey : this I 
did, while William went to inqaire respecting the road at a 
new stone house a few steps further. He was told to cross 
the brook, and proceed to the other side of the vale, and 
that no further directions were necessaiy, for we should find 
onrselves at the head of the lake, and on a plain road which 
would lead us downward. We waded the river and crossed 
the vale, perhaps half a mile or mora The mountains all 
round are very high ; the vale pastoral and unenclosed, not 
many dwellings, and but few trees; the moimtains in 
general smooth near the bottom. They are in laige un- 
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brokea masBes, combining with tlie vale to give an impres- 
sion of bold simplicity. 

Near the bead of the lake, at some distance from' us, we 
discovered the burial-place of the MacGregors, and did not 
view it without some intereab, with its ornamental balls 
on the four comers of the wall, which, I daresay, have been 
often looked at with elevation of heart by our honest friend 
of Loch Ketterine. The lake is divided right across by a 
narrow slip of flat land, making a small lake at the head of 
the lai^ one. The whole may be about five miles long. 

As we descended, the scene became more fertile, our 
way being pleasantly varied — through coppices or open 
fields, and passing farm-houses, though always with an inter- 
mixture of uncultivated ground. It was harvest-time, and 
the fields were quietly — might I be allowed to say pensively J 
— enUvened by small companies of reapers. It is not un- 
common in the more lonely parts of the Highlands to see 
a single person so employed. The following poem was 
suggested to William by a beautifid sentence in Thomas 
Wilkinson's ' Tour in Scotland : ' '^ — 

Behold her single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass, 
Reaping and singing by herself — 
Stop here, or gently pass. 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
Oh ! listen, for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sonnd. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of travellers in some shady hatmt 
Among Arabian Sands ; 
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No Bweet«r Toice iru ever heard 
In spring-time from the cackoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

\ Will no one tell me what she sings 1 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago ; — 
Or is it some more humble lay — 
Familiar matter of to-day — 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been, and may be again 1 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden snng 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending; 
I listen'd till I had my fill. 
And as I mounted up the hill 
The mnaic in my heart I bore 
Long afler it was heard no more. 

Towards the foot of the lake, on the opposite side, which 
was more barren than that on which we travelled, was a 
bare road up a steep hill, which leads to Glen Finlas, for- 
merly a royal forest. It is a wild and rocky glen, as we 
had been told by a person who directed our notice to its 
outlet at Loch Achray. The stream which passes through it 
falls into that lake near the head. At the end of Loch 
Toil the vale is wide and populous— large pastures with 
many cattle, lai^ tracts of com. We walked downwards a 
little way, and then crossed over to the same road along 
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trhich we had trarelled from Loch Erne to Callander, 
being once again at the entrance of Strath Eyer. It might 
be aboat four or five o'clock in the afternoon ; we were ten 
miles from Callander, exceedingly tired, and wished heartily 
for the poor horse and car. Walked up Strath Eyer, and 
saw in dear air and sunshine what had been concealed 
from OS when we travelled before in the mist and rain. 
We found it less woody and rich than it had appeared to 
be, but, with all deductions, a very sweet valley. 

Not &r from Loch Lubnaig, though not in view of it, is 
a long Tillage, with two or three public-houses, and being 
in despair of reaching Callander that night without oveiv 
fatigue we resolved to stop at the most respectable-looking 
house, and, should it not prove wretched indeed, to lodge 
there, if there were beds for us : at any rate, it was necessary 
to take some refreshment. The woman of the house spoke 
with gentleness and civility, and had a good countenance, 
which reconciled me to stay, though I had been averse to 
the scheme, dreading the dirt usual in Scotch public-houses 
by the way-«ide. She said she had beds for us, and clean 
sheets, and we desired her to prepare them immediately. 
It was a two-storied house, light buOt, though in other 
respects no better than the huts, and — as all the slated cot- 
tages are — much more uncomfortable in appearance, except 
that there was a chimney in the kitchen. At such places 
it is fit that travellers should make up their minds to wait 
at least an hour longer than the time necessary to prepare 
whatever meal they may have ordered, which we, I may 
truly say, did with most temperate philosophy. I went to 
talk with the mistress, who was making barley cakes, which 
she wrought out with her hands as thin as the oaten bread 
we make in Cumberland. I asked her why she did not 
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use a rollmg-pin, and if it would not be much more con- 
venient, to which shB returned me no distinct answer, and 
seemed to give little attention to the question : she did not 
know, or that was what they were used to, or something 
of the sort It was a tedious process, and I thought could 
scarcely have been managed if the cakes had been as large 
as ours ; but they are considerably smaller, which is a great 
loss of time in the baking. 

This woman, whose common language was the Gaelic, 
talked with me a very good English, asking many questions, 
yet without the least appearance of an obtrusive or imper- 
tinent curiosity ; and indeed I must say that I never, in 
those women with whom I conversed, observed anything 
on which I could put such a construction. They seemed 
to have a faith ready for all; and as a child, when you are 
telling him stones, asks for ' more, more,' so they appeared 
to delight in being amused without effort of their own 
minds. Among other questions she asked me the old one 
over again, if I was married; and when I told her that I was 
not, she appeared surprised, and, aa if recollecting herself 
said to me, with a pious seriousness and perfect simplicity, 
' To be sure, there is a great promise for virgins in Heaven ;' 
and then she began to tell how long she had been married, 
that she had had a large family and much sickness and 
sorrow, having lost several of her children. We had clean 
sheets and decent beds. 

JFednesdat/, Sepkmber lith. — Bose early, and departed 
before break&st. The morning was diy, but cold. 
Travelled, as before, along the shores of Loch Lubnaig, and 
along the pass of the roaring stream of Leny, and reached 
CaUander at a little past eight o'clock. After breakfast set 
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off towards Stirling, intending to Bleep l^ere ; the distance 
eighteen miles. We were now entering upon a populous 
and more cultivated country, having left the mountains 
behind, therefore I shall have little to tell ; for what is 
most interesting in such a country is not to be seen in 
passing through it as we did. Half way between Callan- 
der and Stirling is the village of Doune, and a little further 
on we crossed a bridge over a pleasant river, the Teith. 
Above the river stands a rained castle of considerable size, 
upon a woody bank. We wished to have had time to go 
up to the ruin. Long before we reacted the town of 
Stirling, saw the castle, eingle, on its stately and com- 
manding eminence. The rock or hill rises &om a level phun; 
the print in Stoddart's book does indeed give a good notion 
of its form. The surrounding plain appears to be of a rich 
aoU, well cultivated. The crops of ripe com were abun- 
dant. We found the town quite fiill ; not a vacant room 
in the inn, it being the time of the asdzes : tiiere was no 
lodging for ns, and hardly even the possibility of getting 
anything to eat in a l^e-nook of the house. Walked up 
to the castle. The prospect from it is very extensive, and 
must be exceedingly grand on a fine evening or morning, 
with the lig^t of the setting or rising sun on the distant 
mountains, but we saw it at an unfavourable time of day, 
the mid-afternoon, and were not favoured by light and 
shade. The Forth makes most intricate and curious turn- 
ings, BO that it is difficult to trace them, even when you 
are overlooking the whole. It flows through a perfect level, 
and in one place cuts its way in the form of a large figure 
of dght, Stirling is the lai^est town we had seen in 
Scotland, except Glasgow. It is an old irregular place ; the 
streets towards the castle on one aide very steep. On the 
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other, the hill or rock rises &om the fields. The architecture 
of a part of the castle is very fine, and the whole building 
in good repair : some parts indeed, are modem. At 
Stirling we bought Bums'a Foems ia one Tolume, for two 
shiUii^ Went on to Falkirk, ten or eleven milea. I do 
not recollect anything remarkable after we were out of 
sight of Stirling Castle, except the Carron iron-works, seen 
at a distance ; — the sky above them was red with a fieiy 
light. In pasdng through a turnpike gate we were greeted 
by a Highland drover, who, with many others, was coming 
&om a fair at Falkirk, the road being covered all along 
with horsemen and cattle. He spoke as if we had been wdl 
known to him, asking us how we had fiired on our journey. 
We were at a loss to conceive why he should interest him- 
self about us, till he said he had passed us on the Black 
Mountain, near King's House. It was pleasant to observe 
the effect of solitary places in making men friends, and to 
see HO much kindness, which had been produced in such a 
chance encounter, retained in a crowd. No beds in the 
inns at Falkirk — every room taken up by the people come 
to the fiur. Lodged in a private house, a neat clean place 
— kind treatment &om the old man and his daughter. 

Thursday, S^tember I5tk. — ^Breakfasted at Linlithgow, a 
small town. The honse is yet shown fix)ni which the 
Eegent Murray was shot. The remains of a royal palace, 
where Queen Mary was bom, are of considerable extent ; 
the banks of gardens and fish-ponds may yet be distinctly 
traced, thon^ the whole surface is transformed into smooth 
pasturage where cattle graze. The castle stands upon a 
gentle eminence, the prospect not porticnlarly pleasing, 
though not otherwise ; it is bare and wide. The shell of 
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a small ancient chardi is atanding, into which are crammed 
modem pews, galleries, and pulpit — ver^ ugly, and discor- 
dant with the exterior. Nothing very interesting till we 
came to Edinbuirgh. Dined by the way at a small town 
or village upon a hill, the back part of the booses oq one 
side overlooking an extensive prospect over flat com fields. 
I mention this for the sake of a pleassjit hour we passed 
sitting OB the hank, where we read some of Bums's poems 
in the volume which we had bought at Stirling. 

Arrived at Edinburgh a little before sunset. As we 
^preached, the castle rock resembled that of Stirling — in 
the same manner appearing to rise from a plain of cnlti- 
vated ground, the Firth of Forth being on the other side, 
and not visible. Drove to the WMte Hart in the Grass- 
market, an inn which had been mentioned to us, and which 
we conjectured would better suit ue than one in a more 
fashionable part of the town. It was not noisy, and toler- 
ably cheap. Drank tea, and walked up to the Castle, 
which luckily was very near. Much of the daylight was 
gone, so that except it had been a clear evening, which it 
was not, we could not have seen the distant prospect. 

Friday, September 16tt. — The sky the evening before, as 
you may remember the ostler told us, had been ' gay and 
dull,' and this morning it was downright dismal : very 
dark, and promising nothing but a wet day, and before 
breakfast was over the rain began, though not heavily. We 
set out upon our walk, and went through many streets to 
Holyrood House, and thence to the hill called Arthur's 
Seat, a high hill, very rooky at the top, and below covered 
with smooUi turf, on which sheep were feeding. We 
climbed np till we came to St. Anthony's Well and Chapel, 
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as it is called, bat it is more like a hermitage tliaa a chapel, 
— a small rain, which from its situation is exceedingly inter- 
esting, though in itself not remarkable. We sate down on 
a stone not far from the chapel, overlooking a pastoral 
hollow as wild and soHtarjr as any in the heart of the High- 
land mountains ; there, instead of the roaring of torrents, 
we listened to the noises of the city, which were blended in 
one loud indistinct buzz, — a regular sound in the air, which 
in certain moods of feeling, and at certain times, might have 
a more tranquillizing effect upon the mind than those 
which we are accustomed to hear in such places. The 
castle rook looked exceedingly lai;ge through the misty air : 
a cloud of black smoke oveibung the city, which combined 
with the rain and mist to conceal the shapes of the houses, 
— an obscurity which added much to the grandeur of the 
sound that proceeded from it. It was impossible to think 
of anything that was little or mean, the goings-on of trade, 
the strife of men, or every-day city business : — the impres- 
sion was one, and it was visionary; like the conceptions of 
our childhood of Bagdad or Balsora when we have been 
reading the Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Though the 
r^ was very heavy we remained npon the hill for some 
time, then returned by the same road by which we had 
come, through green flat fields, formerly the pleasure-grounds 
of Holyrood House, on the edge of which stands the old 
roofless chapel, of venerable architecture. It is a pity that 
it should be suffered to fall down, for the walls appear to 
be yet entire. Very near to the chapel is Holyrood House, 
which we could not but lament has nothing ancient in its 
appearance, being sash-windowed and not an irregular piK 
It is very like a building for some national establishment, — 
a hospital for soldiers or sailors. You have a description 
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of it in Stoddart's Toar, therefore I need not tell you what 
we saw there. 

When we fonnd ourselves once again in the streets of 
the city, we lamented over the heavy rain, and indeed 
before leaving the hill, mnch as we were indebted to the 
accident of the rain for the peculiar grandeur and affecting 
wildness of thoae objects we aaw, we could not but regret 
that the Firth of Forth was entirely hidden from us, and 
all distant objects, and we strained our eyes till they 
ached, vainly trying to pierce through the thick mist. We 
walked industriously through the streets, street after street, 
and, in spite of wet and dirt, were exceedingly delighted. 
The old town, with its irregular houses, stage above stage, 
seen as we saw it, in the obscurity of a rainy day, hardly 
resembles the work of men, it is more like a piling up of 
rocks, and I cannot attempt to describe what we saw so 
imperfectly, but must say that, high as my expectations 
had been raised, the city of Edinburgh far surpassed all 
expectation. Gladly would we have stayed another day, 
but could not afford more time, and our notions of the 
weather of Scotland were so dismal, notwithstanding we 
ourselves had been so much favoured, that we had no hope 
of its mending. So at about six o'clock in the evening we 
departed, intending to sleep at an inn in the village of 
Boslin, about five mUes from Edinburgh. The rain con- 
tinued till we were almost at Koslin; but then it was quite 
dark, so we did not see the casUe that night. 

Satuirday, S^lember 17<A.— -The morning very fine. We 
rose early and walked through the glen of Boslin, past 
Hawthomden, and considerably further, to the house of 
Mr. Walter Scott at Lasswade. Boslin Castle stands upon 
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ft woody banJc above a stream, the Nortli Esk, too la^e, I 
thiok, to be called a brook, yet an inconsiderable river. 
We Idoked down upon the rnin firom higher gronnd. 
Near it stands the chapel, a most elegant building, a ruin, 
though the walls and roof are entire. I never passed 
through a more delicionB dell than the glen of Eoslin, 
though the water of the stream is dingy and muddy. The 
banks are rocky on each side, and hung with pine wood. 
About a mile from the castle, on the contrary side of the 
water, upon the edge of a very steep bank, stands Haw- 
thomden, the bouse of Drummond the poet, whither Ben 
Jonaon came on foot from London to visit his friend. We 
did hear to whom the house at present belongs, and some 
other particulars, but I have a very indistinct recollection 
of what waa told us, except that many old trees had been 
lately cut down. After Hawthomden tJie glen widens, 
ceases to be rocky, and spreads out into a rich vale, sca^ 
tered over with gentlemen's seats. 

Arrived at Lasswade before Mr. and Mrs. Scott had 
risen, and waited some time in a large sitting-room. 
Breakfasted with them, and stayed till two o'clock, and 
Mr. Scott accompanied us back almost to Boslin, having 
^ven ns directions respecting our Aitnre journey, and pro- 
mised to meet us at Melrose two days after.* 

We ordered dinner on our return to the inn, and 
went to view the inside of the chapel of Eoslin, which ia 
kept locked up, and so preserved from the injuries it might 
otherwise receive from idle boys ; but as nothing ia done 

* Sea Lodchut'i lAft of ScoU tat tui Bcconnt of this visit, ToL L p. 
402-7. Hr. L. ssya, ' I have diswii np the occoant of thin meeting ftom 
my recollection, jttitly of Hr, W.'b conTenction, putl]' from that of hii 
ditar's charming " Diary," vMcli he waa «o kind as to read to me on the 
14th Hay 1830. '—£(i. 
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to keep it together, it must in the end fall. The archi- 
tecture within is exquisitely beantifiil. The stone both of 
the roof and walls is sculptured with leayes and flowers, so 
delicately wrought that I could have admired them for 
hoois, and the whole of their groundwork is stained by 
time with the softeet colours. Some of those leaves and 
flowers were tinged perfectly green, and at one part the 
effect was moat exquisite : three or four leaves of a small 
fern, resembling that which we call adder's tongue, grew 
round a cluster of them at the top of a pillar, and the 
natural product and the artificial were so intermingled that 
at first it was not easy to distinguish the living plant from 
the other, they being of an equally determined green, though 
the fern was of a deeper shade. 

We set forward again after dinner. The afternoon was 
pleasant. Travelled through large tracts of ripe com, in- 
terspersed with laiger tracts of moorland — the houses at a 
considerable distance from each other, no longer thatched 
huts, but farm-hooses resembling those of the farming 
counties in England, having many corn-stacks close to 
them. Dark when we reached Peebles ; found a comfort- 
able old-fashioned public-house, had a neat parlour, and 
drank tea. 
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SIXTH WEEK. 



Sunday, Sepltmher 18&. — ^The town of Peebles is on the 
banks of the Tweed. After breakfast walked np the rirer 
to Neidpath Castle, about a mile and a half from the town. 
The castle stands upon a green hill, overlooking the Tweed, 
a strong square-towered edifice, neglected and desolate, 
thongh not in ruin, the garden overgrown with grass, and 
the high walls that fenced it broken down. The Tweed 
winds between green steeps, upon which, and close to 
the river side, large flocks of sheep pasturing ; higher still 
are the grey mountains; but I need not deecribe the scene, 
for William has done it better than I could do in a sonnet 
which he wrote the same day; the five last lines, at least, 
of his poem will impart to you more of the feeling of the 
phice than it would be possible for me to do : — 

Degenerate Douglass I thou unworthy Lord 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And lore of havoc (for with such disease 
Fame taxes him) that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees. 
Leaving an ancient Dome and Towets like these 
B^gai^d and outraged 1 Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees ; and oft with pain 
The Traveller at this day will stop and gaze 
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On wrongB which Nature sc&rcely wxsaa to heed; 
For ehelter'd pUces, boBoma, nooks, and bays, 
And the pure nountainB, and the gentle IVeed, 
And the green silent pastures yet remain. 

/ was spared any regret for the fellen woods when we 
were there, not then knowing the history of them. The 
soft low mountains, the castle, and the decayed pleasure- 
grounds, the scattered trees which have been left in differ- 
ent parts, and the read carried in a very beautiful line 
along the side of the hill, with the Tweed murmuring 
through the unfenced green pastures spotted with sheep, 
together composed an harmonious scene, and I wished for 
nothing that was not there. When we were with Mr. 
Scott he spoke of cheerful days he had spent in that castle 
not many years ago, when it was inhabited by Prefessor 
Ferguson and his family, whom the Dnke of Queensberry, 
its churlish owner, foreed to quit it. We discovered a 
very fine echo within a few yards of the bailding. 

The town of Peebles looks very pretty from the road in 
returning : it is an old town, built of grey stone, the same 
as the castle. Well-dressed people were going to church. 
Sent the car before, and walked ourselves, and while going 
along the main street William was called aside in a mys- 
terious manner by a person who gravely examined him — 
whether he was an Irishman or a foreigner, or what he 
was ; I suppose our car was the occasion of suspicion at a 
time when every one was talking of the threatened inva- 
sion. We had a day's journey before us along the banks 
of the Tweed, a name which has been sweet to my ears 
almost as far back as I can remember anything. After 
Uie first mile or two our road was seldom far from the 
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river, which flowed in gentlenees, though perhaps never 
silent ; the hilla on either side high and eometimes stony, 
bnt excellent paatarage for sheep. In some parts the vale 
was wholly of this pastoral character, in others we saw ex- 
tensive tracts of com ground, even spreading along whole 
hill-sidee, and without visible fences, which is dreary in a 
flat conntTf ; bnt there is no dreariness on the banks of the 
Tweed, — the hills, whether smooth or stony, uncultivated 
or covered with ripe com, had the same pensive so^eaa. 
Near the com tracts were large farm-houses, with many 
com-stacks ; the stacks and house and outr-houses together, 
I recollect, in one or two places npon the hills, at a little 
distance, seemed almost as large as a small village or ham- 
let. It was a clear autumnal day, without wind, and, 
being Sunday, the business of the harvest was suspended, 
and all that we saw, and felt, and heard, combined to ex- 
cite one sensation of pensive and still pleasure. 

Passed by several old halls yet inhabited, and others in 
ruin ; but I have hardly a sufficiently distinct recollection 
of any of them to be able to describe tiiem, and I now at 
this distance of time r^ret that I did not take notes. In 
one very sweet part of the vale a gate crossed the road, 
which was opened by an old woman who lived in a cottage 
close to it; I said to her, 'You live-in a very pretty place! ' 
' Yea,' she replied, ' the water of Tweed is a bonny water.' 
The lines of the hills are flowing and beautiful, the reaches 
of the vale long ; in some places appear the remtdns of a 
forest, in others you will see as lovely a combination of 
forms as any traveller who goes in search of the picturesque 
need desire, and yet perhaps without a single tree; or at 
least if trees there are, they shall be very few, and he 
shall not care whether they are there or not. 
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Tbe road took na through one loog vUlage, but I do not 
recollect any other; yet I think ve never had a mile's 
length before us without a houee, though seldom several 
cottages together. The loneliness of the scattered dwell- 
ings, the more stately edifices decaying or in ruin, or, if 
inhabited, not in their pride and freshness, aided the general 
effect of the gently varying scenes, which was that of ten- 
der pensivenees; no bursting torrents when we were there, 
but the murmuring of the river was heard distinctly, often 
blended with the bleating of sheep. In one place we saw 
a shepherd lying in the midst of a flock upon a sunny 
knoll, with his face towards the sky, happy picture of 
shepherd life. 

The trauBltions of this vale were all gentle except one, a 
scene of which a g^itloman's house was the centre, stand- 
ing low in the vale, the hills above it covered with gloomy 
fir plantations, and the appearance of the house itself, 
though it could scarcely be seen, was gloomy. There was 
an allegorical air — a person fond of Spenserwill understand 
me — ^in this nncheerfol spot, single in such a country, 
' The honse was lieari'd about with a black wood.' 

We have since heard that it is the residence of Lord 
Traquair, a Boman Catholic nobleman, of a decayed 
family. 

We left the Tweed when we were within about a mile 
and a half or two miles of Clovenford, where we were to 
lodge. Turned np the side of a hill, and went along sheep- 
grounds till we reached the spot — a single atone house, 
without a tree near it or to be seen from it. On our 
mentioning Mr. Scott's name the woman of the house showed 
us all possible civility, but her slowness was really amus- 
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ing. I Bhould suppose it ie a honse little frequented, for 
there is no appearance of an inn. Mr. Scott, who she told 
me was a veiy clever gentleman, ' goes there in the fishing 
season ;' but indeed Mr. Scott is respected everprhere : I 
believe that by favour of his name one might be hospitably 
entertained thronghout all the borders of Scotland. We 
dined and drank tea — did not walk out, for there was 
no temptation; a confined barren prospect from the 
window. 

At Clovenford, being so near to the Yarrow, we could 
not but think of the possibility of going thither, but came 
to the conclusion of reserving the pleasure for some future 
time, in consequence of which, after our return, William 
wrote the poem which I shall here transcribe : — 

From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell'd. 
Had trod t^e banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell'd. 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my winsome Marrow, 
* Whate'er betide we 'II turn aside 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.' 

' Let Yarrow Folk &ae Selkirk Town, 

Who have been buying, selling. 

Go back to Yarrow : — 'tis their own. 

Each Muden to her dwelling. 

On Yarrow's banks let herons feed. 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow. 

But we will downwards with the Tweed, 

Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 
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' There's (Jala Water, Leader HaaghB, 

Botli lying rigKt before Qs ; 

And Dryburgh, where with chimii^ Tweed 

The lintwhites sing in chorus. 

There 'a pleaaant Teviot Dale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and harrow. 

Why throw away a needful day, 

To go in fiearch of Yarrow t 

' What 'a Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark bills under 1 

There are a thousand such elsewhere, 

Afl worthy of your wonder.' 

Strange words they seem'd of slight and scon 

My true-love sigb'd for sorrow. 

And look'd me in tbe face to think 

I thus could apeak of Yarrow. 

' Oh ! green,' aaid I, ' aire Yarrow's Holms, 

And sweet is Yarrow flowing, 

Fair hangs the apple &ae the rock. 

But we will leave it growing. 

O'er hilly path and open Strath 

Well wander Scotland thorough, 

But though so near we will not turn 

Into the Dale of Yarrow, 

' Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 

The sweets of Bummill Meadow, 

The swan on still St. Mary's Lake 

Float double, swan and shadow. 

We will not see them, will not go, 

To-day nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 

There 's such a place as Yarrow. 
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' Be Yarrow atream unaeen, unknown, 
It must, or we ehall niB it, 
We have a vision of our own, 
Ah ! why should we undo it \ 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We '11 keep them, " winsome Marrow," 
For when we 're there, although 'tis fair, 
"Twill he another Yarrow. 

' IF care with freezing years should come, 

And wandering seem but folly, 

Should we he loth to stir &om home, 

And yet be melancholy. 

Should life be dull and spirits low, 

'Twin soothe us in our sorrow 

That earth has something yet to show — 

The bonny Holms of Yarrow." 

The next day we were to meet Mr. Scott, and again join 
the Tweed. I wish I could hare given you a better idea 
of what we saw between Peebles and this place. I have 
most distinct recollections of the effect of the whole day's 
journey ; but the objects are mostly melted together in my 
memory, and though I should recognise them if we revisit 
the place, I cannot call them out so as to represent them 
to you with distinctness. William, in attempting in verse 
to describe this part of the Tweed, says of it, 

More pensive in sunshine 

Than others in moonshine, 
which perhaps may give you more power to conceive what 
it is than all I have said. 

• See Appendix G, 
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Monday, S^tember IQtk — We rose early, and went to 
Melrose, six milee, before breakfaat. Aftai ascending a 
hill, descended, and overioolEed a dell, on the opposite side 
of which was an old mansion, surrounded with trees and 
steep gardens, a curious and pleasing, yet melancholy spot ; 
for the house and gardens were evidently going to decay, 
and the whole of the small deU, except near the house, 
was unenclosed and uncultivated, being a sheep-walk to 
the top of the hills. Descended to Gala Water, a pretty 
stream, but much smaller than the Tweed, into which the 
brook flows &om the glen I have spoken of. ^ear the 
Giala is a lai^ modem house, the situation very pleasant, 
but the old building which we had passed put to shame 
the fresh colouring and meagre outline of the new one. 
Went through a part of the village of Galashiels, pleasantly 
situated on the bank of the stream ; a pretty place it once 
has been, but a manufactory is established there ; and a 
townish bustle and ugly stone houses are fast taking place of 
the brown-roofed thatched cottages, of which a great number 
yet remain, partly overshadowed by trees. Left the Gala, 
and, after crossing the open country, came again, to the 
Tweed, and pursued our way as before near the river, per- 
haps for a mile or twoj till we arrived at Melrose. The 
valley for this short space was not so pleasing as before, 
the hills more broken, and though the cultivation was 
general, yet the scene was not rich, while it had lost its 
pastoral simplicity. At Melrose the vale opens ont wide ; 
hut the hills are high all round — single distinct risings. 
Atler breakfast we went out, intending to go to the Abbey, 
and in the street met Mr. Scott, who gave us a cordial 
greeting, and conducted us thither himself. He was here 
on his own ground, for he is familiar with aU that is 
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knoim of Uie antheatic histoiy of Melroee and the popolar 
tales connected with it. He pointed ont many pieces of 
beautiful sculpture in obscure comere which would have 
escaped our notice. The Abbey haa been built of a pale 
red stone; that part which was £rst erected of a very 
durable kind, the sculptured flowen and leaves and other 
minute ornaments being as perfect in many places as when 
first wrought. The min is of considerable extent, but unfor- 
tunately it is almost surrounded by insignificant houses, so 
that when you are close to it you see it entirely separated 
from many rural objects, and even when viewed from a 
distance the situation does not seem to be particulariy 
h^py, for the vale is broken and disturbed, and the 
Abbey at a distance from the river, so that you do not 
look upon them as companions of each other. And surely 
this is a national barbarism : within these beautifiil walls is 
the ugliest church that was ever beheld — if it had been hewn 
out of the side of a hill it could not have been more dismal ; 
there was no neatness, nor even decency, and it appeared 
to be so damp, and so completely excluded from fresh air, 
that it must be dangerous to sit in it; the floor is onpaved, 
and veiy rough. What a contrast to the beautifid and 
graceful order apparent in every part of the ancient dedgn 
and workmanship I Mr. Scott went with us into the 
gardens and orchard of a Mr. Biddel, from which we had 
a very sweet view of the Abbey throng trees, the town 
being entirely excluded. Dined with Mr. Scott at the 
inn ; he was now travelling to the assizes at Jedbnrgh in 
his character of Sheriff of SelMrk, and on that account^ as 
well as for his own sake, he was treated'with great respect, 
a small part of which was vouchsafed to us as his friends, 
thou|^ I could not persuade the woman to show me the 
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beds, or to make any sort of promiae till she was assured 
from the Sheriff himself that he had no objection to sleep 
in the same room with William. 

Tuesday, September 20th. — ^Mr. Scott departed veiy early 
for Jedboi^h, and we soon followed, intending to go by 
Dryburgh to Kelso. It was a fine morning. We went 
without breakfast, being told that there was a public-house 
at Dryburgh, The road was very pleasant, seldom out of 
sight of the Tweed for any length of time, though not 
often dose to it. The valley is not so pleasantly defined 
as between Peebles and Clovenford, yet so soft and beauti- 
ful, and in many parts pastoral, but that peculiar and 
pensive simplicity which I have spoken of before was 
wanting, yet there was a fertility chequered with wildness 
which to many travellers would be more than a compensa- 
tion. The reaches of the vale were shorter, the turnings 
more rapid, the banks often clothed with wood. In one 
place was a lofty scar, at another a green promontory, a 
small hill skirted by the river, the hill above irregular and 
green, and scattered over with trees. We wished we 
could have brought the ruins of Melrose to that spot, and 
mentioned this to Mr. Scott, who told us that the monks 
had first fixed their abode there, and raised a temporary 
boilding of wood. The monastery of Melrose was founded 
by a colony from Kievaux Abbey in Yorkshire, which 
building it happens to resemble in the colour of the stone, 
and I think partly in the style of architecture, but is much 
smaller, that is, has been much smaller, for there is not at 
Bievaux any one single part of the ruin so lai^ as the 
remains of the church at Metrose, though at Bievaux a far 
more extensive ruin remains. It is also much grander. 
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and the situation at preBent macb more beautiful, that 
min not having suffered like Mekose Abbey from the 
encroachments of a town. The architecture at Melrose is, 
I believe, superior in the exactness and taste of some of 
the minute ornamental parts ; indeed, it is impossible to 
conceive auTtbing more delicate than tbe workmanship, 
especially in the imitations of flowers. 

"We descended to Dryburgh after having gone a con- 
uderable way upon high ground. A heavy rain when we 
reached the village, and there was no public-house. A 
well-dressed, well-spoken woman courteously — shall I say 
charitably 1 — invited us into her cottage, and permitted us 
to make breakfast; she showed us into a neat parlour, 
furnished with prints, a mahogany table, and other things 
which I was surprised * t see, for her husband was only a 
day-labourer, but she had been Lady Buchan's waiting- 
maid, which acccounted for these luxuries and for a 
noticeable urbanity in her manners. All the cottages in 
this neighbourhood, if I am not mistaken, were covered 
with red tiles, and had chimneys. After break&st we set 
out in the rain to the ruins of Drybnrgh Abb^, which 
are near Lord Buchan's house, and, like Bothwell Castle, 
appropriated to the pleasure of the owner. We rang a 
bell at the gate, and, instead of a porter, an old woman 
came to open it through a narrow side-alley cut in a thick 
plantation of evergreens. On entering, saw the thatch of 
her hut just above the trees, and it looked very pretty, but 
the poor creature herself was a figure to iright^i a child, 
— bowed almost double, having a hooked nose and over- 
han^ng eyebrows, a complexion stuned brown with 
smoke, and a cap that might have been worn for months 
and never washed. No doubt she had been cowering over 
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her peat fire, for if she liad emitted smoke by her breath 
and through every pore, the odour could not have been 
stronger. This ancient woman, by right of office, attended 
OB to show off the curiositiea, and she had her tale aa 
perfect, though it was not quite so long a one, as the 
gentleman Svies, whom I remember to have seen at Blen- 
heim with his slender wand and dainty white clothes. 
The house of Lord Buchan and the Abbey stand upon a 
large flat peninsula, a green holm almost covered with 
fruit-trees. The niina of Dryburgh are much leas exten- 
sive than those of Melrose, and greatly inferior both in 
the architecture and stone, which is much mouldered away. 
Lord Buchan has trained pear-trees along the walls, which 
are bordered with flowers and gravel walks, and he has 
made a pigeon-house, and a fine room in the ruin, orna- 
mented with a curiously-assorted collection of busts of 
eminent men, in which lately a ball was given ; yet, de- 
ducting for all these improvements, which are certainly 
much less offensive than you could imagine, it is a 
very sweet ruin, standing so enclosed in wood, which the 
towers overtop, that you cannot know that it is not in a 
stat« of natural desolation till you are close to it. The 
opposite bank of the Tweed is steep and woody, but unfor- 
tunately many of the trees are firs. The old woman fol- 
lowed UB after the fashion of other guides, but being slower 
of foot than a younger person, it was not difficult to slip 
away from the scent of her poor smoke-dried body. She 
was sedulous in pointing out the curiosities, which, I doubt 
not, she had a firm belief were not to be surpassed in 
England or Scotland. 

Having promised us a sight of the largest and oldest 
yew-tree ever seen, she conducted ns to it ; it was a goodly 
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tree, but a mere dwarf compared with Beveral of our own 
country — not to speak of the giant of Lorton. We re- 
turned to the cottage, aad vaited some time in hopes that 
the rain would abate, but it grew worse and worse, and 
we were obliged to ^ve up our journey to Kelso, taking 
the direct road to Jedburgh. 

We had to ford the Tweed, a wide river at the crossing- 
place. It would have been impossible to drive the hone 
through, for he had not foi^tten the fnght at Conuel Feny, 
so we hired a man to lead us. After crossing the water, 
the road goes up the bank, and we had a beautiful view 
of the ruins of the Abbey, peering above the trees of the 
woody peninsula, which, in shape, resembles that formed 
by the Tees at Lickbum, but is considerably smaller. 
Lord Buchan's house is a very neat, modeet building, and 
almost hidden by trees. It soon began to rain heavily. 
Crossing the Teviot by a stone bridge — the vale in that 
part very wide — there was a great deal of ripe com, but a 
want of trees, and no appearance of richness. Arrived at 
Jedburgh half an hour before the Judges were expected 
out of Court to dinner. 

We gave in our passport — the name of Mr. Scott, the 
Sheriff — and were very civilly treated, but there was no 
vacant room in the house except the Judge's sitting-room, 
and we wanted to have a fire, being exceedingly wet and 
cold. I was conducted into that room, on condition that I 
would give it up the moment the Judge came &om Couri^ 
After I had put off my wet clothes I went up into a bed- 
room, and sate shivering there, till the people of the inn 
had procured lodgings for us in a private house. 

We were received with hearty welcome by a good woman, 
who, though above seventy years old, moved about as 
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briskly Eis if she was only seventeen. Those parts of the 
house which we were to occupy were neat and clean ; she 
showed me every comer, and, before I had been ten minutes 
in the house, opened her very drawers that I might see 
what a stock of linen she had ; then asked me how long 
we should stay, and said she wished we were come for three 
months. She was a moat remarkable person ; the alacrity 
with which she ran up-etairs when we rung the bell, and 
guessed at, and strove to prevent, our wants was surprising j 
she had a quick eye, and keen strong features, and a joy- 
ousnesa in her motions, like what used to be in old Molly 
when she was particularly elated. I found afterwards that 
she had been subject to fits of dejection and ill-health : we 
then conjectured that her overflowing gaiety and strength 
might in part; be attributed to the same cause as her former 
dejection. Her husband was deaf and infirm, and sate in 
a chair with scarcely the power to more a limb — an affect- 
ing contrast 1 The old woman said they had been a very 
hard-working pair ; they had wrought like slaves at their 
trade — her husband had been a carrier ; and she told me 
how they had portioned off their daughters with money, 
and each a feather-bed, and that in their old age they had 
laid out the little they conld spare in building and furnish- 
ing that bouse, and she added with pride that she had 
lived in her youth in the family of Lady Egerton, who 
was no high lady, and now was in the habit of coming to 
her house whenever she was at Jedburgh, and a hundred 
other things ; for when she once began with Lady Egerton, 
she did not know how to stop, nor did I wish it, for she 
was very entertaining. Mr. Scott sate with us an hour or 
two, and repeated a part of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
"WheQ he was gone our hosteEs came to see if we wanted 
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anything, and to wish ns good-nig^t. On all occadons 
her manners were governed by the same spirit : there vas 
no irithdrawing one's attention from her. We were bo 
much interested that William, long afterwards, thought it 
worth while to express in verse the sensations which she 
had excited, and which then remained as vividly in his 
mind as at the moment when we lost sight of Jedburgh : — 

Age 1 twine thy brows with &esh spring flowers, 

And call a train of laughing Hours ; 

And bid them dance, and bid them aing, 

And Thou, too, mingle in the Ring ! 

Tsike to thy heart a new delight ! 

If Hot, make merry in despite 

That one should breathe who scorns thy power. 

— But dance ! for under Jedborough Tower 

A Matron dwells who, tho' she bears 

Our mortal complement of years, 

Lives in the light of youthful glee, 

And she will dance and sing with thee. 

Nay ! start not at that Figure — there 1 
Him who is rooted to his Chair 1 
Look at him, look again ; for He 
Hath long been of thy Family. 
With legs that move not, if they can. 
And useless arms, a Trunk of Man, 
He sits, and with a vacant eye ; 
A Sight to make a Stranger sigh I 
Deaf, drooping, such is now his doom ; 
His world is in that single room — 
Is this a place for mirthful cheer t 
Can merry-making enter here J 
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The joyous Woman ie the Mate 
Of him in that forlorn estate ; 
He breathes a sublerraneouB damp ; 
But bright as Vesper shines her lamp, 
He is as mute as Jedboroagh Tower, 
She jocond as it was of yore 
With all its bravery on, in times 
When all alive with merry chimes 
Upon a aun-bright mom of May 
It roused the Vale to holiday. 

I pnuse tiiee, Matron 1 and thy due 
Is prase, heroic pr^e and true. 
With admiration I behold 
Thy gladness unsubdued and bold : 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The picture of a life well spent ; 
This do I see, and something more, 
A strength unthought of heretofore. 
Delighted am I for thy sake. 
And yet a higher joy partake : 
Our hunum nature throws away 
It6 second twilight, and looks gay, 
A Land of promise and of pride 
TJniblding, wide as life ie wide. 

Ah ! see her helpless Chatge ! endosed 
Within himself as seems, composed ; 
To fear of loss and hope of gain, 
The strife of happiness and pain — 
Utterly dead I yet in the guise 
Of little Infants when their eyes 
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Begin to follow to and fro 
The penoiu tliat before them go, 
He tracks her motions, quick or slow. 
Her buoyant spirits can prevail 
Wb^v common cheerfiilneaa would &iL 
She strikes npon him with the heat 
Of J11I7 snns ; he feels it sweet ; 
An animal delight, though dim I 
' Tis all that now remains for him ! 

I look'd, I ecauu'd her o'er and o'er, 

And, looking, wondered more and more : 

When suddenly X seem'd to espy 

A trouble in her strong black eye, 

A remnant of uneasy light, 

A flash of something over-bright ! 

Not long this mystery did detain 

My thoughts. She told in pensive strain 

That she had home a heavy yoke. 

Been stricken by a twofold stroke ; 

111 health of body, and had pined 

Beneath worse aUmenta of the mind. 

So be it ! — but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our Lord and Friend I 
Who &om disease and suffering 
As bad almost as Life can bring. 
Hath call'd for thee a second Spring ; 
Eepaid thee for that sore dislresB 
By no untimely joyousness ; 
Which makes of thine a blissful state ; 
And cheers thy melancholy Mate I 
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Wednesday, September 21s/. — The hoose where we lodged 
was aiiy, and even cheerfiil, though one of a line of houses 
bordering on the churchyard, which is the highest part of 
the town, overlooking a great portion of it to the opposite 
hills. The kirk is, as at Melrose, within the walla of a 
conventual church ; but the ruin is much less beautiful, 
and the church a very neat one. The churchyard waa full 
of graves, and exceedingly slovenly and dirty ; one moeb 
indecent practice I observed : several women brought their 
linen to the flat table-tombstones, and, having spread it 
upon them, began to batter as bard as they could with a 
wooden roller, a substitute for a mangle. 

Ailer Mr. Scott's business in the Courts was over, he 
walked with ns up the Jed — ' sylvan Jed ' it has been pro- 
perly called by Thomson — for the banks are yet very woody, 
though wood in large quantities has been felled within a 
few years. There are some fine red scars near the river, in 
one or two of which we saw the entrances to caves, said to 
have been used as places of refuge in times of insecurity. 

Walked up to Femiehurst, an old hall, in a secluded 
situation, now inhabited by fanners; the neighbouring 
ground had the wildness of a forest, being irregularly 
scattered over with fine old trees. The wind was tossing 
their branches, and sunshine dancing among the leaves, 
and I happened to exclaim, ' What a life there ia in trees ! ' 
on which Mr. Scott observed that the words reminded him 
of a young lady who had been bom and educated on an 
island of the Orcades, and came to spend a summer at Kelso 
and in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. She used to say 
that in the new world into which she was come nothing 
had disappointed her so much as trees and woods; she 
complained that they were lifeless, sUent, and, compared 
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with the grandeur of the ever-chang^g ocean, even insipid. 
At first I was surprised, but th^ next moment I felt that 
the impression was natural Mr. Scott said that she was 
a very sensible young woman, and had read much. She 
talked with endless rapture and feeling of the power and 
greatness of the ocean; and with the same passionate 
attachment returned to her native island without any pro- 
bability of quitting it again. 

The valley of the Jed is very Bolitaiy immediately under 
Femiehurst ; we walked down the river, wading almost up 
to the knees in fern, which in many parts overspread the 
forest-ground. It made me think of our walks at Allfoz- 
den, and of our own park — though at Femiehurst is no park 
at present — and the slim fawns that we used to startle &om 
their couching-places among the fern at the top of the 
lull We were accompanied on our walk by a young man 
from the Braes of Yarrow, an acquaintance of Mr. Scott's," 
who, having been much delighted with some of William's 
poems which he had chanced to see in a newspaper, had 
wished to be introduced to him ; he lived in the moat re- 
tired part of the dale of Yarrow, where he had a farm : 
' he was fond of reading, and well informed, but at first 
meeting as shy as any of our Grasmere lads, and not less 
rustic in his appearance. He had been in the Highlands, 
and gave me such an account of Loch Eannoch as made 
us regret that we had not persevered in our journey thither, 
especially as he told us that the bad road ended at a very 
little distance from the place where we had turned back, 
and that we should have come into another good road, con- 
tinued all along the shore of the lake. He also mentioned 
that there was a very fine ^iew from the steeple at Dunkeld. 
■ W. LaidlHv. Se« Scott's lAft, vol. L 
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The town of Jedburgh, in returning &loDg the road, aa it 
is seen through the gently winding narrow valley, looks 
exceedingly heautifiil on its low eminence, surmounted by 
the conventual tower, which is arched over, at the summit, 
by light stone-work resembling a coronet ; the effect at a 
distance is very graceful The hills all round are high, 
and rise rapidly from the town, which though it stands 
oonsideiably above the river, yet, from every side except 
that on which we walked, appears to stand in a bottom. 

We had our dinner sent from the inn, and a bottle of 
wine, that we might not disgrace the Sheriff, who supped 
with us in the evening, — stayed late, and repeated some of 
his poem. 

Thursday, SepUmker 32rf. — After breakfast, the minister, 
Dr. Somerville, called upon us with Mr. Scott, and we went 
to the manse, a very pretty honse, with pretty gardens, and 
in a beautiful situation, though close to the town. Dr. 
S^onerville and his fiimily complained bitterly of the devas- 
tation that had been made among the woods within view 
from their windows, which looked up the Jed. He con- 
ducted us to the church, which under his directions has 
been lately repaired, and is a very neat place within. Dr. 
Somerville spoke of the dirt and other indecencies in the 
chnrchyard, and said that he had taken great pains to put 
a stop to them, but wholly in vain. The business of the 
assizes closed this day, and we went into Court to hear 
the Judge pronounce his charge, which was the most curious 
specimen of old woman's oratory and newspaper-paragraph 
loyalty that was ever heard. When all was over they 
returned to the inn in procession, as they had come, to the 
sound of a trumpet, the Judge first, in his robes of red, 
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tJie Sheriffs next, in l&rge cocked hats, and inferior officers 
foUowing, a show not much calculated to awe tlie beholders. 
AAer this ve went to the inn. The landlady and her 
sister inquired if we had been comfortable, koA. lamented 
that they had not had it in their power to pay us more 
attention. I began to talk with them, and found out that 
they were from Cumberland : they knew Captain and Mrs. 
Wordsworth, who had frequently been at Jedburgh, Mrs. 
Wordsworth's sister having married a gentleman of that 
neighbourhood. They spoke of them with great pleasure. 
I returned to our lodgings to take leave of the old woman, 
who told me that I had behaved ' very discreetly,' and 
seemed exceedingly sorry that we were leaving her so 
soon. She had been out to buy me some pears, saying 
that I must take away some ' Jedderd ' pears. We learned 
afterwards that Jedburgh ia famous in Scotland for pears, 
which were first cultivated there in the gardens of die 
monks. 

Mr. Scott was very glad to part from the Judge and his 
retinue, to travel with us in our car to Hawick; his 
servant drove his own gig. The landlady, very kindly, 
had put up some sandwiches and cheese-cakes for me, and 
all the family came out to see as depart. Passed the 
monastery gardens, which are yet gardens, where there are 
many remarkably large old pear-trees. We soon came into 
the vale of Teviot, which is open and cultivated, and 
scattered over with hamlets, villages, and many gentlemen's 
seats, yet, though there is no inconsiderable quantity of 
wood, you can never, in the wide and cultivated parte of 
the Teviot, get rid of the impression of barrenness, and the 
fir plantations, which in this part are numerous, are for 
ever at war wiUi simplicity. One beautiful spot I recol- 
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lect of a different cbaractier, which Mr. Scott took us to see 
a few yards from the road, A stone bridge crossed the 
water at a deep and still place, called Home's Pool, from 
a contemplative schoolmaster, who had lived not far from 
it, and was accustomed to walk thither, and spend much 
of his leisure near the river. The valley was here narrow 
and woody, Mr. Scott pointed out to us Euberslaw, 
Minto Crags, and every other remarkable object in or near 
the vale of Teviot, and we scarcely passed a house for 
which he had not some story. Seeing us look at one, 
which stood high on the hill on the opposite side of the 
river, he told us that a gentleman lived there who, while 
he was in India, had been struck with the fancy of making 
his fortune by a new speculation, and so set about collect- 
ing the gods of the country, with infinite pains and no little 
expense, expecting that he might sell them for an enormous 
price. Accordingly, on his return they were offered for 
sale, but no purchasers came. On the failure of this 
scheme, a room was hired in London in which to exhibit 
them as a show ; but alas 1 nobody would come to see ; 
uid this curious assemblage of monsters is now, probably, 
quietly lodged in the vale of Teviot. The latter part of 
this gentleman's history is more affecting : — he had an only 
daughter, whom he had accompanied into Spain two or 
three years ago for the recovery of her health, and so for a 
time saved her fr«m a consumption, which now again 
threatened her, and he was about to leave his pleasant 
residence, and attend her once more on the same errand, 
afraid of the coming winter. 

We passed through a village, whither Leyden, Scott's 
intimate friend, the author of Scenes of Infancy, was used 
to walk over several miles of moorland country every day 
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to Bchool, a poor barefooted boy. He is now in India, ap- 
plying Limaelf to the study of Oriental literature, and, I 
doubt not, it is bis dearest thought that be may come and 
end his days upon tbe banks of Teviot, or some other of 
the Lowland streama — for be is, like Mr. Scott, passionately 
attached to the district of tbe Borders. 

Arrived at Hawick to dinner ; the inn is a lai|;e old bouse 
with waUe above a yard thick, formerly a gentleman's house. 
Did not go out this evening. 

Friday, Seplember 33if. — Before breakfast, walked with 
Mr. Scott along a high road for about two miles, up a bare 
failL Hawick is a small town. From the top of the bill 
we bad an extensive view over the moors of Liddiedale, 
and saw tbe Cheviot Hills. We wished we could have 
gone with ib. Scott into some of the remote dales of this 
country, where in almost every house be can find a home 
and a hearty welcome. But alter breakfast we were obliged 
to part with him, which we did with great regret : he 
would gladly have gone with us to Langholm, eighteen 
miles further. Our way was through the vale of Teviot, 
near the banks of the river. 

Passed Branxholm Hall, one of the mansions belonging 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, which we looked at with par- 
ticular interest for Uie sake of Uie Lay of the Last MinstreL 
Only a very small part of the original building remains : 
it is a large strong house, old, hut not ancient in its ap- 
pearance — stands very near the river-side; tbe banks 
covered with plantations. 

A little further on, met the Edinburgh coach with 
several passengers, the only stage-coach that had passed us 
in Scotland. Coleridge had come home by that conv^- 
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ance only a few daya before. The quantity of iirable land 
gradnally diminiglieB, and the plantations become fewer, 
till at last the river flows open to the Bun, mostly through 
nnfenced and nntilled groimda, a soft pastoral district, both 
the hills and the valley being scattered over with sheep : 
here and there was a single farm-house, or cluster of houses, 
and near them a portion of land covered with ripe com. 

Near the head of the vale of Teviot, where that stream 
is bat a small rivulet, we descended towards another valley, 
by another small rivnlet Hereabouts Mr, Scott had 
directed us to look about for some old stumps of trees, said 
to be the place where Johnny Armstrong was hanged ; but 
we could not find them out. The valley into which we 
were descending, thou^, for aught I know, it is unnamed 
in song, was to ns more interesting than the Teviot itself. 
Not a spot of tilled ground was there to break in upon its 
pastoral simplicity ; the same soft yellow green spread from 
the bed of the streamlet to the hill-tops on each side, and 
sheep were feeding everywhere. It was more close and 
rample than the upper end of the vale of Teviot, the valley 
being much narrower, and the hills equally high and not 
broken into parts, but on each side a long range. The 
graas, as we had first seen near Crawfordjohn, had been 
mown in the different places of the open ground, where it 
might chance to be best ; but there was no part of the 
surface that looked perfectly barren, as in those tracts. 

We saw a single stone house a long way before ns, 
which we conjectured to be, as it proved, Moss Paul, the 
inn where we were to bait. The scene, with this single 
dwelling, was melancholy and wild, but not dreary, though 
there was no tree nor shrub ; the small streamlet glittered, 
the hills were populous with sheep ; but the gentle bend- 
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ing of the valley, and the coireapondent aoftness in the 
forms of the hUla, were of themselves enough to delight the 
eye. At Mobs Panl we fed our horse ; — several travellers 
were drinking whisky. We neither ate nor drank, for 
TO had, with our usual foresight and frugality in travelling, 
saved the cheese-cakes and sandwiches which had been 
given us by our countrywoman at Jedburgh the day before. 
After Moss Paul, we ascended considerably, then went down 
other reaches of the valley, much less interesting, stony and 
barren. The country afterwards not peculiar, I should 
think, for I scarcely remember it. 

Arrived at Langholm at about five o'clock. The town, 
as we approached, from a hill, looked very pretty, the 
houses being roofed with blue slates, and standing close to 
tiie river £sk, here a large river, that scattered its waters 
wide over a stony channel. The inn neat and comfortable 
— exceedingly clean : I could hardly believe we were still 
in Scotland. 

After tea walked out ; crossed a bridge, and saw, at a 
little distance up the valley, Langholm House, a villa of the 
Dnke of Buccleuch : it stands upon a level between the 
river and a steep hill, which is planted with wood. Walked 
a considerable way up the river, but could not go close to 
it on account of the Duke's plantations, which are locked 
up. When they ended, the vale became less cultivated ; 
the view through the vale towards the hills very pleasing, 
though bare and cold. 

Saturday, SepUmber 24fi, — Eoae veiy early and travelled 
about nine miles to Longtown, before breakfast, along the 
banks of the Esk. About half a mile from Langholm 
crossed a bridge. At this part of the vale, which is narrow, 
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the Bteepe are covered with old oaks and every variety of 
trees. Onr road for some time through the wood, then 
came to a more open country, ezceedin^y rich and popu- 
loQB ; the banks of the river frequently rocky, and hung 
with wood ; many gentlemen's houses. There was the 
same rich variety while the river continued to flow through 
Scottish gronnds ; bat not long after we had passed through 
the last turnpike gate in Scotland and the first in England 
— but a few yards asunder — the vale widens, and its 
aspect was cold, and even dreary, though Sir James 
Graham's plantations are very extensive. His house, a 
laige building, stands in this open part of tbe vale. Long- 
town was before us, and ere long we saw the well-remem- 
bered guide-post, where the circuit of our six weeks' travels 
had begun, and now was ended. 

We did not look along the white line of the road to 
Solway Moss without some melancholy emotion, though we 
had the fair prospect of the Cumberland mountains full in 
view, with the certainty, barring accidents, of reaching our 
own dear home the next day. Breakfasted at the 
Graham's Arms. The weather had been very fine from 
the time of onr arrival at Jedburgh, and this was a very 
pleasant day. The sun ' shone fair on Carlisle walls ' 
when we first saw them from the top of the opposite bill. 
Stopped to look at the place on the sand near the bridge 
where Hatfield had been executed. Put up at the same inn 
as before, and were recognised by the woman who had 
waited on us. Everybody spoke of Hatfield as an injured 
man. After dinner went to a village six miles further, 
where we slept. 

Svnday, S^tanier 25th, 1803. — A beaulofiil autumnal 
s 
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day. Breakfasted at a public-bouse by tbe road-aide; 
dined at Tbrelkeld ; arrived at home between eight and 
nine o'clock, where we found Maiy in perfect health, 
Joanna Hutchinson with her, and little John asleep in the 
clothes-basket by the fire. 



Flt, some kind spirit, fly to Grasmere Vale ! 

Say that we come, and come by this day's light ; 

Glad tidings ! — spread them over field and height, 

But, chiefly, let one Cottage hear the tale ! 

There let a mystery of joy prevwl. 

The kitten frolic with unruly might. 

And Kover whine as at a second sight 

Of near-approaching good, that will not fail ; 

And from that Infant's face let joy appear; 

Yea, let our Mary's one companion child. 

That hath her six weeks' solitude beguiled 

With intimations manifold and dear. 

While we have wander'd over wood and wild — 

Smile on its Mother now with bolder cheer ! 
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'AtuI liini ond/sor.'— Pjab 11. 
Teb entira Poem as given in tbe vorki of the Poet atands that :■ - 
TO THE SONS OP BURN9, 

'The Poet'i grwe <■ In & comer of the chnrohyud. We looked nt It with 
meleucliolr lud painful nflecUona, repeating to euh otber hie own veiKe — 
" Ii tliere K num Hhoee jodgmeut dcu-.'elc' 

Bxlract }">» Ui ImunaX oSmn ftUow-TraiMlbr 

lint crowded obelieka and nrnt 

I sought the untimely grave of Bums ; 

Sons of the Bwd, my heart atill mounu 

With aorrow true ( 
And more would griere, but that it toma 

Trembling to yon ] 

Through twilight ahadea of good Mid iU 

Te now ore panting up life'a liill , 

And more than common atrength and ikiQ 

Mart f e display ; 
If ye would give the better will 

Ita lawful away. 
Hath Nature strung your nerves to bear 
Intemperance with leas harm, beware I 
Snt if the Poet's wit ye ahare, 

Like him can speed 
The aocial honr^f tenfold care 

There will be need ; 

For honest men delight will take 
To spare your failing for his sake, 
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mn fl«ttar yI>I^— ud fool ud lako 

Your Btepa punae ; 
And of f oar Fftther's lutme will make 

A nura for yon. 
Far from their noiiy haun-ta retire, 
And add your Toioei to the quire 
That Muctiff the oottage fire 

With aervice meet ; 
niere aeek the geniiu of your Siie, 

Hi* spirit greet ; 
Or where, 'mid ■ lonely }ieights and how*,' 
He paid to Nature tuneful vow* ; 
Or wiped hi* honourable bniwi 

Bedewed with toil. 
While reaper* itrore, or boay plough* 

Upturned the toil ; 
Hi* jndgment with benignant my 
Shall guide, hi* fancy cheer, youi way; 
But ne'er to a sedactive lay 

Let faith be given ; 
Nor deem that ' light which lead* astniy, 

I* light from Heaven,' 
Let no mean hope yonr Bonis enalave ; 
Be independent, generou*, brave ; 
Yonr Father anch example gave. 

And sach revere ; 
But be admoni*hed by hi* grave, 

And think, and fear I 

Two other Foemi on the same mt^ect may fitly be inserted in this place, 
thoDgh, M appear* from the Poet's notes, one of them at leaat belong* to 
a later date. 

AT THE 6RA.TE OF BUBNS. 1803. 



I BHITSB, Spirit fierce and bold. 
At thon^t* of what I now behold ; 
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A> vspoun breathed from dnngeoni cold 

Striks pleMure dead. 
So ndnew cornea from out the mould 

Where Buma ia htid. 
And have I then thy tmnea ao titsc,\ 
And thon forbidden to appear! 
Aa if it were thyaelf that 'a here, 

I ahrink with pun ; 
And both my wiahes and my fear 

Alike are raio. 
Off weight — nor preM on weight 1 — away 
Dark tlioughta I — they came, bat not to «tay; 
With chastened Eeelinga would I pay 

The tribute dne 
To him, and aoght that hide* hia clay 

From mortal view. 

Freah aa the Sower, whote modest worth 
Ho aang, hia genins ' glinted ' forth, 
Boae like a star that touching earth, 

For ao it aeema, 
Doth glorify ita humble birth 
With matchleaa beami. 
The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow. 
The atruggling heart, where be they now I — 
Fall soon ths Aapirant of the plough. 

The prompt, the brave, 
Slept^ with the obeoureat, in the low 

And aileot grave. 
I mourned with thonaanda, bat m one 
More deeply grieved, for He wm gone 
Whoce light I hailed when fint it shone, 

And ahowed my youth 
How Verae may build a prinoely throne 

On humble truth. 
Alas 1 where'er the current tenda, 
Hegret pnraoea and with it blend*, — 
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"Bxi^fft Oriffel's hoM7 top aaoendc 

Bj Skiddaw wen, — 
Neighbour! we were, and Wing friends 

We toigbt have been ; 
Tnie frieDdl thon^ diTenely inclinad ; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind. 
Where the main fihret are entwined. 

Through Natnre'i skill. 
May even by oontraries be joined 

More doielj etilL 

The tear will start, and let it flow ( 
Thoa ' poor Inhabitant below,' 
At thit dread moment — even ao — 

Might we together 
Have Bate and talked where gowane blow, 

Or on wild heather. 
What treaanrea wonld have then been placed 
Within my reach ; of knowledge graoed 
By fanoy what a rich repast I 

Bnt why go on ? — 
Oh ! apare to aweep^ thou moorofol blast. 

His grave grass-grown. 
There, too, a Son, his joy and pridi^ 
(Not three weeks post the Stripling died,) 
lies gathered to his Fatber'a aide, 

Sonl-moving sight I 
Yet one to which is not denied 

Some aad delight. 
For he is safc^ a quiet bed 
Hath early found among the dead, 
Harboqred where none can be misled. 

Wronged, or distrest ; 
And snrely here it may be said 

That tuch are blest. 
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Mfty He who h*lloireth the pUo« 

Wliere Mia u laid, 
B«aeive th^ SpiHt in the embntce 

For whiob it pnjed I 

Sigbiug T turned away ; but ere 
Night fen I heud, or teemed to hear, 
Unaic that sorrow comes not near, 

A ritaal hymn, 
Chftuted in lore that casts ont fear 

By Seraphim. 

From the notes appended to the latest editions of Wordsworth's works, 
it appears that the preceding poem, ' though /sU *t the time, was not 
composed till oiaiif jean atterwonte.' 

THOUGHTS 

HSAK THS pon^ aniDEHOI. 

Too frail to keep the h^ty tow 

That must have followed when hi* brow 

Was wreathed — ' The Vision ' tells na how — 

With boUy spray. 
He faultered, drifted to and fro, 

And passed away. 

Well might sach thonghta, dear Sister, throng 
Our minds when, lingering all too long, 
Orer the grave of Boms we hung 

In social grief — 
Indulged M if it wore a wrong 

To seek relief. 

Bnt, leaving each nnqniet thems 
Where gentlest jndgments may misdeem. 
And prompt to welcome every gleam 

Of good and fair, 
Let Ui beside this limpid Stream 

Breathe hopeful air. 
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Enongb of ■orrow, wreck, and blight ; 
lliink nitber of those mmneDttl bright 
Wlieu to the couBciooBiiBU of right 

Hi* conrae wu bue. 
When 'Wiadom prospered in hii ught, 

And Virtoe grew. 
fsH, freely let our hearta expand, 
Freelf u in youth's seMon bland, 
When tide by eide, his Book in ii&nd, 

We wont to itrsj, 
Ooi' pleaeim varTing at command 

Of' each sweet Lay. 
How oft inspired most he hare trod 
These pathways, yon far-atretching road ! 
There lurks his home ; in that Abode, 

With mirth ekte. 
Or in his nobly-peiudve mood. 

The Rustic aate. 
Prond thoogbta tb»t Image OTsrawe^ 
Sef ore it humbly let ns pause. 
And ask of Nature, from what cause. 

And by what rules 
She trained her Botdb to WW applaose 

That shames the Schools. 
Throngh busiest street and loneliest glen 
Are felt the Sashes of his pen ; 
He rules 'mid winter snows, and when 

Bees fill their hives ; 
Deep in the general heart of men 

His power survives. 

What need of fields in some far dime 
Wbere Heroes, Sages, Bards sublime, 
And all that fetched the flowing rhyme 

From genuine spiinga, 
Shall dwell together till old Hme 

folds up his winpt 
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Sweet Meroy ! to the gstoi of Heaveii 
Thii Mliutrel lead, hii siiu forgiren ; 
Tlie meful oonflict, the heart riveu 

With Tain endeavoar, 
And memory of Earth's hitter leaveD, 

Effaced for ever. 
Bnt why to Him confine the prayer, 
When kindred thoughts and yeaminga hear 
On the frail heart the porest share 

With all that lire !— 
The beet of what we do and are, 

Jurt God, forgive ! 



APPENDIX B. 

' The Water/aU, Cora Linn.'—TiDs 36. 

Thi following poem helongs to the gertea entitled Memarialt of a Toar 
in SeoOand, 1S14. It is hi a later, not better, nunner than those of 1803. 
FreHzed to it in the later edlHona of the Poet's works ore theae words : ' I 
had seen this celebrated waterfall twice before. Bnt the feelinga to which 
it hod g^vBn birth were not ezpreeeed till they recurred in presence of the 

COMPOSBD AT CORA LINN, 



AD orer his dear Coantry ; left the deeds 
Ot WalUce, like a ttailj of ghosts, 
- To people Uis steep rocki and river banks, 
Ber oatanl sanctaaileB, with a local aonl 
Ot Independence and stem llbertr.'— J(3. 

LoKD of the vale [ aEtoonding Flood ; 
The dullest leaf in this thick wood 
Qoakea — conaoioua of thy power ; 
The caves reply with hollow moan ; 
And vibrates to its central atone, 
Yon time-cemented Tower I 
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And jet how fur the niral Mene ! 
For thoD, O ClTde, hut ever been 
Beneficent u Btroiig ; 
neMed in tefreahing dewi to rteep 
The little trembling flcnrera that peep 
Thy ahelTing rocks ftmong. 

Hence all who lore their conntrjr, lore 
To look on thee— delight to rove 
Where they thy Toioe con hear ; 
And, to the pktriot-irBtTior's Shade, 
Lonl of the vale 1 to Heroes laid 
In dnit, that Toioe ia dear 1 

Along thy bank*, at dead of night. 
Sweep* Tiaibly the Wallace Wight ; 
Or standi, in warlike vert. 
Aloft, beneath the moon's pale beam, 
A Champion worthy of the itream, 
Toa grey tower's living oreat I 

But elands and en tious darkneas hide 
A Form not doubtfolly descried : — 
Their transient mission o'er, 
say to what blind region flee 
XtixKa Shapes of awful phantasy ! 
To what untrodden shore I 
Less than divine command they spnni ; 
But this we from the mountains leam, 
And this the valleys show ; 
That never will they deign to hold 
Conunnnion where the heart is eold 
To human weal and woe. 
The man of abject soul in vain 
Shall walk the Marathooiao plMn ; 
Or thrid the shadowy gloom. 
That still invests the guardian Pass, 
Where stood, sublime, Leonidaa 
Devoted to the tomb. 
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"Sat d«em that it c&n nnglit btuI 
For andi to glide with oar or Mil 
BeDMth the pioj wood. 
Where Tell once drew, bjr Uri's lake, 
Hia vengefnl shafta — prepared to elskc 
Their thirst in Tj^noits' blood. 



APPENDIX a 

'Povtnd out thetevena.' — Paqb139. 

ADDRESS TO KILCHUBN CASTLE. 

Child of load-throated War I the monotuii Stream 

Boan in thy hearing ; bat thy how of Te«t 

It come, and thon art silent in thy age ; 

Save when the wind sweeps bf and soondi are oanght 

Ambigauus, neither wholly thine nor theirs. 

Oh I there is life that breathes not ; Powers there are 

That touch each other to the qaick in nodes 

Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive. 

No Bonl to dream ol What art Thon, from care 

Cast oS — abandoned by thy ragged Sire, 

Nor by soft Peace adopted ; though, in place 

And in dimension, such that thoo might'at seem 

Bnt a mere footetool to yon sovereign Lord, 

Huge Cmachon, (a thing that meaner hilln 

Might crash, nor know that it had suffered barm ;) 

Yet he, not loth, in favoor cf thy claims 

To reverence, soapends hia own ; submitting 

All that the Ood of Nature hath conferred, 

AH that he holds in common with the stan. 

To the memorial majesty of Time 

Impersonated in thy calm dfecay I 

Take, than, thy teat. Vicegerent nnreproved 1 

Now, while a farewell gleam of evening light 

li fondly lingering on thy shattered front, 
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JXi thon, in tnm, Ira paramannt ; and nile 
Over the pomp and beauty of a «oene 
Wlioae moimtami, toireitta, lake, and woods, unite 
To pay thee homage ; aod with these are joined, 
In willing admiration and respect. 
Two Hearts, which in thy p«senoe might be caiQed 
, Yonthful as Spring. — Shade of departed Power, 
Skeleton of unfleshed hnmanit;. 
The obranicle were welcome that ahonld call 
Into the compass of distinct regard 
The fauls and strogglet of thy infant yeara ! 
Ton foaming flood seems motionleas as ice \ 
Ita dizzy turboleDce eludes the eye, 
IVozen by distance ; so, majestio Pile, 
To the perception of this Age, appear 
Thy fierce beginnings, softened and unbdned 
And quieted in character — the strife. 
The pride, the fury UDControllable, 
Lost on the aerial heights of the Crusades I 

' The first three tinea were thrown off at the moment I first caoght sight 
of the ruin from a small qmlnenca by the wayside \ the rest was added 
maoj years after.'— ITimtooortA'* hifa. 



APPETTDIS D. 

'Lxh imm.'— Paoe 185. 
THE BUND HIGHLAND BOY. 



' The itorr was told me by Geoige Msckreth, (or m»ny ; 
iTumeM. H« had been ui «ye-«1tnesB of Uie occDmnita. The tmhI in realllr 
ru a waatdng-tub, which the little Telloir had met with on the ihote ot th« locb.' 

Now we are tired of boisterons joy, 
Have romped enongh, my little Boy I 
Jane bangs her head upon my breast. 
And you shall bring yoor stool and rest ; 
This comer is yonr own. 
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There I t(^ yoor seat, and 1st me see 
Tlwt 70D can liaten quietly : 
And, aa I promiied, I will tell 
That strange adventure -which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 

A Highla'aA Bof ! — why call him not 
BecatiBe, my Darlioga, ye mn«t kaow 
That, nnder hilli whiah riie like towers, 
Far higher hills than these of onn I 
He from his birth had lived. 

He ne'er had aeen one earthly sight, 
The sun, the day; the stars, the night; 
Or tree, or butterSy, or flower. 
Or fish in stream, or bird in bower. 
Or woman, man, or ohUd. 

And yet he neither drooped nor pined. 
Nor hod a melanoholj mind ; 
For Ood took pity on the Boy, 
And was his friend ; and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 

His Uother, toi^ no donbt, aboye 
Her other children him did love : 
For, was she here, or was she there, 
She thought of him with constant oare^ 
And more than mother't love. 

And proui she was of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan ploid. 
And bomtet with a feather g^r, 
To Eirk he on the sabbath day 

Went hand in hand with her, 

A dog too, had he ; not for need. 
But one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friendsi and left 
Without a better guide. 
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And then the bagpipea h« could blow — 
And thiu from honae to houie wonld go ; 
And all wero pleaaed to hear and see. 
For none made awwter melody 

Than did the poor blind Boy. 

Tet he bad many a rettle«a dream ; 
Both when he heard the eagles scream. 

And when he heard the torrentt roar, 
And heard the water beat tbe ihore 

Near which their cottage stood. 
Bedde a lake their cottage atood, 
Kot email like oura, a peocefal flood ; 
But one of mighty tiM, and atrange ; 
That, rough or amooth, ia full of changc^ 

And atiiring in ita bed. 

For to thia lake, by night and day. 
The great Sea-water finda ita way 
Through long, long winding* of the bill* 
And driakt «p all the pretty rill* 
And rivers large aad atroog : 

Then hnrriea baok the road it oame — 
Betaros, on errand still the same ; 

Thii did it when the earth waa new ; 
And this for evermora will do, 

As long aa earth shall last. 

And, with the coming of the tide. 
Come boata and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepberd* with their flocks 
Bring tales of dittant laoda. 

And of those tales, whate'er they were, 
The blind Boy always had his share ; 
Whether of mighty town*, or valei 
With warmer snna and softer gales. 
Or wonders of the Deep. 
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Yet more it pleaaed him, more it itiired. 
When from the water-sido he heud 
The ahouting, and the jolly cheers j 
The buitle of the mariaen 

In atillneu or in atonu. 
Bat what do hia deairea avail I 
For He most never handle uil ; 
Nor monut the ma«t, nor row, nor float 
In Mulor'a ahip, or fisher'a boat, 

Upon the rocking waveo. 

Hi* Mother often thought, and laid. 
What ain would be upon her head 
If ahe should suffer this : ' My Sou, 
Whate'er you do, leave this nudone ; 
The danger U ro great' 

Thus lived he by Loch-Leven's aide 
StUl loUDding with the aonnding tide. 
And heard the billows leap and dance. 
Without a shadow of mischance. 
Tin he was ten years old. 

When one day (and now mark me well, 
Te soon shall know how this befel) 
He in a vessel oC his own. 
On the swift fiood is hurrying down, 
Down to the mighty Sea, 

In such a v«««el never more 
May human creature leave the ahore I 
If this or that way he should stir, 
Woe to the poor blind Mariner I 
For death will be his doom. 

But say what bean tiim \ — Ye have seen 
The Indian's bow, bis arrows keen, 
Rare beasts, and birds with plumage bright ; 
QiEta which, for wonder or delight. 

Are brought in ships from far. 
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Sunli gifts' lutd thow ae&£uiiig men 
SpTMd roand that harea in the glen ; 
Each hnt, perchance, might have its own, 
And to the Boy they all were knovD— 
He knew and priced them alL 

The rarest was a Tnrtle-ahell 

Whioh he, poor Child, had ertadied well ; 

A ahell of ample size, and light 

As the pearly ear of Amphitrite, 

That sportive dolphinB drew. 

And, as a Coracle that hravea 
On Vaga'a breast the fretful waves. 
This shell npon the deep wonM swim. 
And gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing snge. 

And this the little blind Boy knew ; 
And he a story strange yet tme 
Had heard, how in a shell Uke this 
An Enf^b Boy, thought of bliss t 

Had stontly launched from shore ; 
Launched from the margin of a bay 
Among the Indian isles, where lay 
His father's ship, and had taUed (ar — 
To join that gallant ship of war. 

Id his delightfnl eheU. 
Onr Highland Boy oft visited 
The house that held this prize ; and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
Cue day when no one was at home, 

And found the door unbarred. 
While there he eate, alone and blind. 
That story flashed upon his mind ; — 
A bold thODght roused him, and he tooh 
The shell from out its secret nook. 

And bore it on his head. 
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He lnQQched his TCBBel, — uid in pride 
Of ipirit, from Loch-Leven's aide. 
Stepped into it — hi* tbonghts oU free 
Ah th« light breezes that with glee 

Sang throngh tlie adventurer'a hair. 



StiU better pleased as more and more 
Tbe tide retreated from the shore, 

And Backed, aod anoked him in. 

Aad there he is in face of Heaven, 
How rapidlj the Child ii driven I 
The fourth part of a mile, I ween, 
He thus had gone, ere he was Been 
By any human eye. 

Bat when he waa first seen, oh me. 
What shrieking and what misery 1 
For many saw ; among the rest 
^18 Mother, sfae who loved him best. 

She Baw her poor blind Boy- 
Bat for the child, the sightless Boy, 
It is tbe triumph of his joy I 
Tbe bravest traveller in ballooa, 
Monnting ae if to reach tbe moon. 

Was never half bo blessed. 
And let biu, let him go his way. 
Alone, and innocent, and gay I 
For, if good Angels love to wait 
On the forlorn anfortonate. 

This Child will take no barm. 
Bnt now tbe pasaionate lament, 
■Which from the crowd on shore was sent. 
The cries which broke from old and young 
Tn Gaelic, or the EngliA tongne, 

Are stifled— all is stilL 
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And qnicklf with m ailetit crew, 

A boat H ready to porvae; 

And from the »faora their cootie they take, 

And swiftly down the mimiiig lake 
They follow the blind Buy. 

But mon they move with softer pace ; 
So have ye aeen the fowler chase 
On Qraimero's clear naraffled bresst 
A yonngling of the wild-dack's oest 
With daftly-lifted oar; 

Or M the wily sailors crept 
To auze (while oa the Deep it slept) 
The hapless creature which did dwell 
Erewhile withia the dancing shell, 
They steal npon their prey. 

With sonnd the least that can be made, 
They follow, more and more afraid. 
More cantioDS as they draw more near j 
But in his darkness he oan hear. 
And guesses thdt intent, 

' Lei-gha — Lei-gha ' — he then cried out, 
' Lei-gha — L^-gha ' — with eager shoot ; 
Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 
And what he meant was, ' Keep away, 

And leave me to myself I ' 
Alas I and when be felt their hands — 
Ton 've ofteii heard of magie wands. 
That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show. 

Or melt it into air ; 
So all his dreams — that inward light 
With which his soul had shone so bright — 
All vanished ; — 'twas a heart-felt cross 
To him, a heavy, .bitter loss. 

As he had ever known. 
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Bat hark t • gntnlkting voice, 
With which the very hills TejoiM ; 
'Tis from the crowd, who tremblingly , 
Hjive watched the event, and now can tee 
Thftt he ia sate at latb 

And then, when he waa hiooght to land, 
FuH anre they were a happy band. 
Which, gathering rotmd, did on the bauka 
Of that great Water give Ood thanke. 
And welcomed the poor Cliild. 

And in the general joy of heart 
The blind Boy's little dog took part ; 
He leapt aboiit^ and oft did kiss 
His master's hands in ngn of bliss, 
With Honnd like lamentation. 

But most of all, bis Mother dear. 
She who had fainted with her feat, 
Rejoiced when waking she espies 
The Child ; when she can trait her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 

She led him home, and wept amain. 
When he was in the house agun : 
Tears flowed in torrents from her eyes ; 
She kissed him — how coald she chastise \ 

She was too happy far. 
Thns, after he had foadly braved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy waa saved ; 
And, thongh his fancies had been wild. 
Yet he waa pleased and reconciled 

To live in peace on shore. 
And in the lonely Highland deQ 
Stdll do they keep the Tartle«hell ; 
And long the story will repeat 
Of the blind Boy's adventnroas feat, 

Aad how he 
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' ilirrora tswfi lix eeSmg and agaiiut Ihe taUU.' — Piqb 210. 
EFFUSION, 



What He — who, mid the kindred throng 
Of Heroes that inspired hia song. 
Doth yet freqnent the hill of Btomm, 
The Btan dim-twinkling throagh their forms ] 
What! OmIui here— 4 painted Tfar«ll, 
Mnle fixture on a atnccoed wall ; 
To (erre — an nniuapected screen 
For show that mast not yet be seen ; 
And, when the moment oomea, to part 
And vanish by mysterione art ; 
He«d, harp, and body, split asunder, 
For ingress to a world of wonder ; 
A gay saloon, with waten dancing 
Upon the sight wherever gUneing ; 
. One load cascade in front, and lo 1 
A thousand like it, white as snow — 
Streams on the walU, and torrent-foam 
As active round the hollow dome, 
SlusiTe cataracts I of their terrors 
Not stripped, nor voiceless in the mirrora, 
That catch the pageant from the flood 
Thundering adown a rocky wood. 
What pains to dazzle and confound I 
What strife of colour, shape, and sound 
In this quaint medley, that mi^t seem 
Devised ont of a sick man's dream ! 
Strange soene, fantastic and uneasy 
As ever made a maniac diz^. 
When disenchanted from the mood 
That loves on sullen thoughts to brood I 
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Nature— in thy chaugeM vudouB, 
Throogh ill thy most abrupt traneitioiiB, 
Smooth, gnoeful, tender, or sublime — 
Ever Averse to pADtomime, 
Tbee ndther do they know nor oi 
Thy servants, who can trifle thus ; 
Else verily the sober power* 
Of rock that frowns, and stream tbat roars. 
Exalted by congenial sway 
Of Spirits, and the undying Lay, 
And Names that moulder not away. 
Had wakened some redeeming thought 
More worthy of this favonred Spot j 
Becalled some feeling — to set free 
The Bard from such indignity I 

The EfBgiea of a valiant Wight 
I once beheld, a Templar Knight ;" 
Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs, with palms together prest. 
But sculptured out of living stone, 
And standing upright and alone. 
Both hands with rival energy 
Employed in setting his sword free 
From its dull sheath — stern sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert's cell ; 
As if with memory of the aSray 
Par distant, when, as legends say. 
The Monks of Fountain's thronged to force 
From its dear home the Hermit's corse, 
That in their keeping it might he. 
To orown their abbey's sanctity. 
So had they rushed into the grot 
Of sense despised, a world forgot, 
And torn him from his loved retreat. 
Where altar-stone and rook-hewn seat 

* On tbe banlu o{ tJie Bir«r Nld, neu Kiiuea1»n>ugli. 
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Still hint that quiet beat ia found. 
Even by the Limttg, nnder gronnd ; 
Bnt a bold Knight, tbe eelfiah aim 
Deteatitig, pnt the Moukc ta ahuns, 
Then when yon tee hi* Image rtand 
Bare to the aky, witb threateniiig brand 
Which lingering Nid ia prond to ihow 
Beflected in the pool below. 

TboB, like the men of earlieat daya, 
Our airea set forth their grateful praiae : 
Vnconth the workmanship, and rade I 
Bu^ Duraed in monntain aoUtade, 
Might Mme aapiring ortUt dare 
To aeiie whate'er, through misty air, 
A ghost, by glimpses, may present 
Ot imitabla lineament, 
And give the phantom an array 
That less ahonld acorn the abandoned clay ; 
Then let him hew with patient stroke 
An Ossian ont of mnral rock, 
And Ie«Te the figurative Man — 
Upon thy margin, roaring Bran I — 
Fixed like the Templai of the steep, 
An everlasting watch to keep ; 
With local sanctities in tmat, 
More preciouB than a hermit's dust ; 
And virtues through the mass infused, 
Which old idolatry abused. 

What though the Granite would deny 
AU fervour to the atghUes» eye ; 
And touch from rising anna in vain 
Solicit a Memaonian strain ; 
Tet, in some fit of anger sharp, 
The wind might force the deep-groored harp 
To utter melancholy moans , 
Not unconnected with the tones 
Of Bonl-sick flesh and weaiy bones ; 
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WUIe grove Mid river Dotei wonld lend. 
Less deeply ud, with theu to blend I 

Tftin pleunrei of lumriona life, 
For ever with y onraelves at strife ; 
Through town kod conntry both derftoged 
By aSactationi interchanged, 
And bU the periahable gaud* 
Th&t beftven-deserted man applanda ; 
When will yonr hajileu patrons learn 
To watch and ponder — to discern 
The freahueiB, the ererlaating yonth. 
Of admiration spning from truth ; 
fVom beanty infioitely growing 
Upon a mind with h)Te o'erSowing — 
To lonad the depths of every Art 
That leeka iti wiedom throngh the heart T 

Thus (where the intronve File, Ul-graced 
With baublei of theatric taste, 
O'erlooka the torrent breathing abowen 
On motley bands of alien flowera 
In stiET conf nsion set or sown. 
Till ITatore cannot find her own. 
Or keep a remnant of the aod 
Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 
I mused ; and, thirsting for redrsM, 
Becoiled into the wilderness. 
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' TKne orfowr tiaet the aize qfBotader Stone.'— FitK 225. 

FwHf tha Tour in Scotland, ISll:— "Ths accoont of tha Bnnraie'i 
Cell uid tlw Buins was giren me by ■ man we met with on the buika of 
Loch LomoDd, a little above Tarbet, aud in thint of a hnge mass of rock, 
bf the aide of which we waie told pieachioga were often held in the open 
air. Hie place is quite a eolitude, and the Bnironiiding acenery quite 



iN AOQDIBBD THB KAltB OP 

THE BROWNIE'S CELL. 
L 
To buren heath, bleak moor, and qaaking fen. 
Or depth ot labjiinthine glen ; 
Or into tncklest forest aet 
With trees, whose lofty nmbrage met ; 
World- wearied Men withdrew of yore ; 
(Penance their truert, and prayer their store ; ) 
And iQ the wildemeea were bonnd 
To such apartments as they found ; 
Or with a new ambition raised ; 
That God might suitably be prused. 

High lodged the Warrior, like a bird of piey ; 

Or where brood waters round hita lay : 

But this wild Ruin is no ghost 

Ot his devices — buried, lost 1 

Within this little lonely isle 

There stood a consecrated Pile ; 

Where tapers burned, and mass was sung. 

For them whose timid Spirits clung 

To mortal saccour, though the tomb 

Had^fiied, for ever fixed, their doom I 
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Upon those Mrv&nti of another world. 
When madding Power her bolts hod hurled, 
Their habitation ahook ; — it Cell, 
And perished, uTe one narrow cell ; 
Whither at length, a Wretch retirad 
Who neither grovelled nor a«pited ; 
He, struggling in the net of pride. 
The future ■corned, the past defied ; 
Still tempering, from the ongnilty fotge 
Of vain conceit, an iron econrge I 

Proud Remnant wal he of a fearlew Bace, 
Who stood and flourished face to face 
With their perennial billi ; — but Crime, 
Hastening the stem decrees of Time, 
Brought lovr a Power, which from its home 
Bunt, when repose grew wearisome ; 
And, taking impulse from the sword. 
And, mocking its own plighted word. 
Had found, in ravage widely dealt. 
Its warfare's boom, its travel's belt I 

All, all were dispossessed, save him whose smile 
Shot lif^toing through this lonel; Isle I 
So right had he but what he made 
To this small spot, his leafy shade ; 
But the gionnd lay within that ring 
To which he only dared to cling ; 
Benooncing here, as worse than dead. 
The craven few who bowed the bead 
Beneath the change ; who heard a claim 
How load 1 yet lived in peace vith shame. 

VL 
From year to year this shaggy Mortal went 
(3o seemed it) down a strange descent : 
Till they, who saw his ontward frame, 
Fixed on him an nnhallawed name ; 
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Him, free from all malidoiu taint, 
And gniding, like tlie Fatmoi Sain^ 
A pen nnirearied — to indite, 
In bii lone Isle, tlie dreatni of night ; 
Impauioaed dreami, that itrore to apan 
The faded glories of his dan I 

Snna that throngh blood their weetem barbonr wnglit. 

And Stan that in their couraea fonght ; 

Towere rent, winds combating with vooda, 

Land« deluged by unbridled flood* ; 

And beaat and bird that from the spell 

Of Bleep took import terrible ; — 

Theie types myaterious (if the show 

Of battle and tbe routed foe 

Had failed] would famish an array 

Of matter for the dawning day I 

Hov disappeared Be 1 — ask the newt and toad, 
luheritote of his abode ; 

The otter crouching undisturbed. 

In her dark cleft ; — but be thon curbed, 

froward Fancy ! 'mid a soens 

Of Mpect winning and serene ; 

For those offeniive creatures shan 

The inquisition of the sun .' 

And in this region flowers delight. 

And all is lovely to the sight. 

n. 
Spring finds not here a melancholy breaat, 
When she applies her annoal test 
To dead and living ; when her breath 
Qnickens, aa now, the withered heath ; — 
Nor flaunting Summer — when he throws 
His BOal into the briar-rose ; 
Or calls the lily front her sleep 
Prolonged beneath the bordering deep j 
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Nor Autamn, irhca the vi 

Ii w&rbling neiu' the Beownu's Den. 

Wild Beliqne ! beauteoos as the choten apot 
Iq N;u'i idle, the embellished grot ; 
Whither, by care of Libyan Jove, 
(High Servant of paternal Love) 
Yonng Bacchus was conveyed — to lie 
Safe from hia step-dame Rhea'a eye ; 
Where bad, and bloom, and fruitage, glowed, 
CloM'Orowding mimd the infant god ; 
All colonn, — and the liveliest streak 
A foil to hia celestial cheek I 



APPENDIX G. 

' Thx lormy ffoim* (^ Fottoio,'— PiOB 251. 
In the Tovr in Stotland, 18H, the Poet writea :— 'I seldom read or 
think of this Foeni without regretting that my dear sister was not of the 
party, as she would hsve hsd so mudi delight in recalling the time vhen 
travelliilg tt^ether in Scotland we declined going in search of this cele- 
teated atcesm.' 

TABROW VISITED, 



Atm ia this — Yarrow T — TTiu the Stream 

Of which my fancy cberiabed. 
So faithfully, a waking dream t 

An image that hath perished 1 
O that some Minstrel's harp were near. 

To ntter note* of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air, 

That fills my heart with sadneta I 
Yet why T— a silTery current flows 

With nncontrolled tneanderinga ; 
Nor have these eyes by greener hilla 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
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And, through her depths, Bt. Mftrjr'g Lake 

Ib visiblj delighted ; 
For not a featare of those hills 

Is in the mimir slighted. 
A blue sky bends o'er Yturow vale, 

Save where that pearly vrhitenets 
Is round the riaing sua diftdsed 

A tender haiy brightneu ; 
Mild dawn of promise I that eiclndea 

All profitless dejection ; 
ThoDgh not unwilling here to admit 



Where was it that the famooB Flower 

Of Yarrow Tale lay bleeding I 
His bed perohanoe ww yon smooth moand 

On which the herd is feeding : 
Aod haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaoetnl ae the momiog. 
The Water-wraith ausended tlirice — 

And gave his doleful warning. 
Delicious is the Lay that sings 

The hannts of happy Lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove. 

The leafy grove that covets : 
And Pity sanctifiet the Verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow. 
The nnconi^uerable strength of lor* ; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow t 
But thou, thou didat appear so Uia 

1<i fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of forest charms decayed. 

And pastoral melancholy. 
That region left, the vale unfolds 

Bich groves of lofty atatnt^ 
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Witt) Yarrow binding tliroiigh tlie pomp 

Of CDMvBted DBtnre ; 
And, rising from tiiose loftj grovet, 

Behold a Buiu hoaiy 1 
The ahattered front of Newark's Towan, 

Benowned iu Border Btory. 
Fair tcen«i for childhood's opening bloom, 

For BportiTo youth to stray in ; 
For manhood to enjoy his strengtll ; 

And age to wear away in I 
Yon cottage aeems a bower of blisi, 

A covert for protection 
Of tender tlionghtti, that nestle there — 

The brood of chaste affection. 
How sweet, on this autonmsl day. 

The wild-wood froitB to gather, 
And on my True-love's forehead phuit 

A crest of blooming heather t . 
And what if I enwreathed my own I 

'Twere no offence to reaaon ; 
The sober Hills thus deck their brows 

To meet the wintry season. 
I see — but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 
A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee t 
T^y ever-yonthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe. 

Accordant to the n 



The vapours linger round the Haighta, 

They melt, and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 

Sad thoughts, which I would banish, 
Bnt that I know, where'er I go. 

Thy genuine image, Yarrow 1 
Will dwell with me — to heighten joy. 

And cheer my mind in sorrow. 
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Ir maj Interest Tsaxnf to touI Woidsworili'a a«u oommciit on the two 
following poenu. 'On TuewU; morning,' bs sa;s, 'Sir Walter Scott 
■ccoinpuiicd ns nnd most of tha part; to Nevark Castle, on the Yarrow. 
Wlien v8 alighted from the carriages he watted prett; stoatl;, and had 
great pleasnra in reTiaiting there his hvourite hannti. Of that eicnrsion 
the veiMS ■' Yarrow Revisited" are ■ memorial. Notwithstanding the 
romance that pemdes Sir Walter's woiis, and sttaches to manf of hii 
hahita, there is too much pressure of fact far tliese verses to hanaoniio, 
as much aa I could wish, with tha two preceding poems. On One return in 
the afternoon, we had to cross the Tweed, direct); opposite Abbotaford. 
The wheels of our carriage grated upon the peliblea in the bed of the stream, 
that there flows somewhat rapidly, A rich but sad light, of rather a purple 
than a golden hoe, was spread over the ISldon Hills at that moment ; 
and thinking it probable that it might be the last time Sir Walter would 
eroaa tha stream, I was not a little moved, and eipresaed some of mjr 
tbelings In the sonnet beginning 

" A ttonble not of clouds," etc. 
At noon on Thursday we left Abbotsfotd, and on the morning of that day 
Sir Walter and I had a serious conveiastion, tiU-d-tile, when he spoke 
with gratitude of the hspp; life which, upon the whole, he had led. 

' In tills interview also it was, that, upon my expressing a hope of bis 
health being benefited by the climate of the country to which he was going, 
and by the interest he would take in the classic remembrancaB of Italy, 
hemadense of the qaotation from "Yarrow Unvisited," as recorded hy me 
in the" Musings near Aquspendenta," ail years afterwarda . . . Both the 
" Yarrow Revisited " and the "Soonefwere sent him before his depsrCore 
i^om England.' 

YARROW BBViaiTED. 
The gallant Youth, who may have gained, 

Or aeeka, a ' winaome Marrow,' 
Was but an Infant in the lap 

When firat I looked on Yarrow ; 
Once more, by Newark's Castle-gate 

Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 

Great Minstrel of the Border t 
Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day. 

Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while lere leftves 

Were on the bongh, or falling ; 
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But breeaei played, and imuluDe gleamed— 

The fore«t to embolden ; 
Baddened the fleiy hues, and aliot 

Tmuparence throng the golden. 

For boif thoaghtB the Stream flowed oa 

In foamy agitatioD ; 
Aod alept in many a crystal jiool 

For quiet contemplation : 
No public and no private care 

The freeboTD mind enthralling. 
We made a day of bappy honts. 

Our happy dayi recalling. 

Brisk Yonth appeared, the Mom of yontb. 

With freaks of graceful folly, — 
Life's temperate Noon, her lober Eve, 

Her Night not mehuiaboly ; 
Past, present, futore, all appeared 

In harmony united. 
Like gnesta that meet, and some from far, 

By cordial lo?e inrited. 

And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 

And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet ns with unaltered face, 

Ihoagb we were changed and changing ; 
If, then, some natural shadows spread. 

Our inward prospect over. 
The aool'e deep valley woi not alow 

Its brightness to noover. 

Eternal bleasings on the Moae, 

And her divine employment ! 
The blameless Muse, who trains her Sons 

For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit uckneai^ lingering yet. 

Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 
And Care waylays their atepa — a Sprite 

Kot easily eluded. 

U 
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For tlue, O Scorr I oompelled to change 

Green EOdon-hill and Cheviot 
For worm Veinvio'i vine-clad alopea { 

And leave thy Tweed and Teviot 
For mild Sorento's breezy wavea ; 

May classic Fancy, linking 
With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

Preaerve thy heart from sinking I 

O I while they minister to thee, 

Each vying with the other, 
May Health retnm to mellow Age, 

With strength, her veutarone brother ; 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 

Benowned in aong and Btoty, 
With oninugined beanCy shine, 

Nor lose one ray of glory I 
For Thou, upon a hundred streams. 

By tales of 1ot« and sorrow. 
Of faithfol love, nndaanted trath. 

Hast shed the power of Turow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet unseen, 

Wherever they invite Thee, 
At parent Nature's grateful coll. 

With gladness must reqnite Thee. 

A gracions weloome shall be thine, 

Soeh looks of love and honour 
As thy own Yarrow gave to me 

When first I gazed upon her ; 
Beheld what I had feared to see. 

Unwilling to surrender 
Dreams treasured up from early days, 

The holy and the tender. 

And what, for this frail world, were all. 

That mortals do or suffer. 
Bid no responuve harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer 1 
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Yea, what were mighty N Btare's Belt t 

Her festuraa, could they win ob, 
Unh«Ip«d by the poetic voice 

That houriy speaks within ns T 
Kor deem that localiged Bomance 

Playa false with our affectioM ; 
UnganctifieB onr teari — made iport 

For fanciful dejectioni : 
Ah, no I the Tisiona of the paat 

SoBtain the heart in feeling 
Ufe as Bhe is — onr ohangefal Life, 

With friends and kindred dealing. 
Bear witness. Ye, whose thoughts that day 

In Yarrow's groves were centred ; 
Wlto through the silent portal arch 

Of mouldering Newark enter'd ; 
And climb the winding stair that once 

Too timidly was mounted 
By the 'last Minstrel,' (not the last !) 

Ere he his Tale recounted. 
Flow on for ever, Yarrow Stream ! 

Ful£l thy pensive duty. 
Well pleased that future Bards should ehant 

Foi simple hearts thy beauty ; 
To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 

Dear to the common sunshine. 
And dearer still, as now I feel, 

To memoiy's shadowy moonshine t 



A TROITBLE, not of clouds, or weeping nin. 
Nor of the setting suo's pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er Eildon's triple height ; 
Spirits of Power, auembled there, complain 
For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe st 
Saddens hia voice again, and yet again. 
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lift up ^Qf hMrti, je Monmen I for ths might 

Of the whole world's good wuhei with him goes ; 

BleumgB uid prayen in nobler retinue 

Th>n loeptered king or kurelled conqueror knows. 

Follow this wondrons Fotentftte. Be true, 

Ye winda of ocean, sjid the midland sea. 

Wafting fonr Charge to soft Partheaope I 



THE TBOBSACHS. 

[Comnuc Hith thia Sonnet the poem composed about thirty yean earlisr 
OB nearlytiie tame spot of groond, ' What 1 ;ou are steppiii^ westward t ' 
(See p. 221.) This earlier poem, one of the most truly ethereal and ideal 
WorimoTth ever wrote, la filled with the oveiaowiiig apirit of life and 
hope. In erai; line of it we feel the exulting pulae of the 
' tnTeUdr throDgb tbi iroijd tlut li; 

Before him on bis endleu way.* 
The later one Is (tilled down to perfect antunmsl quiet. There is in it the 
chastened penaivenaaa of one to whom all things now 
' do take a aober colooriiig from an ens 

That hath kept watch o'ar nun'a mottaUtf.' 
But the sadneaa has at the heart of it peaceful hope, Thia is Worda- 
worth'a own comment : — ' As recorded la my sister's Jouraal, I bad fliat 
seen the Trossacha in her and ColeridRe'g company. The sentiment tlut 
Tons through this aonnet was natural to the aeaaon iu which I uun 
viaitad this beautiful apot ; but this and some other sonneta that follow 
were colODied by the rememhrsnce of my recent visit to Sir Walter Scott, 
and the melancholy errand on which he waa going.'] 

TatBE's not a nook within this solemn Past, 

But were an apt oonf eamonftl for One 

Tanght by hi« enmrneF spent, hia antumn gone. 

That Life is but a tale of morning grass 

Withered at ere. From tceneB of art which cluwe 

That thought away, tarn, and witb watchfiil eyea 

Feed it 'mid Nature's old felioitiea, 

BoiAa, rivers, and smooth lakes more olear thui ^aaa 

Untouched, unbreathed npon. Thrice luppy quest, 

If from a golden perch of aspen spray 

(October'e workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler of the ruddy breast 

That moral Bweeteu by a heafen-tauf^t lay, 

LuUiag the year, with all its oar«a, to rest I 
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NoTi 1.—' Hatfield wa» condemned.'— Faqk 2, 
James Hatfield, indicted for having, in the Lake diatriot, under 
the asanmed nune of Hon. Alexander Angustns Hope, brother of 
the Earl of Hopetoun, forged certain billa of exchange. He was 
condemned to death at Cailisle on Aagnat 16, 1S03. His atrocioDB 
treatment of a beautiful girl, kuown in the district aa 'Mary of 
Battennere,' had dniim more than nsual attention to the criminaL 

Note 2.—' In Captain Wordaaorlh'a ship.' — Pagb 3, 

The ' Brother John ' here alluded to waa a amlor. He was 
about two yearn and eight montha jounger than the poet, who 
foond in him qnite a congenial spirit. He perished, with nearly 
all hia crew, in Hie 'Earl of Abergavenny, ' Eaet-Indiaman, which 
he commanded, and which, owing to the incompetency of a pibt, 
wa* in his last outward voyageiwreoked on the Shambles of the 
Bill of Portland on the night of Friday, February 5, 1805. His 
brother WiQiam ipeaki of him in verse, as ' a silent poet,' and in 
prose describes him as 'meek, affectionate, silently entboaiaatic, 
loving all quiet things, and a poet in everything bnt words.' AUnaions 
to this sailor-brother occnr In several of the poems, as in those 
lines beginning 'When to the attractions of the busy world,' to be 
found among the 'Poems on the Naming of Places,' also in the. 
' Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a Picture of Peele Castle in a Stonn,' 
and in other poems. 

KoTX 3. — ' There U no stone U> mark the epot.' — Paob S. 

'Thebody of Bnms wasnot allowed to remain long in thia place. 
To suit the plan of a rather showy manaoleom, his remuns vrere 
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remored into % more commodioiu spot of the same kirbyard on Uie 
Stii JdIt 181G. The coffin was partlj dissolTed avay ; but the dark 
onrling locka of the poet were aa glosay, and seemed aa freah, M on 
the day of hia de»th.' — L\fe of Bvitm, by Allttn Cnnningham. 

NOTl 4.—' T^ Add a large iidrory-'— Pao" 19. 

The following account of th-'» library U takpn from Dr. John 
Bnnrn'a delightful trao!^ The UnlerHn. The author will ezonae 
wtkoleMie appropriation to illnrtrate a journal which, I believe, 
will be dear to bira, and to all who feel tu be doea : — 

' The minen at Leadhilla are a reading, a hard-reading people ; 
and to any one looking into the catalogue of their " Beading Society," 
•elected by the men themselvee for their own uses and taatea, tbia 
will be manifeat. We have no small gratiGcatioD in bolding their 
diploma of honorary memberahip — aigned by the preaei and clerk, 
and haying the official aeal, aignificant of the craft of the place — 
of thia, we venture to aay, one of the oldest and beat village -libroriea 
in the kingdom, having been founded in 1741, when the worthy 
miners of that day, headed by James Wells and clerked by William 
Wright, did, on the 23d November, " condescend npon certain articles 
and lawa " — aa grave and thorough as if they were the constitution 
of a commonwealth, and aa aturdHy independent as if no Earl were 
their superior and master. " It is hereby declared that no right is 
hereby given, nor shall at any time be given, to the said Earl of 
Hopetonn, or hia aforeaaida, or to any person or persons whatever, 
of djfpoaing of any books or other effects whatever belonging to the 
Society, nor of taking any concern with the Society's aSaira, " eto. 
Am an indication of the wild region and the distances travelled, one 
of the rules is, " that every member not residing in LeadhiUs shall 
be provided with a bag mffident to keep out the nun." Here is 
the stiff, covenanting dignity cropping out — "Every member ahall 
(at the annual meeting deliver what he hath to aay to the preaes ; 
and if two or more members attempt to speak at a time, the preaes 
shall determine who shall speak firsts" and "members guilty of 
indecency, or unruly, obstinate behaviour " are to be punished " by 
fine, sospension, or exclusion, according to the nature of the traus- 
greMi<m." The Weatminater Divines could not have made a tighter 
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NoTB 5.—' Thefint view of Ok dyde.'—'PA.as 31. 
Tbia WM not their first riew of the Clyde. They liad been 
traTelling within sight of it without knowing it for full twenty miles 
before this, ever slnae coming down the Doer Water from Leadhilla 
to Elvanfoot : they there reached the meeting-place of that water 
with a small stream that flows from Ericatane. These two onitod 
become the Clyde. 

ITOTB 6. — ' I tnitlied Joanna had been there to laugh.' — PaGB 41. 
Joanna Hutchinson, Mre. Wordsworth's lis tor. Among the 

■ Poems on the Kaming of Flaces ' is one iddressed to her, in 1800, 

in which the following well-known lines occur : — 
" As it befel, 
One summer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
— 'Twas that delightful season when the broom, 
FuU-Sowered, and visible on every steep. 
Along the copses nins in veins of gold. 
Odt pathway led ns on to Kotba's banks. 
And when we came in front of that toll rook 
That eastward looks, I tiiece stopped short and stood 
Tracing the lofty harrier with my eye 
From base to summit ; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower 
That intermixture of delicious hues, 
Along so vast a surface, all at once. 
In one impresdon, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart. , 
— When I bad gazed perhaps two minutes' space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 
That ravishment of mine, and landed aloud ; 
The Eock, Uke something starldng from a sleep. 
Took ap the Lady's voice and laughed again ; 
That ancient woman seated on Helm Crag 
Was ready with her cavern ; Hammarscar, 
And the tall Steep of Silverhaw, sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Longhrigg heard, 
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And Fairfield amwered wHb » motmbun tone ; 
HslTellyn fkr into tJie clav bine aky 
Carried the Lady's voice, — old Skiddkw blew 
Hit Bpeaking-tnimpet ; — back ont of the olondl 
Of Olaramark goathward come the voice ; 
And Kirkatone tossed it &om his migty head.' 

In hii oommenta node on hia Poema late in life, Wordaworth 
«»id of tbia one : — ' The effect of her Uugh ia an extravagance ; 
though the effect of the reverberation of voicea in some parts of 
the monntaina ia very atriking. There is, in the " Eioumon," an 
alUiaion to the bleat of a lamb thds re-echoed, and described witb- 
ont any eiaggerstioTi, aa I heard it, on the aide of Stickle Tarn, 
from the precipice that stretches on to Langdale Pikea.' 

Note 7.— ' With tioo belU hanging ia the open air* — Paqi 68. 

< When I wrote thia account of the village of Lnsa, T fully believed 
I had a perfect recollection of the two bella, aa I have described 
them ; but I am half tempted to think they have been a creation of 
my own fancy, though no ima^ that 1 know I have actually seen 
ia at tbii day more vividly impreaaed upon my mind.' — MS. noU, 
Author, 1806. 

NoTx 8. — 'Her eomUoKmce corrt^onded with the unttndatat^ 

dtHying as afire in a cold nigW.'— Paob 70. 
The writer, inhospitably as she had been treated, was more 
fortunate than a diatinguiahed French traveller, who atrived at Luaa 
at night, a few yeara earlier. The hoateas made signs to bim that 
he ahould not speak, hustled him into a stable, and said solemnly, 
' The Justiciary Lorda do me the honour to lodge here when they 
are on thia drcuib There ia one of them here at preaent. He ia 
asleep, and nobody must disturb him.' And forthwith she drove 
bim oat into tile rain and du'kneas, aayin^ * How can I help it I 
Make no noise, hia Lordahip must not be disturbed. Every one 
should pay respect to the law. Oodblenyon. Farewell' Andou 
they had to go fifteen miles to Tarbet — St. Fond's Travdt, voL i. 
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' The fenyman h&ppened to mention that a fellow-conntiymaa 
of his had lately eome from America — a wild lort of geoiiu. Tbia 
reminded ns of our friend whom ws had met at Loch Lomo&d, and 
we found that it was the same pereou. He was the brother of the 
Lady of Olengyle, who had made a gentleman of him by new- 
clothing him from head to foot. " But," said the ferryman, " when 
the clothes are worn out, and hia sieter is tired of BQpplying him 
with pocket-money (which will probably be very goon), he will be 
obliged to betake himself agun to America." The Lady of Olengyle 
has a house not far from the ferry-house, but she now lives mostly 
at Callander for the «akeof edaoatingher son.' — AvtAor'a idS., 1806. 

Note 10.- 



The world believea, and will continue to believe, that Scott was 
the first ' Satsensch ' who discovered the Troaaachs, a« it was hia 
Poem which gave them world-wide celebrity. It would probably 
be as impossible to alter this impFesiion, a* it would be to aubati- 
tote for Shakespeare's Macbeth and Lsdy Macbeth the very differ- 
ent vergiDaB of the facte and cbaractera which historical teiearoh 
has brought to light. And yet it would be interesting, to those 
who care for truth and fact, to inquire, did time allow, what first 
brought the Trossachs into notice, and who first did ao. That they 
had, aa I have sud ia the Preface, aome fame before Scott's Poem 
appeared, is clear, else a stranger like Wordsworth would never 
have gone so far out of hia way to aearch for them. Pending a 
thorough examination of the qBcstioa, it may be worth while here 
to note the foUowing facts. Miss Wordsworth refers in the text 
to aome work on the Trossachs, from which the worda at the head 
of this note are taken. 

I waa under the impression that the work referred to was the 
vell.known ' Sketches descriptive of Picturesqae Scenery on the 
Southern Confines of Perthshire,' by the Eev. Patrick Graham, 
minister of Aberfoyle, but it is satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Graham was not idone in his admiration of Highland scenery in 
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tboM eu-ly dftjn. A neighbour of his, the Bot. Jamea Bobertoon, 
who wu> presented to the parish of Callander in 1768, wrote a 
descriptioii of the TrosaachB in Sir John Sinclair's Statdstioal 
Acooant, and from the fact of hia csing the very sentence quoted 
by Miss Wordsworth, I have no donbt he was the aathor of the 
little pamphlet. Miss Spence in her ' Caledomaa Eicnrsion,' 1 SI 1 , 
says that tiie Honourable Mrs. Unrraj' told the minister of 
Callander that Scott ought to have dedicated 'The Ladj of the 
Lake ' to her as the discoverer of the Trossachs— ' Pray, Madam,' 
Mid the good doctor, ■ when did you write your Tour !' ' In the 
year 1794.** 'Then, Madam, it is no presamption in me to con- 
sider that I was the person who in 1790 made the Trossacha Srat 
known, for except to the natives and a few inilividuala in this 
neighbourhood, this remarkable place had never been heard of 
Mr. Bobertson died in 1812. There were thus at least two notices 
of the Trossacha published before Mr. Graham's Sketches : these 
wet« not published till 1S06. The Lady of the Lake was first 
published in 1810. 

Note 11.— ■DuteAmyrtfe.'--PAOB 101. 

This seems to be the name by which Miss Wordsworth knew 
the plant which Lcwlanders generally oall hog •myrlU, Border men 
gaU, or evitet gale, and Highlanders raid (pronounced as rmleh]. 
Botanists, I believe, know it as Myriea OaU, a most fragrant plant 
or shrub, growing geuefaUy in moiat and mossy ground. Perhaps 
nothing more surely brings back the feeling that you are in the 
very Highlands than t^e first scent of this plant caught on the 

Note 12.— 'So»ni<r than Loeh Lonwftd.' — Paoe 116- 

Aa an illustration of local jeatousy, I may mention that when 
Mr. Jamieson, the editor of the fifth edition of Burt's Letters, was 
in the Highlands in 1814, four years after the publioatioa of Scott's 
Poem, and eleven after the Wordawortbs' visit, be met a savage- 
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lookiog feQow 'on the top of Ben Lomond, the image of ' B«d 
Unrdodi,' who told him th&t he had been a gnide to the mountain 
for more than forty yean, bnt now ' a Walter Soott ' had spoiled 
hii trade. 'Z wiah,' said he, 'I had him in a ferry over Loch 
Lomond ; I should be after linking the boat, if I drowned myself 
into the bargain, for erer rinoe he wrote his " Lady of the lAke," 
Bi they call it, ererybody goes to see that filthy hole. Loch Ket- 
terine. The devil confonnd his ladies and hia lakea I ' 

NoTB 13,—' For poor Aim Tywn't scute.'— Page 145. 

The dame with whom Wordsworth lodged at Hawfcshead. Of 

her he has spoken with affectionate tenderness in the ' Prelnde : ' — 

' The thonghts of gratitude shall fall like dew 

Upon thy grave, good creature ! ' 

Her garden, its brook, and dark pme tree, and the stone table 

onder it, were all dear to his memory, and the chamber in which 

he 

• Had lain awake on annimer nighta to watch 
The moon in splendour conohed among the leaves 
Of a toll ash that near oar cottage stood.' 
She lived to above fourscore ; unmarried, and loving her young 
inmates as her children, and beloved by them as a mother. 
' Childless, yet by the etrongera to her blood 
Honoured with little leas than filial love.* 

Wontoujortft's Life, vol i. 39. 

NoTi 14. — ' Sob Soy'i grave woe there.' — Paob 229. 

Regarding this Wordsworth says, ' I have since been told that 
I was misinformed as to the burial-place of Bob Boy ; if so, I may 
plead in eicose that I wrote on apparent good authority, namely, 
that of a well-educated Udy who lived at the bead of the lake, 
within a mile of less of the point indicated as containing the re- 
nsina of ooe so famous in that neighbourhood.' 

The real burial-place of Bob Boy ia the Eirkton of Balquhidder, 
at tiie lower mid of Loch VoiL The grave is covered by a rude 
grey slab, on which a long claymore ia roughly engraved. The 
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Qnida-book infonna ns that the arms on his tombstone are a Scotch 
pine, the badge of Clan Gregor, croaied b j a Bword, and Bnpporting a 
crown, this lait to denote the relationihip claimed by the Gregarscli 
vith the royal Stuarta. When I hut saw the tombstone, oa far aa 
I remember, I observed nothing but the ontline of the long aword. 

Won 16. — 'Tkoma* WSk\TMon'» " Tour in Scotland." ' — P^aa 237. 
Probably one of Wilkinscin'a poemB, of which Wordsworth apeaka 
occaaionally in his letters. ' The preaent Lord Lonsdale has a neigh- 
bonr, a Quaker, an amiable, inoSenaive man, and a little of a poet 
too, who has amosed himself npoD his own bidsII estate npon the 
Emont, in twining pathways along the banks of the river, making 
little cells and bowers with inscriptions of his own writing.' — LtUtr 
to Sir G. Btavimont, OcL IT, 1S06. 

Wordsworth wrote the poem ' To a Spade of a Friend,' composed 
'while we were labouring together la his pleaante-gronnds,' com- 



' Spade with which Wilkinson hath tilled His land, . 
And shaped these pleasant walks by Emont's side,' 
n memory of this friend. — See Life, vol. L pp. 55, 323, 349. 
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DISTANCES FROM PLACE TO PLACK 



» Keswick, . 

Heskflt Newmarket (road vaiy 

bad), 
Carliale (bad road) 
LongtowB (newly mended, not 

good), . 
Annan (good), 
Ihunfriee ^ood), 
Brownhill (pretty good), 
Leadhilk (tolenble), . 
Doi^Ian Mill (very bad), 
limatk (Iwddish), . 
Hamilton (toleiable), 
Olugow (tolerable), 
Dumbarton (very good), 
Lusa (eieellent), . 
Tarbet (not bad), . 
Airochar (good), . 
Caimdow (middling), 
Invsrary (very good), 
Dalmally (tolerable), 
Taynuilt (eiuellent), 
Portnaciaiali (tolerable), 
BaU>clmIi>h(part moi 
Sing's Eaaee (bad) 
Tyndnun (good), . 



Snie (road ezcellent), 
Killin (tolerable), 
Kenmore (baddish), . 
Blair (bad), . 
Paacally (wretoliedly bad), . 
Dunkeld (bad), . 
AmWetree (hilly— good), 
Crieff (hilly— goodish). 
Loch Erne Head (tolerable), 
Callander (most excellent), 
Troesacha, . 
Fetryman's House {about 8), 
Callander to FalMrk (bad- 

' dish road), 
Edinburgh (good), 
RobUd (good), 
Peebles (good), . 
CloTBnford (tolerable),. 
Helroae (tolerable), 
Dryburgh (good) . 
Jedbntgh (rooghiBb), . 
Hawick (good), 
Langholm (very good). 
Longtown (good), 
Cailiale, 
Qrasmere, . 
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By Thomat and A rclubald Oonddhle, Prmten to Her lt^e$ty. 
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WOKCS BY PRINCIPAL SHAIBP. 



Foarlh EdUion, Fcap. Stm, Priee Z*. dd. 

CULTURE AND RELIGION. 

By J. C. SHAIBP, Principal of the United College of St. SidTator 
and St. Leonwd, St Andrews. 

"A wise book, and, unlike a great man; other wiie books, has 
that carefully -shaded thought and expressioa which flta Profeeaor 
Shairp to speak for CnltiiM no less than for Eeligion."^Spwtotor, 

" Thoie who remember a former work of Principal Shairp's, 
* Stndiea in Poetry and Philoaophy,' will feel secnre that all which 
comes from his pen will bear tJie marks of thought, at once care- 
ful, hberal, and accurate. Nor wUl they be disappointed in the 
present work. . . . We can recommend titis book to oiir readers." 
— Athetueum, 

" We cannot close without earnestly recommending the book to 
thoughtful yonng men. They will find in it the work of a cultivated 
and learned mind, and of a pore, generous, and upright heart. It 
combines the loftiest intellectual power with a simple and childlike 
faith in Christ, and exerts an influeoce which mnst be stima l at ing 
and healthfuL"^ — Fre^Toajt, 



Second Edition, Rented, Fcap. ivo, Priee 6s. 

STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

By J. C. SHAIBP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator 

and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. 



Fcap. 800, Price 3*. 

JOHN KEBLE: 

An Bisay on the Anther of the C^^eion Tear. By J. C. SHAIBP, 
Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St Leonard, 
St. Andrews. 
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S Pbinou Stsbxt, 

E^nburgh, July 1874. 



EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS' 

LIST OF WORKS. 



Tho Culture and IHaciiiliiie of the VLnA, and other SsaarB. 

Br JOHN ABERCBOMBIB, U.D. NavBdlUon. Fup.Svo, dotH.Si.Sd. 

Wanderinga of a iratnraliBt in India, 

Tbe Westam Hlmalaju, and Cuhnun. B7 Db. A. L. ASAHS of the sal R^- 
Dumt Sto, with IIliutnUDiis, price lOs. Cd 

" ^w aatbor nwd be aadar do ippnhenBltm of weaiyliig hie reiden. . . 
H« promiuentlf comtdnea the ipoitamui vilh tht mituniUBt."— ^pi>rttnir Saim. 

ITotea of a ITaturalist in the Nile Volley and Malta. 

Bf ANDBBW LBITH AOAHS, Aathor of ' WuderiDgg oT k Natnnliit In Indl^' 
Drown gva, with Illiutntloiu, price lEi. 

" Most attnctiTttr InirtnuitlTe to tha genenl nada."-'B(ir> U—tifttr. 

The Orkneyinga Saga. 

Bdilwl. with Kotea and Introdnctlon, by JOSBPH ANDKBSON, KMpei of (he 
National Hnaeom of the Antiqnaiiaa at BodtUnd. 1 toL denir Bio. Prica 10a. Sd. 
" Will supply a dtsidantam in DOi aailf hlstciloaL lltttatnre tliat hai long 
been felt."— SuKnaii. 

Alexandra Feodorowna, late IhnpresB of Bnaaia. 

Bjr A. TH. VON flBIHU, tmuaUUd h; I,ai)t Vuuca. 1 voli. SvD, with 
Portralta, price Bla. 

'■ Contains an amo 
■Solat;."— Uondim Poit. 

Always In the Wajr. 

Bribe author or 'The lonuntabeESbootinga.' llmo, prlaa li. H. 

The UalfbrmationB, Diseases, and Injuries of tbe Fingers 

■Dd Toea, and their Baiglcal Treatment. By TBOUAS ANNAIIDAX4B, F.K.C.a 
8T0, with ninatratlona, prioa 10a. Od. 

Odal Bights and Feudal Wrongs. 

A Uamorlal for Orkney. By DATID BALFOUB of SaUoni and Tranaby. Sto, 
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2 EDUOMSTOtr iSD DOCOLAS, 

SoMiM of SoottLnb Story. 

' Br WILUAH SAl,LINOALL, anUioT of Ths Bhons of ?lfa.' Tith Ulnatm- 
Uan br WiLUB H. Fito>, R.8.A. ; BiM BODaa, A,B.B.A. ; W. t, TlLLlHCI, 
mnd othflr ABTim. 4U>, pr1a« lO*. Ad- 

'* Ur. BallLagairs angrarlngi an marttorioiu." — Timet^ 

" W« bare QBfer aean a more thoron^ pi«cs of woii-'^KoaanifiiTmiit. 

BenaonB hy the la.te James Bumemiui, SJ}^ FroflsBsor of 

w College, Bdinbnrjfr In 1 toL, ezbm 

Tlie IiUb, Chttraoter, and Wrltlnga of Benjamin Bell, 

F.It.G,B.E., T.B.&B., inthor of ■ 'Bjttam ot Bargeir.' mil other Worki. B; 
hJl QmidKHi. BBKJAMIH BELL, P.RC.B.K Fcap. S>o, pilca Sb. Sd. 



■hart spaoe. a ursfallT-exi 
poH what hae bees called 



Homer and the Blad. 

In Threg Parts. B; JOHN 8TUABT BLACKIB, Profeanr of QrMk In the Uni' 
Tanltj of Edlnhorgh. ( roll, demy Bio, price iSs. 

Bf ttit lont AuOar. 

On Belf-Onlture : Intelleotual, Fhysioal, and Horal 

A Vadt-Unmtl tm Tonng Ken and Htndenta. TitOi edition, Fcip. 8to, price 
la. Od. 

"ETerj parent ahonld pnt It into thehandBofhlBaon."— SoUiHin. 

" Stodeuta In all coantrlei woald do weU lo take aa their mdt-amm a UtUe 
book on ■elf.cnltare by the eminent Frotauor of Qreek In the UulPenitjr of Ec 
bnigh."'— JlfrflooJ Pna owl Circular. 

" An inraluable mannal to be put Into tlie hands of Btndente and joong me 

" Written In that laold andnarvoni proee of which he li a maater.— fiiKdato 

Foor Fhftoes of Horals : Socratea, Ariatotls, Christianity, 

and tHJlltarianina, LeistuiH delivered before tbe Boyal Irutltation, London. 



id DulTenltr Mao. Fcap. Sto, price S>. M. 

War BongB of the Oennans. 



Price la. each. 
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3 PHDJCES STREET, EDINBUBGH. 



The TSffw Floture Book. Beoreative Instruotioii. 

Ketorial LeBBons on Fonn, Comp»rC«on, lad Number, for Children nuder BerBn 
Tsui of Age. VlOi EipUDBtioni by NICHOLAS BOHNY. 'Fittb Edition. 
M oblong folio coloured DlnstntlonL Price Tk ad. 

Daily l[«ditatloiUi ttj Bev. Q. Bowan of BomlMir. 

with iBtrodnctoiT notica br B«T. W. BANNA, D.D.,>DtbDrof 'Tbe Lut Dayof 
OUT Lord's Ptaalon.' Small tto, cloth, price 6b, ; or French morocco, red edgei, 
price Ta. M. 

" Amons auch booka we ahill ecsrcclT And another which eihlblU the same 
freshneas and Tlyldnesa of Ides, the same fervour of fsltb, the same Intensity of 
devotion. , . , I count il a privilege to introduce In thia eountrj ■ book eo 
fitted to attract and to benefit."— Silmrl Ann Prince. 

" These meditations are the production of a mleelonary Hboae meutal blstorr 
is very reniMkablB. . . . His conyoraion to a retigioua life le undoabtedly one 
of the most remarkable on recotd. They are all dl>tlngulshed.by a Cone or true 
pletr, and are wholly free from a aeclarian or controveraial iAta.'— Morning PoO. 

ThB Home Life of Sir David Brewster. 

By his daughter, Mrs. OORIKIN. 3d Edition. Crows Sro, price in. 

" With hie own countrymen il Is acre of a welcome, and to the wranh of 
Europe, and of the New World, It will have a real and apeclal Intereat of Ita own." 

Franca imder BlobeUsu and CollaerL 

ByJ.H. BRIDGES, M.B. Small Svo, price Ss. M. 

Works by Jolm Brown, M.D., F.B.B Jl. 

JoDH Lbeod, and other papera. Crown 8vo. [In tht pnu. 

Ijoou tm SvDEHHAH. Eitra fcap. gvo, price 7a. ed. 
Honx SiTBaBCTTA Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. Sro, price 7s. Od. 
Lritibtothk Bbt, John CiisHS, D.D. Second Edition, ciown Sro, aswed, ta. 
Abthob H. Hm.'M ; Extracted from ' Hone Sobeeoine.' Fcap. aewed, la. ; oloth, 

aB.«d. 
Ras iND Hia FIUdidb ; Eitncted fiom ' Hone BnhaeciTia.' Forty-ninth thou- 

aand. Fcap. aewed, Od. 
Ran aim his FalDIDe. Cheap Illiutialad Edition. Square 16mo ; omameuta) 

RaB aMD Hie FnininiB. With IllnattatlorLa by Blr George Harvey, RS.A., Sir J. 

Noel Paton, RSA., and J. B. New Edition, small quarto, cloth, price 3s. Sd. 
JfauoKII FutHma ; A Sketch. Fifteenth tbcusaiid. Fcap. sewed, ed. 
OoB Dooa ; Bitiacted from ' Hor» Snhaeci™.' Nineteenth thonaand. Fcap. 

aewed, 84. 
"WrrHBnaiBS, Sra;" Eitractod from 'HorasanhMciVB.' Foap. aowed, Sd.' 
HiHCBHOOB. Fcap. tewed, ed. 
jRHa TH< DooKKnPBn : A Lay Bermon. Price Sd. 
Ths Ebtibidi. Price 6d. 

Ksmoirs of John Brown, DJ}. 

By the Hit. J. CAIRNS, D.D., Berwick, with Supplementary Chapter by bis Bon, 
John Bbowh, M.D. Fcap. Sro, doth, fli. Sd. 
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4 EDHONSTOH AND DOUGLAS, 

Belsot Hymns for Chnroh uid Home. 

Bj S. BBOWN-BORTHWICK. IHmo, piln tt. M. 

^Hie Blograpliy of SKmBcni 

nlnstnMd BDd Applied. By Uis Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D., UlulBter of Free St 
Andnw*! Clinreli, EdinbntEh. Socood AuUod. ISmo, cloth, ti. 

The Idfe of CHdeon. 

Bt Ret. JOHN BBUCE, D.D., Ties St. Andnw'B Chuicb, Edlubnrgh. I tdL (cap. 
Sto, priosBj. 

" W« ODramacd ttalg itble and ubninblB Tolmna to the oonUol ■eetptouo of oDi 
Tuden."— Unify Btrrlaii. 

Bj a Unchant 1 toL foap. Bro, price 7a. Sd. 

" A mutarplKs oT goneoDB writing, and altogetbtr lie 
■ Poet-Idureatfl orTnde.'"— DundH Jdnsrliarr. 

>ck» If It la Dot nnfUr to anggeet rdc' 

I 'Boiton'i AuMAomj at Mvlaacboly."*' 

By the Iiooli and Blvar Bida. 

Foitj Oraphlc IlliutTationi by a Neir Hand. Oblong foUo, handaamslf bound, Ha. 

Tbe De Orators of Cioero. 

Tranalatod by F. B. CALVBBT, M.A, Crown 6», pries Ti 

My Indian JonmiLl, 

Cantalning deecriptlona of the principal Beld Sparta ot In 
Natnia] History and Hablta of the Wild Animali of tha Conntry. Bj CoLosn. 
WALTER CAUPBBLL, author of 'The Old Forest RugBr.' S>o,wiUi lUDBtra- 
tiona, price 16a. 

Popular Tales of the Weat HlgUands, 

Orally Collected, with t tnnalation by J. F, CAKPBBLL. t nis. ertr* fe^ 
cloth, 82a. 

Inaugural Addreas at Xidinburgh, 

April £, isee, by THOUAS GABLyi.B. on being Inatalled *a Rsctoc of the Dnl- 
venlty there. Frica la. 
Carswell's Ckulic Frayev Boob. 

The Book of Common Prayer, commonly called John Kdot*b IJtnrgy. Tianelatad 
into Gaelic, A.n. IMT, by Ur. JOHN CARSWBLL, Biahop of the Islea. EkUted, 
with En EngliBh Tr&Delation, by THOUAS H'LAITCHLAN, LL.D.. Tnnalator of 
tbB Booli of the Dean ot Liamoie. tto, bifltoi^'tirgkt. Price SOik 

. On the Constitution of Papal Conelaves. 

By W. C, CAKTWBIQHT, M.P. Fc«p. 8vo, price to. Sd. 

" A book whioli will, we belie™, charm earefnl .Indents of hlatoiy, while it 
will dieeipate muoh of tlia ignorance whleh in this conntry BamUDda the aoblacL" 



Ouatave Bergeurotb. A Uemorlal Bketoh. 

By W. C. CABTWHIGHT, M.P. AnUior ot 'Ilie ConatitnUon of Pipal Oon- 
olayee.' Crown Bto, price Te. 6d. 

" To those who knew Ihla aecompUehed atndent, Ur. Cartwright'i enthiiil*atie 
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88 PRDJCEa STEEKT, EDIKBUHQH. 5 

Uft and Works of Rev. Thomas OuOinem, S.D., Z>L J). 

MmoiBB or th» Bbv. Thohas Chaumbb. Bj Bit. W. ELmvi, D.D., MiD. 
Cheap Edition, II roll., crown Sro, cloth, 13l 

FaBTHnHOOB WOHKB.'S TOlB., STO— 

Doily BciiptoiQ Rfladin^, 3 tdIh., £1 : 11 ; 0. Bahtuth Bcrlptare Readlnga, 9 
rolB., £1 : 1>. Bsnooiu, 1 toL, 10b. «d. Initttntea of Ihsology, 3 Tol*., 
£1 : Is. PrelactloiiB on Botler's Analog)', etc., 1 toL, IOl U. 

Bahbith ScripCnrs Rsadlngg. Cheap Edition, i voU., orown Bro, Ids. 

DiUy Sorlptuie BsadingB. Cheap Edition. 2 toIj., crown Sio, 101. 

BiiaoT WoEKB, In is Tola., orown S»o, eloth, per »oL, (a. 

Ij«oturea on the HomaoB, a Tola. Sermorja, I^TOIa. Natural IliAologj.Lectnna 
on Bntlei's Analogy, etc. 1 toL Chmtlan Bvldencsa, Lectures on Falajr'a 
BTidences, ate, I toL IneMtutea of Theologj, 2 — '- "-'■"--■ " 

EalibUl 
ITOL 

ChiiraoteristioB of Old CbtirclL Arohiteoturs, eta.. 

In the Mainland and freetem lalaudB of ScoUaad. Ito, with niustntlons, prlc« Jlla. 

Dainty Disbes. 

Rseelpts collected bj Iudt HARSISTT ST. CLAIR. N«w Edition, with rnanj 
- " ->pta. CrownBr- "- - - 
worth baying 
re Bniall. e^oy 

Journal 61 Henry Coohbum, being a Continnatloa of the 

"Memorial! of hlB Time," 1SSI-18M. By HENRT COCEBUKN, one of the 
Judges of the Conit of aesslon In Scotland. S Tola, Sro, prloe SU. 
" It woQld be Impoaslblc to get too muoh of Henry Cookbom. . . . It Is to ha 

If apeolally delightful and Talnable aa a contrlbntlOD to Scotch history, is also an 
Important, thoiigh in some reapecta special or detached, addition to Bn^io]] litcia- 



1. The Frttlecton of the Edinburgh Xcrfnc— Forfftrahlie I 



Campbell— John Leyden— Aloi 

atreot— Oeimio Chalmeis-Bltj 

VoL IL Ttie Eae^dopadia , 



John Uoiray, Albemarls 

, . .., ^ Seward and Lydla White - Dngald 

atewut— Godwin— Nlabalir— Lords JeCftey, Brougham, and Uuiray— Frandil 
Homer— The Bttrlck Bhephgrd- Uarla Edgeworth, tic. 

VoL IIL air Walter Scott. 

'■ The cnalD of a generatioa of Interesflng men and vonien nnw gone from 
among ua— tb«e are the aablects i^ this Important memoir." - bolurdny KtvUv. 

"These three Tolnmea •« decidedly addltionii to our knowledge of that great 
and hriUlant epoch In the hiatory of letters to wliich they refer." — StandortL 

" He <Mi. Conslahle} was > fEaiiiu in the pnbllshing world. .... The cr ' 

IT Scott) of thia elaborate and hitereaUng hiatoij 
re heartily commend this book lo the aotlc» of all leaders."— Oiunllnii. 
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6 BDXONSTON AKD DOCaiAB, 

VUd Hod and WUA BeastB— AdTentures in Camp and 

Jnn^ By Lrtnr.-CaLcaiKL GORDON CDUULNa. Wltli niDatnitlatu by Ueut- 
GoL Batokif luid otfaetf. Becond edition. Demy 4to, prlcd 14i. 

AIh, ft Cbupra Edition, iritb LitluigrapMc Illnrtntlons. Sro, price 1^ 

The Churoli of Sootland: her Position and Froapecta. 

By Bit. J. E. CUHKINO. CTDim Bto, price S>. 

HoteB on the ITatoral Historr of the Strait of Uagellan 

ud WeitCoutot Fitagonia, mmde dorinc ths'HiyagtDt E.U.S. 'NaHu'In the 
yon ISOO, ISflT, IBSS, ud ISW. By BOBBHT O. CUNNINGHAH, U.D., F.R9., 
Hitunllat to thB EipedltlDn, With Hipa end Dumeroui IlloBtntloaa, Bto, price lie. 
"There ig & good deel of Intemting end novel tnfomiBtlon in tlie present 
Tolome, and we cu nKonunand it especisUy to Qioge whoae CaMa Ue la that 
dlnoUoD. "— Slandant, 

Th« Al'"ffif of the niilvQnity of Iidinburgh. 

By ANDREW DALZEL, fonnerly PiofeaBor of Oreek in the OulTSnlty of Bdln- 
bnr^ 1 wUh I Hemoli ot the Compiler, and Foitrilt efter Beabara. S ToU. dnny 
Sid, price Zli. 

OisU the Outlaw. 

From the Icetandlc By O. W. DA8BNT, D.C.L. Bmall 4to, with miutntJone, 
price 7s. td. 

The Story of Burnt Njal ; 

Or. LU^ in Iceland at the end of the Tenth Centory. From the Icelandic of the 
Njsli Saga. By OBORaS WBBBE DABKHT, D.C.L. 1 TOlB. 8T0, with Hap and 
nans, price SSa. 

Plates and Notes relatins to some Special Features in Stn 

turea celled Fyiunidi. By ST. JOHN VIKCENT DAT, C.E., F.Il.g6.A. Bayal 
folio, price SBa. 

By At mvn AiiOurr. 

Papers on the (}reat Pyramid, sio, price ta. 

Borne £Tideiiae aa to the very early TTse of Iron. Sro, seved, 

priofi ^, 0d. 

On a Bemarkable Stone in the Oteat Pyramid. Price 9s, 
The Iiaw of Hallways applicable to Scotland, with an 

Appendd ot Statntes and Forms. By FRANCIS DBAS. M.A., LL.B., AdTocalB. 
1 roL Boyal Svo, prioe 38a, 

" Frobably the beet book on Billniy Iaw to be found at this moment wltUn 



If it has many equals."- 
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88 PKDICIS STEBET, EDINBOBGH. 
The AmaBon. 

An Art NoieL Sj FRANZ D 

" It beloDBi to ftcluB otiiOTtla of 
—Norlk BriHih Stvityi, 

ICanual of Cliemical AnalyelEk 

Bj W. DlTTltAB. 1 Tol. tcap. Bro. [1* On Pno. 

Memoir of ThomM Dnmmiond, B^^ F.RA.B., ITiidar-Sdore- 

UiTtot)ieLoid-L!eateaiuitorinlui(t,18S5talU0. By JOHKF. M'LEHHAN, 
Advocate, aro, price l!li, 

"A cleu, compact, and wflll-wrlttfln mdmulr of tha bait friend Bnglaud avar 
gaie to Inlmd.'— finminar. 

Polltioal Survey. 

Br HOtlNTSTUART K. QRANT DUFF, Heraberfoitlia Elgin DlBtrictorBnrgbi ; 
ADttior of ' Stndlu In Bnropean Folltloi,' ' A. Olanco OTCi Kurope,' Ac he. Bto, 
pricala, Bd. 

Bn en buh AiOiot. 

"BHE<" Bpeeohes. Svo, cloth, price si. «d. 

A Qlonoe otm* Snrope. Price. i>. 

Address as B«otor at the TTnlTorelty of Aberdeen. Price u. 

East India Financial Btatemant, 1868. Price i>, 

Bemarks on the Present Political Bitoatlcm. Price la. 

Expedit— lAboremoB. Price II 



Teterinary Hedldnea ; their Actions and TTees. 

Br FtHLAT DUN. Fonrth Editkm, reyliad and enlai^^ Bro, price 13a. 

Social 1i& in Former Hajk ; 

CtdeBy In the ProTinee OT Koaj. Dliutnitfd by lelteie ud lamllT papera. By 
R DUNBAR DUNBAB, late Captain 91at TnalUeta. ! fol*. demy^vo, price 
IShtd. 

The lata Ber. John 3>ancan, IiZj J)., in the Pulpit and at Che 

Communion Table. WithaBlognpblcalSiippIeinent. Edited by DAVIS BROWH, 
S.D,, Bulhoiot "The Lira of Jobn Duncan, D.D." Ciown evo, price 7a. Bd. 

Dfeep-Bea Soundings. Oolloqnla Perlpatotioa. 

By lbs lata JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., Profeaaor of Hebrew la the Hew CollegB. 
Edfnlnirgh ; being Oonveraatlona In Phlloaophy, Theology, and Rellglnn. Edited 
by Bbv. W. Kbiohi, Dnndoe. Poorth Edition. 1 Tol fcap. Svo. Pric* 81. Dd. 

"Since theaa lectnrea were pnbliBhed there baa appoarad an exceedingly 
interesting Tolume, entitled 'Colloqula Ferlpaletlca.' by the late John Dnncan. 
LL.D., Profenscr of Hebron la the Ifaw College, Edinburgh. Theae Colloqalea an 
raporiad by the Rev. WlUtam Knight, who seeme to be admirably adapted for "■ - 
talk he haa undertaken. Uia friend muat hiTa been a man of rare original 
*arled coltun, giaat Tlgonr In eipresalug thoogbls, which were worthy to be 
pnaied and remambered. The reader who thall giie himself 
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EDITONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 

benefit ud gntUlutioii of rtadrliiE tUg aliort Tolome Qi will mggeai mora to Urn 
thin inui;onaitlmMltaal») will Bnd thit I 1i>t« not b«n brlted lo qwik nil 
of It by Mny prtiH irbicbDr. Dimcui hu *"""' — * — — '"^" "^*" ----- • — 
■Uudlng to If If, tbit It contailii ths Hrer 



thin-aktoned bwDmu b; digm* tolenbly hudanKL One proceeding f 
of mcb Igvnlng ind wortli u Dt. Dnneui I luTe Uwo^ ft t duty to DOtiiM." ~ 
Sttraet fitm Pnfiun ta 'The Comdma.' Bf Ihi lati PnfOioT F. D. ISawiiet. 
Siamd BdWim, ISTl. 

Booolleoticnia of the late John I>aiioaii, LIi J>^ FrofbsBor of 

Hebrew and Orlentil Lugnigei, Nsw College, Edinburgh. By tba Rrr. A. 
UOUDY ttTUABT. Bitn fcap. Sto, 3s. «d. 

"Jdr Hoody ataart liul Tare opporionitiu of knowing Dr. Dnncen." — iSnw- 

Memoir of the lata John Diinoan, t.t. t*., FrofiasBor of Hebrew, 

New CoU(^, Bdlnborgh. Bj the Rn. DATUI BBOWB, D.D. Second edition, 
crown Sto, cloth, piice Sa. 

" Dr. Brown's book mnirt be toed end re-reid. We most theretore refsr our 
thooghthil ftnd inquiring readen to this diicilnilnating end cerefollj wronc^t 
biogTephj."^LiJerarv Florid. 

"Tbie memoli of the lete Dr. Donoan, bj Dr. David Brown ... , ia the 
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A Uemoir of the Bight Honour&hle Hugh Slliot. 

By his QnnddMghter, the COUNTBSB of UINTO. 8vo, price lie. 

the work before n» tar private dreoliUon in 1S«». It now, in lis completed itu^ie, 
pretenta a full-leDgth and striking portialt of a lemukable member of » remark- 
able moo."— QiuHHriy Bevitw. 

The Spiritnal Order, and other Papers aeleoted from the M88. 

oftbeUteTHOMASEBSKlNEofLlulatban. Crown Bro, doth, price Ci. 

"Itwllltora(ewh«Te»value which otbera will not tho least anaentand. Bat 
all mnet reoogolee in it the utterance of a spirit profoundly ponetrated with the 
■enae or brotherhood, and wltb tbe claims ot common homanity. "Sftitaiar. 

" Very deaerTlns of etndy."— rima. 

£y Ot umi AiiOvrr. 

The UnoonditloiiRl Freeness of the Qospel. 

New Edition rerlsBd. Crown S?o. Price 3e. «d. 
A JtKCopia of t\i original iditiow oj Warkiiv Ou lattA AaOot art ilU.l]>iTS<iU. 
An 'EeM.y on Faith. Fonrtb Bdltloa, 12mo, 3s. 

The Brasen Serpent ; or, liifb Ooioing through Death. 

Bocood Edition, 13mo, Ss. 
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B FKIKCES BTKEBT, EDDIBtrKOH. 



iIb., tmcj covtTi, 1«, 

NeUy BiTen' Qmt Richg*. 
Storidi Told in the Wood. 



uid tha tma, with & fine Tlgonr, In which itren^ vod guntlanefla are DtlyioiiwL'' 

lVHlBtolr« d'Angletem. ptuH. LAici flkurt. ismo, olotl^ it m. 
I/HlBtolre de Fnmoe. Fu H. lahS tlxury. Hsw Edition, twirected to 

Christi&iii^ -viewed In Bome of its Iieadiag Aspeota. 

fir Hit, a. L. B, foots, Anttaoi of 'Incident! In the LUa oloai SitIodt.' Pup. 

Ealendaiv of SoottiBh Sainta, with Feraonal ITotioes of those 

of Alb«, dto. ByiLBXANDBB PENROSE F0BBE8, B.C. L, Bishop ofBrBor 
1 voL 41a. Fries £3 : 3i. A. few copies for sale on lAi^e pap«r, price £S:ib:t 

" A (nly velmblg cootiibation to tbe uetueology of Scotluid^"— Gnordlim. 

" We must not forget to thioili the »uthor for the great imoanl of Infonnut 

be Temuii6Auv&."-— Saturday Btview. 

"HleUborlaoB and iBiy inienetlng woik on the earlj BalBta of Alba, Laodonli, 
and BtraChclyde."— euarftrly Brviev. 

The Deepening of the SpLritual liiHs. 

B7A, p. FORBES, D.C.L.,BiBboporBiech)n. Fonitb editioD. ISmo, oletli, piloe 
la. ed. ; or paper coT«r«, le. ; calf, r«l edges, 8a. M. 

Frost and Fire ; , 

Nanml Engines. TsoUlaika, and CUpa, with BketchM dnwn at Home and Abt 
bf a TraYeller. Re-issnt, coDtalnliig an additional Chapter. 3 Tola. Bra, f 
Maps and nnmeroni lllnetratloDS on Wood, pries 91a 

" A TeiT Turner among books, In the origioallt; and delidons fnahncaa of Ita 
M7I8. and the tniMi end dalicacy of the descriptive portions. For some four-and- 
tweutr years he has traversed iialf ournorthem hemispbere by the least frequented 
paths ; and eTe^when, with attistic and pbiloaophlc ere, hu found BomethlDg ta 
dncribe— here m tiny tiDut^tieam 01 Oeeej' cloud, there la laTa-Sow 01 oc«in 
onireDt, or in the work* of nalim'e giant soDlptoi— Ic*."— .Ecader. 

The Cat* a Filsriniage. 

By J. A. PBOUDE, K.A., Ut« Fellow of Kieter College, Olfort. With T fnll 
peg* niaatntions by Hn. BLAOKBtrBV (J. B.) Ito, price Sa. 
Qifts fi>T Uen. By Z. B. 

1. nie Gift of Repentance. I 1. The Gift of tha Holy Ohoat 

3. The Gift of the Toka I *. Tha Promise to th« Elect 

Crown 8to, price t». 
" Thar* Is hardly a living theologian who might not be proud to claim many of 
her thongbts as his own." — QUuffcvj Htrald, 
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EDU0K8T0N ABD DOUGLAS, 
QlimpMB of Zdfe tn Viotorlo. 

BTBRsldoit. Bid, wttbinnrtntiaiu, price 13i. 

"Ontofdght UiBbcitbaofeibaat AuitnllA that hu eom* Into onr huuli.'— 
BriUtkQuaTUrlt. 

TIls Ooapal In Isalsb : beitis an Xxpositioii of tbe 66tli and 

i«thClwpt«noftbsBoakofhiiPn)phsd«. Bj JOHN QEMMBL, X.A., FUtUs. 
Bi. [up. 8to. pries Si. 

ArtliaTian Iiooalltles : tbeir Hlstonoal Origin. Chief Conntr;, 

and nngallui ReUtloni, with k Mtp of Artlmrlui BcotUnd. B; JOHN Q. 6. 
HTCART OLENNIE, U.A. Sto, price Ti. Sd. 

Works by Mftrgaret Haria Oordon (nfe BrewsterX 

WoKuu. Fonrtb thoDund. Fcap. Sto, limp cloth. Is. 
LiDTEuHOHUoRDiuirr: or, Bunbcomii In tha Cutis. Crown Sto, oloth. Bi. 
WoBE : or, Flentj to do sod How to do It. TUrt^-aftli thoiuud. Fcip. Sto, 

cloth, 11.M. 
Lnru MiLUB jure heb Pdub Piabbl dittp Edition. Flftr-Dfth thoannd. 

Ump cloth. Is. 
SmTBBun IN thb COT»ai ; or, Whiit Women may do. A osrntln cUell? iid- 

drsiud to Uis WorldDg Cluug. Chs&p Edition. Fartr^fOarth thoound, Ump 

pECTCHTIoir ; OT, An Appeal to Economy end Gommon-Benss, Sto. Sd. 
TheWobdudthiWobu). Twslfth sdltlon. Pries 3d. 

Cheap Edition, Ump cloth, Ss. 
Thb HirrBBBuag Bor; wilh an lUostntlon by J. Nobl Puor, RB.A. Chsap 

Edition, Utdp cloth. Is. 

" Alike Id msnaer and leaner calcnlsted to attract yoathM at 
attract It by tbebcat of all meam— eympathy."— Sninun. 

' ChTiBtopher Iforth ;* 

A Memoli ot John Wlleon, hit« Proteeeor of Moral Fblloaophy tn the UnlTsnlty of 
Edinburgh. Compiled from Funlly Fapcn end otbei so 
Ubs. OOBSON. Thltd Thonsand. i Tola, eiown Svo, pileo Mb., with Portrait, 
and graphic ninitiaUoni. 

' MystifloatioiiB.' 

By UiBB STIRLINQ ORABAH. Ponrth Edition. Edited by Jama Bbowb, H.D. 

With Portrait of ■ Lady PIUyaL' Feap, Sto, pries Sa. «. 

Idfb of Fftther liacoFdaire. 

By BOKA 6RBBHWELL. Feap, Sre. Price Ss. 

a great eerrlce In bringing before the EngUah poblU 



Roman Catholic.''— CAnnA niui. 

Soenes teora. the Iiife ot Jesus. 

Bf SAKDBL OREO. BecoDd Edition, e 
" On* of the f*w theological v 



« biography ^ey might have refuesd to tead If written by a 
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S PEINCK8 STHEET, EDINBORQH. 



or OreM BrittLn. B; JOHN QRIGOB, The NanedeB, FoireB. Svo, price lOi. Od. 

" He la ■ writsr vhoss BstbonlilF hits this welgbtjr TecoDunendation, that he can 

■appoTt hia theorlea bj fadH, and can point to lands, worth lesa than a ebilliug an 

BIb book has iDt«reBt both for liio adept and the noplcii, for the large propiietor 
and Mm that haa but a nook or corner to plant out/' — Saturday/ Affieu^ 

"Ur. Origar'e practical Infonnallon os all points on nhloh an IntaDdinE plantw 
1« inCereeted la particularly good. . . . We baTe placed It on our shelvcB aa ■ 
flnt-olaaa book of nterenoe dd all points relating to Arboriculture ; and ve itrongl j 
recoDuuend otheis to do the aaoie,"— banner, 

Aa Sc<deBiaatioal History of Scotlaiid, 

FtoiQ thn Intnidactlon or Chrlitlanltj to the Preaent Tims. Bj GEOROB OBUB, 
A.M. 4 Tola, Bro, *3t. 

The LawB of Trade-TTnlonB in England and BooOand. 

Br WILLIAU GUTHRIE, AdTocate, gro, prtc« 3s. Sd. 

"Sbooldbe Inthehandi of eTery Trade tlDion'offlc«lntluUnedollL''—OEOIiOE 
. HOWKU, Seentarti <if FuTUammlary ConnUUt oa Trade VnUmi. 

Cbronlcle of Qudmn ; 

A StoiT ot tbe Naitb Sea. From tbe mediteTiI Oerman. Bj BHIU LBTHSB- 
BROW. WiUihni1tiaplecebTSliJ.NDn.FaTOti,KS.A New Edition, price fia 



The BeBurreotion of the Dead. 

Bj WILLIAM HANSA, B.D., LL.D., antbor of 'The Laat Day or oar Lord'i 
paaalon,^ otc. 1 toI fcap, Sro, prloe 0a. Dd. 

The Wars of the Huffoenota. 

BjRbv. WILLIAM HASNA.D.D.,LL.D. Ex. fcap. Sro, price 6e. 

The Life of onr Iiord. 

BjUw RxT. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., I1L.D. fl Tola,, handaomal; bound In 
cloth sitra. gilt edgei. prlca BOa. 

Bsparate voli,, cloth, sitra gilt edgea, price la, each. 

I. Tbc BisLiie Yeau) ot one Lobd. Btb Thouaand. 

3. Thi CiaSB OF THB MlNlSTBT. Sth ThoQMnd. 

II. Thi Labt Dit or ons Lord's FAeaioN. tTth Thonaand. 

t. Thi Foan Da™ utbb thi RBUittiOTioK. 9th Thousand. 
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12 EDMONSTOtr ASD DODGLAS, 

S/oacveBij Xiore and Earthly EohoeB. 

Bj « aiugow KeicliaiiL 4th Edition. IBmo, price li. ed. 

■ to be nsefnl md tesrt-aUrring to bU who MB in Minflrt In religion. We 



HistorlanH of Scsotland. 

I>r<ei Is JfnhSatecrUin, ItL per nliMH. An AmiDil Farmeot oT £1 wiU BatHK 

ths 8al>«rib«r to Two urnoil volnuwa. 

lit ) FoKMni'g SoonoHBonooH. ToL L 
bsn«. I Wmnwa^ Chbohiolb. Vol L 
Id ) WmoDir'a CHBomoi*. ToL tl. 
lune. JForddh's B<»TicHBOHioDic. VoLIl. 

LS Of Bt. NiHUK ABE 
f LtBOt PLDaOAHCmU. ' 

r. Skeno baa laid atodeata of 
Btiii ind loholarlike edition ol 



lens, fu 



If tha GoBpel XTairativeB are Hythioal, wlia,t tlianP 

Crown Bto, price Sa. Od. 

" ThlB Is ■ Btrildiig little euar . . . thoDghtTol and nMIe. It le an attempt to 
ahow tbat acinetbing like tlie phllDiophy or the Christian Ooepei would ba rorad 
opOD ue bf the facte of ouTiprntnalnatarv."— ■i^ectalvr. 

lieatareB on Bcotbb Xiegal Antlqnitias. 

BjCOBHO tNKBB, P,8.A., autbar of 'Seotlandln tbaUlddle Ages.' 

amltaU:—!. Introductory, IL CbHrten. 111. Farliament. IT, Ths Old 
Church, T. Old Forma of Law, VL Bnral Occnpattona. VIL Btadsnt'B Guide 
Booka. TILL Appendix. In I tdL dem; Svo, price IQa. td. 

B)/ till niu AkAot. 

BketchoB of Early Scotch History, svo, pries loa. 
Concerning som« Bootch Surnames. SmaU 4ta, ciotb antiqns, m. 
Inatrootlve Ftoture-BookB. 

Polio, 7>. M. eacb. 

" Th«e Tolamea are among the moat InatmctiTe Ptotnrs-bDoka ws bars aesn, 
tuid we know of DOoa better calculated to eiclts and gratis ths appetlts of tbs 
yonng for the knowledge of natnre,"— rtiim, 

L 

Tbe InatmctiTe Plctnre Bock. A fSw AttiactlTs Iieaaons from the Natural 
Hlataiy of Animala. Bj ASAV WHITE, late Aaalatant, Zoolo^cal Dspwtaut, 
British Hnienm. With M fOlio coloniad Plates. Blghth Bditlon, containing manr 
nsw lUnatratlona bjr Mia. BtiOBuan, J. Btiwaht, Oottblit Btull, and othsn. 
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Tbe iDBtmatiTf Pfctore Book. . Lessona ftom tb« Vogetibls World. Bj ths 
Author or 'The Hetr of B«doljfl*i,'"niaHMV[* the Fl»ld,'Bto. NowBUtKiB, 
■Witb 9* Platm. 

III. 

The InetrnctlTO nctare Book, tht Oaogapbleil THgtribatlnii of t'^trnia, [u a 
Bertea of Pletarea for tbo oaa of Schoole and Funlllee. By the lata Dr. Qbbvillc. 
With deacriptiie latteipreu. New Edition, with 60 Platee. 

Pletnna of Auluua and Vegetable Ufe in all Landa. 48 Folio Platei. 

RecnatlTa Inatmctlon. Pictorial Leaaona on Form, CompaitKui, and nuinbei, 

tot CUldnn noder T yean of age, with eiplanatloiia. By Ntoholu Boest. FitOi 

edition. M Oblong folio Platee. price T& ed. 

The History of 8oot;tlah Poetry, 

FrotD the Middle Agea to ths Cloie of the Berenteent^ Cmtnry. By the late 
DAVID IRTINO, LI^D. Edited by Jobs AiteebCabi.ylx,H.D. WlthaHemoii 
and Gloaaary. Demy Aro, 1^ 

Johnny Qlbb of Quahetneiik, In the Farisb of PyketiUlm : 

vttb GlimpMS of tbe Parish Politics aboot a.d. IBM. Fonrth Edition, with a 
Oloseary. ISmo, oniamental boarde, price Us. i or cloth, price, t». M. 

" It is a grand addltton to our pore ScottlBh dialect i . . , . it ia not merely 
acapitJLl specimen of geDoine Scotch Dorthezadiaiect! but it ia a capital epecimen 
of pawky chancteriBtle Bcottteb bumonr. ItifrallorgoodbudHcoCUsbdJyfiuL" 
-DaainBamii^. 

SermonB by the Bev. John Eer, DJ)^ Qlasgow. 

Tenth Edition. Crown Sro. price fls. 

" This la a Tcry nraarkabie Tolome of sennons. We hsTS not aeen a whime 
of aertoona for many a day which will HO tbon)aghly repay both pordiaas and 
perusal and re-pemsal And not the least merit of tbeaa sermons Is, that they are 

" The sermona before as are indeed of no common order ; amoDg a host of com- 

wliether viewed In point of oompoaition, or thonght, or treatmant."— BriMii and 
Fonign Bvangelicat Stniea. 

Studies for Sunday Evening; or, Headings in Holy Writ. 

By LOBB KJBIiOCH. New ediOon, In a vols. fcap. 8to, price Sa. 
By the «nae Ajitlun; 

Taith'B JewalB. 

Preseulfld In Veras, with other devont Venea. Ex. foip. arc, prioo Ea, 

The Circle of Ghristian Doctrine ; 

A Handbook of Eaith, framed oat at a Layman'a eiperlencs, Third and Cheaper 
BdiOon. Pcap. Svo, 2s. Dd. 

Time's Treasure; 

Or, Deront Tliongbta for erery Day of the Tesi. Eipreeaed in verse. Ponith and 
Che^er Edition. Fcap. 870, price Da. M. 
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14 EDUONSTOH AKD DOUGLAS, 

Devout Komento. PiiceM. 

Htsuib to Christ. Bz. ta^. 8vo. pnu Sa. Bd. 

A History of Sootland. ohlefly in Its Eodasiastioal Aspect, 

from the IntToductlon <a CliriitlAnltj till the Fill ot tlw Old Hienrchy. For tli* 
UHofSc-JiaalL B; M. O. J. EIHLOCH. Edited bj ths BIBHOF or BBSCHIN. 

I m Iftbrmr otlovt, to aocmnulita 



Floodi,' ' Hie Wolf of BBdonoeh,' etc With IlluBteitlDM by Uis Adthok, end 
» Pretkoo b7 Joan BiiowH, M.D., LL.D. 1 toL etownSvo. [/WMdiattftf. 

Tha FMlosoptay of Stlilos : 

An Annlytloil Euay. By BIMON S. IiAUEIB, A.M. Demj' Byo, prica «8. 

Notes, £xpoBitoi7 aad Critioal, on oertajn BritlBh Theories 

ofHonli. By SIHON a LAURIE. B>o,piics«L 

The Befonn of the Chnroh of Sootland 

In Wonblp, aovsmnient, ind Doctrine. By ROBERT LEE, D.D., late Protenot 
of BlbUcil CtiClolem In the Ui^venity of Bdlnbnish, ud Hinister ot Oieyfriin. 
Put L Wonhip. Becond Bdltion, f<»p. Gvo, price 3a. 

Iiettarfl from Jomaloa; 'The IjBiuI of Streams and Woods.' 

a better Idea of the ootwud aapect of 



mnoli iuformation abost a place and people of anoaual Intemt — Poll Itail 

IiUb ta ITomuaidy ; 

Sketchea of French Fishing, Farming, Cookliig, Hatonl Hiatory, tuid PoIlUsa, 
dntwh ttcm Nature. By an Ehqluh Rebidiht. TUrd Edition, crown ( 
cloth, CI. gilt, price *s. 6d. 
A Uemoir of Ijady Anna Kachenzie, 

CooDtesa of Balcaires, ud aftorwatdi of Aigyle, Ifai-not. By ALBXANDXB 
LORD LINDSAY (EkI of Crawford), Pcap. 8to, price Sa. M. 

" All who love thebywaya of hiitory ihould read this lift of a loyil Carenantol." 
—ABai. 

lismore. Booh of the Dean oC 

Bpcdmeni of Ancient Oullo Poetry, collected between the yean IfilS and 15111 
by the Hit. JAMES M'ORBOOIt, Dean of Llamoie— illuatntlTe of the lAnguge 
and Litcntnre of the SootUah Hlghlandti prior to th< Slittentli Centuiy. Edited, 
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with a Tnuultttloii and Notei, br the R<T. Thohai H'Lahchuh, LL.D, ThetnUo- 
dDotlon and ndilitioiul Notea 1^ Wiujui r. Skbhe, LUD. Svo, pries ISi. 

iaterai7 Belloe of the late A. 8. Iiogan, Advocate, Slieriff 

of Foifknhin. Brtn te*^. SrOj price 3b. Od. 

little mia and the Fire-Elng, 

And other Tally Ti]«. BfJl. W.,vlUi IDoMntlaDBbj'HiiiBT Wasbeh. Bacond 
Edition, lemo, doth, Ba. Sd. Cloth ertn, gllC adgea, 4a. 

IiltUe Tales for Tin; Tote. 

With fl lUoatraaoiu by Wabwiok Beookm. Bquare ISmo, price I>. 

Iiittle Trix; or, Orasidmaiimia'B lieoBons. 

Bqoare Iboo. Price la. 

A Biuvey of Folltioal liooiiomy. 

By JAUES UACDOMKLL, H.A. Bi. fcap. Sro, i)rice <a. 

" The aathor ha> anr.ceeded in prodnclng a book which <B almoat ai ««r read- 
ing u a three-iolume uoiel."— .:llAflimffl. 

" or lt> class It la one of the best we have asen ; and had we to ehooM for a 
Diach which would Induce oa to lecommend the present volmDe.'-^^ctalor. 

'■ Mc MaodoneU'a book, ratltled 'A SnrToJi of PolltJcal Ecooomj," eetabliahea 

Ten Teara ZTortb of the Orange Biver. 

A Btory of Everyday Lire and Work inong tha Booth irriean Tribea, from I96ff to 
ISM. By JOHN MACKENZIE, of the London UlralonaTy Society. With Hap 
and nlnatiations. 1 toL crown Svo, cloth, extra gUC, price 4a. Od. 

TSugm CanoTEB Uedics. 

By DOUQLAB HACLAOAN, ProfeaKr of UadlcU Jurlaprndenoe hi the XTnlnntty 
Hi Edinbnigh. A new edition, ealugod, with IllaetntlonB by Thokas Faxd, R.A. ; 
WnjjAM DonoLAs, R.B.A. ; Jahs Abchib, R.aA, ; Johh BAUOKmre, R8.A., 
■tc In 1 yoL 4to, price 7a. td. 

Select Writini^a: Politioal, Soientifio, Topographical, and 

HiBcsllBDeoDB, of the Ute CHARLES UACLARBH, F.R.B.E., F.Q.B., Editor of 
. Bdlt«tbyRoBEBTCoi,F.a.A. Scot., and Jahes NioOL, F.RaR, 
' " " " " " e UoivstBlty of Aherdean. With i 

Memorials of the XiiA and Uinletry of Charlea Calder 

HacMlltosh, D.D., DtTaIn and Dnnoon. Edited, with a Sketch of the RellgloaB 
History ol the Norlhem Highlands of Scotland by the Bei. Wiujah T*noB, 
If.A. With Portrait Second Edition, extta fci|i. Bvo, price 4a. ed. 

Uaovioar^i (J. Q, DJ>.) 

Tai Pbilobopht or tarn Bkadtifdl; prioe la. «d. Finn Ltbb or Soiehoi Bin- 
Mary Btuart and the Casket Iisttera. 

By J. F. N., with an Introduction by Hihht Ounronn Bilu Bx. trap. Sro, 
prioata. td. 
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16 BDHO^TOK AND DOCGLAB, 

Oi, The CoBta Anatlaiu of Oa Dotch Tndlng Companr. Bf UHLTATDLI ; 
tnaslotsd bom (he ortglBal UB. ti; Buoa NuInijB, With Jlupt, priCB lO. 



oT Anitomy In tbe Bnlvenltr of ZqiIcIl Price Dd. 

The Utituarj of the Forth and adjoining IHstrlotB viewed 

OeologiaUf. By SATID UIUIE H03IE of Wedddboni. Gro, doth, wiUi Mqi 
■nd Pluu, price be. 

The Hewing: 

It! Katonl HUtorj uid NMIonil ImporUncB, By JOBS K. nmrHHi.T, mUl 
Six maitnUoDi, Sto, priM ]£>. 

The luaane in Private Dwellings. 

By ARTHUR UITCHELL, A.U., ILD., CommlHlonei In Lniuey fbr awtland, 
etc Sto, B^^ee 48. 6d. 

Creed* and Chnrolies. 

By tiie Riv. 8ia HENRT WBLLWOOD UONGBBIFP, But, S.D. Demy Sto, 
price Sg. (d. 

Andent Flllar-BtoneB of Sootland: 

ThBlr31gii[tK!Uio6»ndBo*dneottBtlinology. By QBOBOE IIOOBE, ILD. Bto, 
price Be. Bd. 

Folitioal Bketehea of the Btate of Europe— from 1814-1807. 

CoDbUnlDg SniSBt Const KHnster'9 SeapatcheH to Ihe Prinoe Begmt from (he 
Congnae oC Vleniu tiud at Furie. By QBORQEl RBRBXKI, Ooant HUnitar. 
Demy Sro. priue 9b. 

Biographloal Annalfi of the Pariah of Coliaton. 

By THOUAS KURBAT, LIlD. Cimrn Sto, price Sa td. 

BiBboTy Beeoned, in Auewer to ' History Vindioated,' balne 

B RsipitulAtLon of ' The Caae for the down,' and the Beviewen ReTlewed, te n 
the Wigtown Uutyn. By KABK NAPIBR. Syo, price it. 

ITightcapa : 

A Series of JnTeuUe Books. By " AoirrFunni." CtoIs. ■qmie lOmo, olatlL. 
In cfse, price IEb., or aepuately, Si. taoh Tolaine. 

1. BKby Nightcaps. I 3. Big Ni^tcaps. I S. Old Nlghtcapa. 

2. UtUeNightopa, 1 4. New Nightcaps. I S. Fairy NlghtcapsL 
"fflipntty little books of choice Action. The only oMectlDn.ve cumako 

the quality and feahloa of Aunt Fimnya Nightcaps is, that SOI- " " * ■ 



of their Joyoni 
a. As nlghEcapa for the daytime, howcTar, they are, dd< 
iw and cheaper Edition, Fancy Cover, price Is. 
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ODDS AND ENDS— ^''^S''-^'^^ 

Vol. 1., iu CToOi, prioa 4s. 6d., containing Nob. I-IO. 

Vol. 11., Do. do. Nos. 11-19. 

1. Sketches of Highland Chsnicter. 2. Convicta. 3. Wsyaide Thonghta. 
I. The Enterkin. 6. Wayside Thonghts— Part 2. 

I. Penitentiaiiee and Reronnatories. 7. Notes from Paris, 

i. Esaapt b7 an Old Han. 9. Wayside Thoughts— Part S. 
). The loflaence o( the Reformation. II. The Cattle Plague. 

!. Rongh N^ht'a Qnartflrs. 13, On the Education of Children. 

I. The Stonnontfleld EiperiniBnts. 15. A Tract for the Times. 

t. Spain In 1866. 17. The Highland Bhephard. 

I. Correlatian of Forces. 19. ' Bibliomania.' 

). A Tract on Twigs. 21. Notes on Old Edinbui^h. 

i. Gold'Diggii^ in Sutherland. 2S. Poat-OfEce Telegiapbs. 

Bj DOROTHEA MAKIA OOILVT, 0/ ClDvg. Second Edition, crown Bvo, price 



Tlie Orkneylnga Baga. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, b; JOSEPH ANDEttSOK, Keeper of the 
KstioniLl Uusenm of the Antiquaries or Bcotland. With DomeranB lUastreUous. 
Price 10b. M. 

" No labour seems to hsre been spared that wu required to mifce the Saga 
InteieaClng aud Intelligible to the oidiosi? etudent ot bietoiy."— Scoiemoa. 

Kan : Wliere, Wlienca, and WMther P 

Being a glance at Uan in hla Naturat-HlBtoir Relations. Bj DAVID PAOB, 
LUD. Fcsp. Bvo, price 3b. M. 

Kidnapping in tbe South Seas. 

Being a Narrative of a Three Months' Cruise of H. M. Ship Roeario. By CtPTiiH 
OEOBOE PALUEB, R.N., E.K.G.S. 8vo, iUustnUed, IDs, M. 

Franoe : Two LectureB. 

B» M. PRBV03T-PARAD0L, of the French Academy. 8yo, price 2s. ftl. 

" Should be carerully studied by every one who wishes to know anything about 
contemporary French History." — Lallji ReoUw. 

Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 

With Special Reference to Oxioid. By UAKK FATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, price Ts. 6d. 

Practical WateF-Fonning. 

By WM. PEABD. M.D,. LL.D. 1 voL fcap. 8vo, price 69, 

Fopular GenealogistB ; 

Or, The Art of Pedlgiee-maMng. Crown Sto, price le. 
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Tile FTT-omid and the Bible: 

TliB iflotitnde of tin ona in ujcortUinoe irtlJi He truth of the other, BynCLEBor- 
>u». Ex. fCap. 8t(>, price Si. M. • 

QuisBtar. 

B7 the Aathorof 'Bllndplts.' A Hots], inSToli, Crown Sro, price Sis. Od. 

" ' Qniutar ' Is what Qaorge Eliot Hoold call ' e Btudf of pnivinclil liTe.' ami 
an eicwdlnglT weU-aieented lud ■olI-rBUdsred Mndy It li."— tUmifjf World. 

"Uodoabtedly Qnlutu li not ■ book to be swept an} with the mere aoieli of 

A Critical History of the ChriHtlBii Doctrine of Justification 

ud Reoonclllition. By AI2RECHT RITBCHL.FrafesKirOnliiuiliiiof Tbeologj 
in the nnlTenlty of Qottlngeii. Treiulstel ftom the Germui, wtth the Aatbor'e 
MoctioD, \>j John B. Buck, U.A. Sio, clotb, price 12s. 

"An eiccodlnglf rain able coatrlbntloa \o theological Uteratnre. Thehiatorr 
begliu no eulier than the Middle Ages ; alnce he coiuiden that in earlier tana, 
while the theoiy of a price paid to Hatan was camnt. there «u no real theoliigjr 
DD the anlijEct. A mora thorough historical Btudv of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, and a correct nnderstanduig and appreciation of the varioofl fonne it baa 
anumed ia different HcboolH, are very moch needed in thia coontrr-'^ — Briti^ taui 

BemiuisoenoeB of the 'Fen ' Folb. 

By one who knew them, *U>, price Si. 6d, 

BeminiaooQOM of SoottiBh Idlb and Character. 

F.R.B.E.,DeanDf Bdinbnrgh. Library Edition, 
D, who is an ahsclnte impersc 



Sean HamBay'B BeminiBcencea of Soottlah Iiife and Charao- 

ter. The Twenty-second Edition, containing the Aathor"! latest CoTreotlona and 
Additions. With a Uemorial Sketch of the LifS of Dean Ramsay, by COSMO 
INNSa- I ToL ei 



' This fiiqnlilte mlnlatnrB blogtaphy gives tothatnnlqna volome a greaeiy ei 



Dean Saimsa7*B Bemlniecencea. 

flOth Thonsaud, reap, Svo, boards, price 2a, ; cloth aitn, Is. Ad, 

" The Dean of BdinbntEb baa here produced a book for rmilwar reading of 
Tcry first clasL The persons (and they are many) who can only under snch clrc 
stances derote ten minutes of attention to any page, withoat the oertsinty 
dizzy or stupid headache. In erery page of this volume will Bnd some poigl 
anecdote or trait which will hut them a good haU-hoDr for sfter-lsogbler : on 
the plcasantest of human sensatlona." — AtAetuof*. 

B«ceBB Btodies. 

id by Bin ALEXANDER QRAMT, Bart,, LL.D, Bro, price lis. 
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Bockboume. 

A Tal8. By MARION ELIZA WEIR, , 






™gUt,6, 



" Admirably Btted to be placed in thehaBia of young people, andmiiylie nad 
with pniBt by their elders."— Cii«^ Review. 

Art Bambles in Shetlajid. 

By JOHN T. REID, Hwidaoma 4to, cioli, ptofnaely Uluitrated, priee 45«. 

'* This record of Art Ramblea may be ctaaaed among the moat choice aud hlghly- 
DniEhed or recent publlcatioDa of thii toit."—SaXiiTilay Bevitv. 

A Tale of Agaa. 

Being a Description at aome ol the Geological aDd Hlalorlcal cbalgeg which have 
oocnnBd bi tbe neigbbourhood of Edinburgh. By RALPH RICHABOSON. Eon. 
Secretary of the Edinbnrgh Geological Society. Demy Svo, price ft. 

The One Churob on Earth. How it is manifested, and what 

are the Tenna of Cominaiiion with it By Bkv. JOHN ROBERTSON, A.M., 
Arbroath. Extra fcap. &vo, price St. tfd- 

HistorioEtl Essays in oonneotion with the Iiand and the 

~ ■ - -]. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Author of ' Scotland nndet her 



Lings. ■ In] 



0, price 



Scotland under her Early KingB. 
A Bistary of the Kingdom to the close of I 
ROBERTSON. In s vols. Svo, cloth, SBs. 

" Mr. Robertaon'a labeorB are of that f alnable Itind where an intdligent Mid 
thorough aifCing of original authorities is brought to bear upon a portion of hbtory 
handed over hitherto, in a pre-eminent degree, to a specially mendadon* set ot 

Joseph RcbertsoD, a 
Hardys in England."— 

Doctor Antonio. 

A Tale. By JOHN RCFFINL Cheap Edition, 

Lorenzo Benoni ; 

Or, Passages in the Uh of an Italian. By JOHN RUPFINL Cbeap Edttion, 
crown Svo, boards, Sa. Sd. 

The Salmon ; 

Ila History, Portion, and Picapects. By ALEX. RnSSEL. Std, price Ta. M. 

Dmidliim Sxhumed. Proving that the Stone Circles of 

Britain wsrs Droldlcil Temples. By Rev. JAMES RUST. Fcap. Svo. price 4a 

ITatural History and Sport in Moray. 



entory. By B. WILLIAM 



n STo, boards, la. 






idLetten 



of 'Wild Bparte of the Highiam 
Sto, price Ss. U. 
A Handbook of the History of Fhilosophy. 

ByDB. ALBERT SCHWEGLEIt. Fourth Edition. Tranalated and AnnoUtsd by 
J. HoTCHfBosBnRiJNa, LL-I>.,AothDrofthe 'Secret of HegeL' Crown Svo, pi' 
" Schwegler's is the best possible bandbook of the history of plilloaophi 
there coDid aotposBihlybeabettertranslatorof itthau Dr. Stirllug."- 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
. v.,.,^ ,„,] better tert-books, smor '■■-'■ ' •^'■~~' 

Seven Teare of & life. 

A fltoiT. 1 vol. crown Bvo. [In October. 

The Soottiali Foor-LAwa : Sxiuiimatioii of their Folioy, 

Hiitoiy, and Pncttcal Action. B]f BC0TU3. Gto. price Ts. Ad. 

" This book Is a migailDe oT interesting facta and acnle ohsemtiona upon thin 
Tltallj Important subject." — S^ttman. 

Qoasip about Letters and Iietter-Writera. 

BrGBORGBSETON, AiiTocatB,M,A. Oion.,F.3.Aacot. Fcap. Bto, priee 2s. 6d. 
" A TBrr agremblB Tittle AnK^ufT, wkicli lurbod; may dip Into with utisfUtton 

* CakeB, IieekB, Fuddings, and Fotatoee.' 

A LeotOM on Uto NatlouHUties of the Dnltei Kingdom. By OEOKQE SBTUN, 
Advocitta, Jt.lL. OXOD., stc Second Edition. Fcap, Sro, sewed, price ad. 

s Unll«d College ot Bt. SelTitor nod St. 
, fuBp. evn, pries Se. 6d. 
many other wise boolu, has Uiat CMefnTI)'- 
ta PrtiiBssot SliaiTJ to apeak fur Cultnie no 

John Keble : 

thBUnitedCollegsotBt 
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lala. Engraved by William 
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to. Cloth, price SOS. 
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ght he well pleased to n- 






in wood engraring, Tka work will be highly apprreftted byallloverB of Art"— i 
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"0o9 of the moat chArmfng, Inatructive, and nAef^ hiographleH extaDt."— 
"Will be macb read and Admired," — EdijifmrgA MidiealJounaL 
Archssologinal Eaaaya by the late Sir Jamee T. Simpson, 
BarL» U.D., D.C.L. EdiCdd by JOHN STUART, LL.D., Becretar? of tha Bocletj 

etc. 2 vols, am, 4to. half Boiburghe, jiriee £2 : 29, 

The Pour Ancient Books of Wales, 

CoDtiinlDg tbe Cymric Poems attributed to the Gania of the Sixth Genturj. By 
WILLIAM F, SKENE, With Maps and Facalmlles, Z vols, 8To, price SSs. 
"" "ene'e hook will, as 8 mstt . - - - 

f bU Celtic aotlquariaiis an 

The Coronation Stone. 

By WILUAM F. BKENE. BmaU 4ta, With Illustratlone In Photography tm 
Zincography, Prica Ss. 

Fordun's Cbroniole of the Soottish Nation. 

With EngUsh TransUtlon. Edited, witb Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM 
F, BKENE, 2 Tole, Svo, price SOa. 

" Mr, Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a further oblifatlon by 
his careful and acholarllke edition of Fordua'e work, "—QiKir(erli/firaiEM;,/ii(j, 1873, 

Bketohes of Highland Character. ("Bnttuequeys wasgoot,") 

With Seren Full-Page Illustrations by W, RALSTON. Engraved by William 
B*tLiKa*LL and J. D, Cooper, 1 vol, 4to, price fls. 

" The engravings are excellent, " — Standard. 

" Mr, W, Rnlslfln has here the proper subject, and la simply delicious both in 
drawing and chaiacter, and we certainly say with him and the author ' The Queys 
[b GooV,'" — N<mc<fli,fiyrmist. 

" Nothing can be happier or truer to nature than tho artist's representatjona. 
The whniB Blory is indeed eiceUent, and thus Illustrated farms a bit of real life 
and nationality preserved for all time,"— fRnriua Courier. 

The SermoD on the mount. 

By tbe Biv. WALTER C, SMITH, Aolhor of 'The Bishop's Walk, and otlitt 
Poeme, by Orwell,' and 'Hymns ot Christ and ChriBUan lifa.' Crows Sio, 
priMOe. 

DisinfectantB and Disinfection. 

By Dn, ROBERT ANGUS SMITH, Svo, price 5s, 

'* By common eonaent Eir, Angua Smith baa tiecomc the Hist authority In Europe 
on the subject of Dlsibfectants. — Chemicoi Neu/x. 

Ufy aad Work at the Great Psrramid. 

with a macnBaion of the Facta Ascertained, ByC, PJAZZI SMYTH, PRBS,!., 
and E., ABttonomei-aoyal for Scotland. S vols, demy Svo, price 5Sb. 

An Equal-BurBaoe Projection for Maps of the World, and 

ita Application to certain Anthrepologlcal Questions, By C. PIAZZI SMITH, 
F.It.SS,L. &E., Aatronomei-Ilayal for Scotland. 3vo, price 3s. 
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Saskatoliewaii and the Sodkj Moiuttaine. 

DiuT ud Nuntive ot Tnve], Bport, ind AdveutDn, during a Joani«y through 
pert of the Hndaon'a Bay GompuiT's Territories, [n ISSH tad 1860. By the EARL 
orSOUTHEBK, E.T., r.R.G.a. 1 voL dem; Bto, with iUnstistiDiii. [InliePren. 

Sir Walter Soott aa a Poet. 

Br QILBBBT UALCOLU BPKOAT. ero, doCh, price Sa. Sd. 

Bained Caatlea, HonumentB of Former Men, In the Tioinlty 

or Bens, By JAMES BPBNCE. down Gvo, price is. : 

•■ In gleaning ont end collecting into a book alt that has aucrived and Is at the 
aame time worth preeening ip their hiatory, accompanied by ancclnct and 
pleaaantEj-'Wiitteu tlei^criptiona and Mn-and-lnk Bketctaea ot their preaent condi- 
tion, Ur. Bpence baa done some aerrlc^ to hu coonty."— fcoUAian. 

BcottlBh Jjiturgiea of the Beign of James TI., &om MS8. in 

the Dritleh Uueeam and AdiocaWs' Libnry. Edilsd, with an Introductiuu and 
Notes, by the Biv. OBO. W. 8PB0TT, B.A. Bit™ fcip. Sm, cloth, price <B. «d. 
"The title of thla booklrill bo enough to make many paas it by aa ot men 
denominational Int^reat. It ift, on the yontrary, one of nation&l importance, and 
onght to be canfuUy studied by all who, through any line of deac«nt, connect 
tbenuelTes with eaily Scotch Proteatantiam."— Cimranl. 

Memoir of Sir Jomee Dalrymple, Firat Tiscoont Stair, 

Freaident of the Court of Seaaion in Scotland, and Anthor of 'The'Institatlona of 
tbe Idw ot Scotland.' A Stndy in the Hialory ot Scotland and Scotch Lan during 
the Beventeeoth GentnrT, By X. J. G. HACKAT. Adiocate. 8to. price I2a. 

History Vindicated in the Caae of the Wigtomi Martyrs. 

By the Rev. ARCHIBALD STEWART. Second Edition. Sio, price 3a. Sd. 

Dugald Stewart's Collected Worka. 



Philoaophy ot the AcHvc and Moral Pewera ot Man. Vols. TIIL and IX.— 
Lectnrea on Political Economy. Vol X —Biographical Uemoin otAdam 
amitb.LL.B.,fflUiam Robertson, D.D., and Thomas Reld, D.D. ^ to which 
Is preflied a Uemoir of Dugald Stewart, with Selections from bis Corre- 
Buondeucc, l^ John VeiWh, M.A Supplementary VoL— Tianalatlona of the 
Paaaagea in Foreign languages contained in the Collected Worka ; with 
QeneiBl Index. 

The Frooeasion of Fope Clement VH. and the Stnperor 

Charles V.. after tbe Emperor'a Coronetlon at Bologna, on the Mth February IKSO, 
designed and engraved by NICOLAS HOGENBEBO, and now reprodnced in fhc- 
ahnile. Withan Historical Introduction by ffirWlLLL^MSTIRLINa-HAXWELL, 
Bart, X. P. In one TOL large folio. [I* fttparation. 
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"Dr. Sttrling'a opinions are i 
iem- He is a lucid and agreei 



Songe of the Beasons. 

By THOMAS TOD STODDART, Aotbor of 'The Angler's Companion.' Crown 

Christ the Consoler; 

Or, Scriptures, Hymns, and Frayen. for 'Rmes of Trouble and Borrow. Selected and 
ansnged by the Riv. ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Hlnlster of Roseneath. Fcap, 

Outlines of BoottiBh Archasolosy. 

By Rbt. G. SCTHBELAND. ISmo, sowed, profusely ninstrated, prtce li. 

Memoir of James Syme, late Professor of Clinical Surgery in 

the Unlvenlty of Bdlnburgh. By ROBERT PATERSOH, U.D., President of the 
College at Phyaldans. Edinburgh. With Portrait. 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7i. 6d. 

Works hy the late Fro&ssor Byme. 

OB8BHT*Tiom IK Cusicii SuBOKET. Second Edition. Bto, price Ss. M. 
STRionmii or THE Ubbtbba, abdPibtdu ikPeuheo. Sto, 4s. Od. 
Treatise ok the EiciaioK of Diseased Jomra. Svo, Sa, 
Ok Dtseahes or tee Rectdil Sto, 4s. «d. 

ElCIBlON or TEI SOAFELA. STO, pilca Ss. M. 

The History of EngUah Litoratura. 

THE STANDARD EDITION. By H. TAINB, D.C.L, Translated by Hebbt v*K 
Ladi'. I4ew and carefully Revised Edition. In 4 Toll. am&M demy Svo, price 
Ts. 6d. eacb ; also kept in h&ir-calf, half-moncco, and full tree-calf bindings, salt- 
able for Presentation and School Prizes. 

"The miiBt intereating and the most phlloaophical history that has hean written 
1 the very foremost rank of works on the litentnre of 

nspicnooa place hi every lilnary Qlted with the immortal worka 
01 wnicD iL narraLee the history."— Daily Neva. 

"An excellent textbook for the nse of atudenU: very mucti auperiar to any of 
those now in uae at onr schools and eollegea.'"— Emmiwr. 

Thermodynamilos. 

By P. O. TAIT, Profoaaor of Katnud Fhlloaophy in the UnlTeroity of Kdinlmigh. 
Hew and enlarged odiUon. [7b prqianittoii. 

Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 

By D'ABCY W. THOMPSON. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, price Ss. 

Sales Attid : 

Or, The Maiims, Witty and Wise, of Athenian Tragic Dnma. By D'ARCT WENT- 
WORTH TH0UF3OH, Professor of Greek hi Queen's CoUege, Qalway. Fcap. Svo, 
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Two Iilttle Babbits, or t^e Sad Stojr of Whitetail. 

B; a. A. DALRTMPLE. With S mustntlons. Squire ISmo, prjce la. 
Hand-Book of the l^ducation IScotlandl Act, 187S. 

GoDtalulng — L A digest of the Act, with enhjects grouped for the ccnTeaience of 
BohODi Bmmla. II. Copy of the Act, with Explanatory Hotes. Ill, The Incot- 
porated Aeta, Industrial Bchoola' Act, etc., and Indoi. By JAMBS TOD, AdTO- 

Travols by Umbra, svo, price lOa. 6d. 
Hotoh-Fot. 

B; nUBRA. An Old Dlab viUi New Materials. Fcap. Sio, price St. «d. 

The Uerobanf s Sannon and otbor Storioe. 

B; L, B. WAUORD. ISmo, price la. ed. 

"A Tolume of TBry modeat appearance wfcich deserves more than the brief 
notice tor which we can find apace. The four lalea it ooBtalns are all pleaaant and 
ipirlted little stories. The list of these, ' Folly Spanker's Green Feather,' is 
. really admlrabla." — Sptctolor. 

Wbat can Bhe doP 

A Novel. By lUv. E. P. ROB. 1 toL crown gvo, price Ids. 6d. 

" Claims special attention from al] who are interested in the higher edocaUon 

A Siatory of the Battle of Bannookbum, fought AJD. 1314. 

With Hap and Armorial Bearings, and Notices of the principal Wuiion who 
engsged In that ConSict. By ROBERT WHITE, Aatbor oT ■ A HiHtor; of tbe 
Battle of OtlerbanL' 1 voL Svo, price IZs. 

Dante's— Tbe Inlfamo. 

Translated line for line by W. F. WILEIB, AdTocate. Fcap. 8to, price Sa. 

BeBearohes on Colour-BliiulDeBB. 

With a Supplement on tbe danger attendbig the present sysl«m of Railwaj and 
Marine Coloured Signals. By the late GB0a(3B WILSON, M.D. Svo, ^ 

Wordsworth's Toiir in Scotland in 1803, in companr with 

hifl S.STEK sod S. T. COLEBIUOE ; being tbe Jookh.l of Mm WORDSWORTH, 

■' If thnre were no other record of her than those brief ertracts from her Jonmal 
during the HtgUland Tour, which stand at the head of several of her brother-g 

Larger extracts from tbem occnr in the poet's biography and^n the edition of the 
Poems of le&T, ahd often they seem nearly as good as the poems Ibey introduce. 
Might not that wonderful Journal even yet be given entire, or nearly », to the 

An Historical Sketch of the French Bar, from its Origin to 

the Present Day. By ARCHIBALD T0UN(3, Advocate. Demy 6vo, price Ts. M. 

*' A useful contribution to our knowledge of the leading French poltticiatis of 
the present daj^"— Saturday Review. 

ITqtes on the Sc otch Salmon Fish ery Act s of 1663 and 18 68. 

WIUi Suggestions for their Improvement By ARCHIBALD TOUNO, Advocate, 
CoDimiBsioBer of Scotch Salmon Fisheries, Ac Ac, 6yo, price Is. 9d. 
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